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A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Tue subject of my present -paper is so 
essentially practical, that I hardly know 
how to set about investing it with enough 
of literary interest to engage the attention 
of my readers. And yet, what need can 
there be of any literary bedizzenment? 
What man or woman of us all does not 
some time think of a house that shall one 
day be a home? Who does not ponder 
the subject—forecast its details—outline its 
surroundings—invest it with charms—dal- 
ly with its image, and give to their imagin- 
ings a most grateful acceptance? For my 
own part, I think I began to build, when 
as yet I stood in daily fear of the ferule of a 
school-mistress ; and when under a knitted 
Scotch school-cap there came into my brain 
a deliciousjumble of porches and gables and 
broad roofs dappled over with the sunlight 
and the shadows. I can not doubt but 
that very many others have had much the 
same experience. 

There is a class indeed (not very large, 
I should hope) of both men and women, 
always afloat, who find all their home ap- 
petites in those great caravansaries which 
we call hotels, and whose local attachments 
must be of a very vague and illusory char- 
acter: but I can not fancy such among my 
readers — first, because these have no lei- 
sure to listen to what I might say; and 
next, because their sympathies must be 
altogether remote from the topics I discuss. 
. Vou. IV.—1 


I address myself rather to those who have 
some day had thoughts of building houses 
of their own, and who have invested the 
thought with a thousand homely fancies. 

A low, gray, irregular range of build- 
ings with a multitude of gables, and here 
and there a turret lifting above them — 
broad windows blazing in the sunlight, 
and windows darkened with trailing fes- 
toons of some wall-creeper—an ample hall 
of entrance, with quaint stairway climbing 
to some landing lit with an oriel—a blue 
chamber, a green chamber, an oak cham- 
ber—rambling corridors opening upon yet 
other chambers—a great dim garret with 
the sunlight flashing in through some 
dormer window upon roof beams hung 
with dried herbs and gorte-by clothing and 
wreck of discarded furniture—porches that 
invite and protect, and throw welcome shad- 
ows on the door—little mantling rooflets 
of windows that temper the glare of day, 
and at dusk break the dark mass of build- 
ing with picturesque outlying angles: I 
think I have indicated some of the features 
which belong to most people’s ideal of a 
country home. But who makes them real? 
who reaches their ideal in any thing — 
whether in home, in reputation, or success 
of any sort ? 

But as regards the country home, what 
is in the way? We will suppose that our 
friend Mr. Urban (or any other) has pos- 
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sessed himself at last of the fifty acres he 
sought for; there is wood, there is water, 
there are meadows, and withal there is an 
old farm-house the home of the out-going 
owner, with its clumps of lilacs, its bunches 
of syringa, its encompassing mat of green 
sward. Its site is not, may be, precisely 
the one that he would have chosen; but 
the poor draggled bit of shrubbery and the 
mossy cherry-trees that stand near, give 
to it a pleasant homeliness of aspect, with 
which any new site with its raw upturned 
gravels and fresh-planted shrubs must for 
a long time contrast very painfully. Thus 
the question comes up—more appealingly 
every day he looks on it, Will not the old 
hulk do with a little modernizing? And 
the thought of putting a new, jaunty look 
upon the old tame outline of building, has 
something in it that is very captivating. 

This suggests our first topic of discus- 
sion—Is it wise to undertake the repair of 
an old country house? The builder or 
the architect, eager for a fat job, will say 
no: the mistress, with a settled distaste 
for low ceilings and wavy floors that tell 
fearfully upon the carpets, will say no: 
but a practical man will be guided in his 
decision by the condition of the building, 
and by the range of the proposed changes. 
Two or three axioms in connection with 
this subject it may be worth while to bear 
in mind. First: it is never quite possible 
to make an altogether new house out of an 
old one. Second: it is the most difficult 
thing in the world to determine in advance 
the cost or the limit of proposed repairs to 
an old country house. Third: it is alto- 
gether impossible to say in advance that 
any system of change, however deliberately 
considered, will prove ultimately satisfac- 
tory to the (female) occupants. 

These truisms would seem to count 
against the undertaking to remodel an old 
house: yet there are conditions which 
make it eminently wise, as well in a prac- 
tical as in an esthetic point of view. 

If, for instance, the walls be of stone or 
brick, and not wholly inconsiderable in ex- 
tent, it would be bad economy as well as 
bad taste to sacrifice them to any-craving 
for newness. In the brick, if well laid, a 
man may be sure of staunchness; and in 
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the stone, with the lichens of years upon 
it, he has a mellowness of tone which not 
all the arts of the decorators can reach, 
But even upon walls of such material, espe- 
cially if they carry the blotches of age, it 
will never do to engraft the grandiose de- 
signs of the modern builders. Ifa country 
liver be really ambitious to match all the 
pretensions of the latest architecture in 
respect of high ceilings and mansard-roofs, 
let him begin by pulling down ; but if his 
aim be of that finer temper which seeks to 
qualify what is old by enlargement of di- 
mensions and by such simple decorative 
features as shall add a piquancy to the 
wrinkles of age—even as the twist of some 
sober-colored ribbon will set off some be- 
capped and widowed face more attract- 
ively than all the snow-flake haberdashery 
that could be devised—let him cherish all 
the quaintness that is due to years, and 
seek only to magnify and illustrate it by 
such enlargements as are in keeping with 
it, and by such sober adornments as shall 
seem to be rather a restoration of old and 
lost graces than the ambitious display of 
new ones. The thing is feasible. It only 
wants an eye to perceive the need, and a 
courage to discard the flash carpentry of 
the day. 

I beg that I may not be misunderstood. 
I by no means intend to say that the coun- 
try houses of fifty years ago were in any 
sense equal or comparable on the score of 
fitness or of taste to the country houses 
of to-day; but I do mean to say, that if 
the walls of such old houses are plumb and 
true and sound, and repairs are under- 
taken, it will be far wiser, and call for nicer 
exercise of skill to carry forward such re- 
pairs with the quaint flavor of the old 
homely tastes upon them, thus working 
out artistic agreement and adornment to- 
gether, than it will be to belittle the old 
by a shocking contrast, and wantonly dress 
our grandame in the furbelows of sixteen, 
and elliptic hoops. 

Again, let me lay down another distinc- 
tion. There are old houses which, in any 
traditional or artistic sense, are not old 
houses. They are mere square boxes of 
lumber or stone, without noticeable feature 
or flavor. Such, if possible, may be incor- 
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porated into any new design without fear 
or favor; none but economic considera- 
tions will stand in the way. But there 
are others, which without being accordant 
in any sense with the artistic designs of 
the present day, have yet a character of 
their own—a character which any archi- 
tectural adviser (by the qualities of his pro- 
fession) is bound to detect ; and which (by 
the niceties of his profession) he can not 
ignore in carrying out his changes. 

I know of nothing which an architect 
can do better (in the way of illustrating 
his real artistic capacity) than to take hold 
of one of these old, almost uninhabitable 
country houses of forty years ago, and 
without violating its homeliness, graft upon 
it such convenient addenda of rooms, 
porches, halls, (gables, possibly) as shall 
result in a charming homéstead, in which 
the old is forgotten in the new, and the 
new made racy by a certain indefinable 
smack of the old. 

For all such renovation, however, as I 
have hinted at, staunch walls and sound 
timbers are essential prerequisites. If 
otherwise—if the examining carpenter can 
thrust his scratch-awl eight inches into 
the sills—if the posts have taken gradual 
settlement and the ceiling shows gaping 
rents, any effective remodeling must be of 
doubtful economy. Of course there must 
be a substitution of new sills and a splicing 
of the posts, which will make even wider 
gaps in the ceiling. Then comes the pleas- 
ant suggestion of the mater familias, that 
the mantels are awkward and must be re- 
placed by something new and tasteful. 
The adroit mason, being called into consul- 
tation, decides that the chimneys are hard- 
ly worth the change, and that a renovation 
from top to bottom would give a large ad- 
dition of closet room. So the old chimneys 
come down, with such dirt and breakage 
and necessary removal of partition-walls 
as are surprising. The ceilings, too, must 
needs show ugly patches, and it would be 
wiser (the amiable mason suggests) to re- 
plaster altogether. There must be new 
hearths too, and in place of an awkward 
patched floor, perhaps it would be better 
to renew the flooring. This being undér- 
taken, it is found that the sleepers are 


awry, and to make square work the car- 
penter suggests a replacement of the floor- 
ing timber. This being accomplished, 
it is hinted by the observant mistress 
that the windows are hardly in keeping, 
and the order is given for new frames and 
sashes. The doors must needs match the 
windows; and next, there is a sly regret 
that the plain ceilings should not have their 
fretting of a town cornice: and so the poor 
old house is gradually dwarfed with a great 
burden of pretentious modernisms that it 
can carry with no grace, Even the mater 
Jamilias has at last her disappointments, 
and says quietly: “Sylvanus, (it is of Mr. 
Urban I write) I think ’twould have been 
perhaps better to build a new house.” 

Unquestionably. But if new, what is 
to be said of site, of materials, of style? 
Not absolutely upon a hill-top, I should 
say, unless there be some great flanking 
wood against the north, or such planting 
and arrangements of outbuildings a3 shall 
presently secure shelter: not upon low 
land either—least of all near to any body 
of fresh water which from artificial causes 
is subject to great inequalities of level, or 
which in the heats of September may show 
a broad margin of quagmire. Lakes are 
very beautiful, and very healthful too, as 
God made them ; but when the manufactu- 
rers or the water companies tap them, as 
they will most persistently in the seasons 
of least rain, all their charm and glory go 
sounding down the sluices. 

One would say too that a model country 
house oran enjoyable one, should be placed 
upon such lift of ground as to give a good, 
honest out-look over meadow and wood, 
and streaks of river (if such can be com- 
passed). The near sight of the roofs and 
towers of a city, too, will give a good every- 
day feeling of companionship with the 
world without the world’s noises; and I am 
not sure but that a spire or two lifting 
above trees or among trees will breed a 
healthful religious habit in a man—shining 
always in his eye—trim, solid sermons— 
not smirched with the dust of groundling 
conflicts, and (unlike many written ser- 
mons) always carrying a good point in 
them. There should be also some glimpse, 


if nothing more, of one of the world’s great 
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highways ; a near railway is indeed terrific 

‘ with its din, but if so far away that its 
roar is mellowed by distance, the arrowy 
flight of its trains gives a pleasant bit of 
movement to the landscape. Best of all, 
for picturesque effect, is the feathery trail 
of white vapor which the rattling monster 
breathes out, and which lies floating after 
him like a line of mist over the whole 
breadth of the valley-crossing. Such ob- 
jects as I have indicated forbid that feeling 
of solitude which steals upon one immured 
in a scene of absolute retirement. Trees 
are never less than trees indeed, and moun- 
tains are always writ over with grand lines; 
but, after all, it is a weary silence that only 
birds break or the monotone of frogs or 
the locusts. An echo from without, 
whether from a bell-tower or the sweep of 
a railway train, is a sort of brazen world’s 
voice booming in, that by contrast makes 
the bird’s notes sweeter, and the leafy 
rustle of the trees more beguiling. 

Of the material of which a country house 
should be constructed I shall say some 
things which are not in agreement with 
prevailing opinions. The use of wood is 
almost universal ; and for producing a cer- 
tain largeness of effect under limitations 
of cost, it is by odds the most economical. 
The necessary conditions too of warmth 
and dryness may be easily secured by a 
builder in wood; and under these circum- 
stances, where fitness and economy seem 
combined, it is hardly reasonable to hope 
for the substitution of any other material 
than wood. Yet I venture to suggest, (and 
shall urge as I best can) that in a country 
where stones abound, and they abound in 
most of the Eastern States, they furnish 
the most fit. material, and their use will 
subserve a higher if not a more immediate 
economy. 

Let me test, one by one, the objections 
which are commonly urged against build- 
ings for home purposes, of stone. 

First, on the score of appearance: There 
are those who object to the rough and un- 
becoming particolored surface of a house 
of stone—-who believe that a “handsome 
house” (a most detestable collocation of 
words ) must have smooth exteriors, and 
submit to the finical niceties of the paint- 
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ers. This, indeed, is a question of taste, 
in which all ordinary reasoning is adrift. 
It certainly seems to me that the real beauty 
of a country house depends not so.much 
upon nice finish of surface as upon outline, 
and the agreement of its general tone of 
color with the surrounding landscape. No 
tint, surely, can be more agreeable than that 
of our sand-stones, and the yellow ochreous 
stain which belongs to the old cleavage of 
the trap-rock is as rich as that of the quar- 
ries of Caen. Then there is the lichened 
surface of a world of scattered boulders— 
their fresh bright cleavage with its spangles 
of mica, or the homely brown weather 
stains of myriads of dispersed fragments. 
And even if agreement of tint be wanting, 
it is quite feasible to build of wholly refuse 
stones in such way as to admit of a “rough- 
cast” covering of mortar, which by the 
simple appliance of lime-wash and some 
cheap pigment, may be toned to any color 
desired: or, by selection of stones for the 
quoins and window jambs, these might 
show their natural surfaces, while the in- 
tervals were “rough-cast.” A kindred 
though more decided contrast of color 
might be secured by quoins and window 
trimmings of brick, while the general sur- 
face (sunk two or three inches) might be 
treated as already suggested. By these 
devices the rudest stones might be worked 
into a solid home. 

Another method in which comparatively 
worthless material may be utilized in the 
construction of a house which would have 
all the warmth and nearly all the durabil- 
ity of a building wholly of stone, is to blend 
the timber and mason-work together — 
framing as usual, though with a nice regard 
to joints and effective paneling, and after 
this, building in with coarse rubble, to be 
rough-cast on completion, leaving the 
timbers exposed. This is the old Saxon 
country house, of which many examples 
are to be found in the cathedral cities of 


England, and of which the Shakespeare — 


house is a notable but very humble type. 
I am not aware of an instance of this mode 
of construction in the country, but for 
a rural home of modest pretensions it 
seéms to me that something very effective 
might be done in this way. I am sure it 
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would have a racy quaintness, and with 
its timber balcony and jutting rooflets and 
ample porches might offer a very inviting 
show. 

Aside from those who object to the ap- 
pearance of a stone house, there are many 
who entertain the very current prejudice 
that such buildings must needs be damp. 
If damp, the dampness must be due to faul- 
ty construction, Nothing more is needed to 
secure dryness than to “fur off” widely 
from the stone, and to allow a free circula- 
tion of air between the interior and exterior 
walls. In this way not only is dryness 
secured, but a degree of warmth in winter, 
and of coolness in summer, which no wood- 
en walls can maintain. In this connection it 
may be worth while to note the fact, that 
the larger part of the civilized portion of 
the world have been living in stone houses 
for the last few centuries, and they have 
weathered the damps pretty courageously. 

But the objection to country houses of 
stone, is not so much on the score of ap- 
pearance or of imagined dampness as of 
cost. The greater durability is hardly 
taken into our American estimates. There 
are rural householders who look forward 
twenty years—some who look for- 
ward fifty years; but those who look for- 
ward a century and build for the genera- 
tions to come, may be counted on one’s 
fingers. What builder of our day counts 
upon the wants or comforts of his grand- 
child? What boy counts upon living in 
his father’s house? There are excep- 
tions doubtless, but the rule is, disper- 
sion—sale—alienation ; and not one man 
in a thousand is shaded by the oaks that 
gave shelter to his grandsire. If I build 
a house which is in sound and sala- 
ble condition forty or fifty years hence, 
what more is needed ? 

But even under this short-sighted view, 
is the house of wood more economical than 
the house of stone? If, as I have hinted, 


* the projector aims at a finical nicety of ex- 


terior surface, there can be no question 
that economy is largely in favor of the 
use of wood; but if a man will have the 
courage to violate conventional tastes in 
this respect, and be content, nay, be bofst- 
ful of a rural residence—if it offer only 
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agreeable outline and afford ample security 
for all comfort and elegance within, there 
is a large doubt if stone, if readily accessi- 
ble, be not the more economic material. A 
large allowance in its favor is to be made 
in view of the fact that the painters’ bills 
must needs be modest, and that repairs for 
an indefinite series of years will be almost 
infinitesimal. And yet whatever may be 
a man’s plottings in favor of rude material, 
and a resolute indifference to other beauty 
of exterior than the natural faces of the 
scattered boulders in his fields, it is quite 
possible that the city masons, if consulted, 
will swell their estimates to the same ag- 
gregate that belongs to the nice finish of 
the town houses. Every experiment, even 
in the direction of economy, is taxed some- 
what by reason of its quality of experi- 
ment. 

To avoid this tax it would be well to 
seek out some trusty and sagacious fore- 
man, who could be brought to entertain 
some price in the issue of the proposed 
scheme, and allow him to select the labor- 
ers through whom it should be carried 
into execution on “‘day’s wages.” Good 
country wall-layers, who have only a little 
deftness in the use of the trowel, would be 
capital co-workers; and at all hazards, 
that riffraff of lazy fellows should be dis- 
carded who delight in hammering out ten 
listless hours in defacement of the beauti- 
ful natural cleavage of our rocks. 

Another matter worthy of full consider- 
ation is the fact that the cost of a stone 
house increases rapidly with its height; 
the first twelve feet may be easily manage- 
able, but the next twelve involve porten- 
tous array of scaffolding, and the lifting of 
large masses of material: economy would 
thus seem to dictate, where stone is em- 
ployed, low walls anda large area. Would 
our country houses lose in picturesqueness 
or in comfort by such a reidjustment of 
proportions ? 

This leads me to speak of form. The 
man who goes up two flights of stairs every 
night in the country to his ved, does a 
very preposterous thing. If not two, why 
go up one? A large compensation of 
country life lies in the possession of space : 
no brick wall flanks your rear; no neigh- 
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bor’s area lies under your dining-room win- 
dows; ample stretch of ground for all 
architectural fancies surrounds and invites 
you. Why notimprove it? Does charac- 
ter lie in tallness? The old Romans— 
those luxurious comfort-seekers, under- 
stood the charm that lay in a eubiculum, 
if not a dormitorium on the first floor; 
and with a door half open (such doors as 
they had) they might go to sleep, lulled 
by the tinkle of a fountain in the hall. 
I don’t think any of Pliny’s villas were as 
high as those of a great many (in sight 
from my door) who don’t know whether 
he was Greek or Chinaman. 

Of course we don’t want, in this age of 
the world, to take our building fancies from 
the dead men of Pompeii or of Tusculum ; 
and I have only interpolated this allusion to 
show that a man’s dignity is not necessarily 
measured by the height of the house he 
livesin. Allthestrong, robber classes of the 
world, whenever they have lived in houses, 
have, I think, inclined to tall ones. Such 
were those German barons who perched 
their eyries along the Rhine, and the thiev- 
ish borderers by the Tweed, who have left us 
such precious specimens as “ Johnny Arm- 
strong’s Tower.” On the other hand, the 
domesticity of the old Saxons expressed 
itself in low, wide-spreading buildings, 
typical of a quiet life, and of a country 
abundance that came by peaceful labor. 

There.are robber classes in our day, and 
they live (many of them) in tall houses; 
so do a great many honest people, for that 
matter. In fact, a great fault of our country 
architecture lies in its being too ambitious : 
ithas indeed come out from that old hideous 
conventionalism of two stories, white clap- 
boards and green blinds ; but it still seeks 
to startle with something grand—some- 
thing that shall tell a noisy brazen story 
at the first glance. Yet a fit house and 
home—fit for its belongings—fit in size, in 
color, in outline, (like a man of wholly fit 
character) should win upon you by de- 
grees, charming you at each succeeding 
look by some rare and modest beauties 
which are the more attractive because found 
only after intelligent search. A great, 
gaunt, cumbrous exterior tells all its story 
at a glance: you may study it curiously 
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in search of details, but there is no hearty 
interest in the study. Buta humbler line 
of roof, so humble that we catch sight bit 
by bit of its peeping gables, its jutting 
porches, its low flanking line of offices— 
half hid by shrubbery and half warmed by 
a blaze of sunlight—this somehow, by a 
certain relishy smack of domesticity be- 
longing to its vagye indistinguishable out- 
line and scattered chimney-stacks, piques 
all the home feeling in a man. 

A great house, whose picture we have 
seen in the architectural books, we know; 
and we admire it coldly, if we admire it at 


‘all. But a lesser one—less beautiful, pos- 


sibly, judged by the conventional laws of 
the art—whose quaint assemblage of mod- 
est peaks and outlying offices seems to 
shadow forth the individuality of the occu- 
pant, and is invested with a homely yet 
cheery quietude—this we admire with a 
livelier interest. 

If, however, economy in the use of stone 
for domestic purposes demands com- 
paratively low walls, it need not cheat us 
wholly of our chambers. *A French roof 
with great perpendicularity to its first pitch 
will give airy height for upper rooms and 
ample ventilating space above; and such 
a roof, slated in diamond pattern, will con- 
trast admirably with the natural surfaces 
of the boulders below and the irregular 
lines of mortar. 

Again, I do not know any thing. in the 
laws of taste, apart from conventionalisms, 
to which we all yield so implicitly, which 
would forbid the placing of an upper story 
of wooden construction upon a ground- 
story of stone. The idea may be shocking 
at first, but I ask the reader to fancy for a 
moment an irregular mass of honest stone 
building of the height and simplicity I have 
suggested, pierced with windows of irreg- 
ular proportions: (just where needed for 
the best light). Next, imagine a wooden 
structure of a story in height, with simple 
sharp pent roof, relieved by a gable half” 
down its length, placed upon the stone— 
overhanging it if you please by a foot in 
width and length, with its floor timbers 
rounded into the shape of supporting cor- 
bels ; then imagine here and there a half. 
dozen of these floor-beams projecting four 
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feet or more so as to form a dainty balcony 
at some upper window, supported by sim- 
ple timber braces carried down into the 
stone work ; others may project still further 
to carry the peaked rooflet of a porch whose 
supporting posts shall reach the ground ; 
the wooden covering may be of sheathing 
arranged vertically, tinted brown to har- 
monize with the stone, and the battens 
of whitish gray to harmonize with the 
mortar: lines below. The professional 
men might call this very inelegant; but 
I am not sure that strict artistic 
elegance is the best quality for a home 
in the country. The best qualities in it 
will be those that call out most promptly 
a man’s sense of domesticity—that suggest 
easy comfort, ample room, odd loitering 
nooks, indefinite play of fire-light and 
lamp-light, wide and unpretentious hospi- 
tality. Above all things a country house, 
to have its best charm, must look livable. 
I use an exceptional word, but I think 
readers will catch my meaning. The mere 
suggestion—such as tightly closed shutters 
will give—of rooms kept for show, barred 
for weeks and months against light and 
air, will ruin its charm. Its walls, win- 
dows, roof, chimneys, must beam with 
cheeriness. Its porch must nod a welcome. 
A terrier frisking through a half-opened 
door, a cat dozing on a balcony, a dove 
swooping round the gable, will lend more 
charms by odds than carefully swept gravel 
and a statue of Diana on the lawn. There 
must be no stiff pairing of circle against 
circle, or of hanging basket against hang- 
ing basket—above all, no such execrable 
tomfoolery as iron dogs or wooden pup- 
pets. A Grecian temple for a coal shed, or 
a small Strasburg minster for a dog-house 
will help largely to make a country house 
absurd. Nay, an excess of nicety upon 
the walks, as if the spade and roller of*the 
gardener left it only yesterday and would 
be there again next morning, takes off the 
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edge of a true home relish; even flowers - 
themselves if piled up in very trim and 
very orderly masses, as in the show-rows 
of a florist, will lose half their power to lend 
grace; still worse if they are perched in - 
soldierly array along the porch or verandah, 
renewed so soon as their bloom fades, like 
children never allowed to appear even in 
party dress, save under promise of keeping 
still. Who, pray, can take comfort in loung- 
ing upon a porch, where a careless step may 
break off some floweret of a rare cactus, or 
or enjoy a bit of greensward where he fears 
to knock off the ashes of his cigar? Who 
wants to be petrified in a country house, 
either his own or another’s? I have seen 
them before now so terribly fine, so pru- 
dishly neat, so martinet-like in order, that 
it seemed to me the very gardeners should 
be wearing leathern stocks and pipe clay: 
a week of such atmosphere would drive 
me mad. 

Perhaps I am peculiar in these notions 
about the real homishness of a country 
place. I know there are very good and 
Christian people who never allow a dog 
about their premises, or a duck, ora dove, or 
a stray dandelion upon their lawn, and who 
buy statuary and iron rustic work (always 
in pairs) for their grounds, and who keep 
the front blinds closed, and who manage 
to give to their sunniest porch the look 
of a church door upon week-days; but 
why such people should come into the 
country or live in the country I could 
never wnderstand. It puzzles me prodi- 
giously. 

I like hugely that good old English word 
—homeliness. It ought to get again its 
first meaning. Pretty-faced women have 
corrupted it. It describes all that is best 
about a country house. I have advocated 
the use of homely material and of homely 
methods, believing these are best fitted, 
judiciously used, to lend real homeliness 
to a house in the country. 
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THE COLOSSEUM AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Txis wonderful structure has a very 
definite and marked position, not only in 
the history of architecture, but also in 
the history of the city of Rome, and the 
history of the Roman empire. It has, 
moreover,’ the most impressive and the 
most direct associations with the history 
both of Judaism and of Christianity. 
These various heads of thought may be 
our guides in the remarks which are now 
to be made with this gigantic building 
before us. 

Some notion of its significance and its 
characteristic place in the history of arch- 
itecture may be seized at once by the non- 
professional reader, (and it is only for 
such readers that this is written) if he 
will compare the Colosseum with a Greek 
temple on the one hand, and with a 
Gothic cathedral on the other. It has 
this in common with the former, that it 
ts conspicuously marked by prolonged 


horizontal lines of entablature on vertical ° 


lines of support ; and if we trace the suc- 
cessive stages upward, we shall see that 
the lowest belongs to the Doric order, the 
next to the lighter Ionic, and the third 
and fourth to the Corinthian, which is the 
lightest, or at least the most ornate of all. 
But, on the other hand, the Colosseum 
ts characterized by the use of the arch, 
which, under various modificationg, is the 
distinguishing feature of Roman, Roman- 
esque, and Medissval architecture ; and it 
has also that expressive and continuous 
ceduplication of parts which, coupled 
with massiveness and vast extent, result- 
ed in a grandeur of effect in the buildings 
of these periods, quite unknown to the 
earlier classic times. Still, the contrast 
of the features of this building is great 
with the definite grace and beauty of 
the Greek temple on the one hand, and 
the variety and (so to speak) versatil- 
ity of the Gothic cathedral.on the other. 
And nothing could well be more dis- 
cordant than the uses to which these 
structures were severally applied. The 
scenes witnessed within the solid in- 





closure of these walls were as different 
as possible, both from the gay festivals 
in the open air round the temples at 
Athens or Corinth, and from the solemn 
worship transacted under the roofs of 
Notre Dame or York Minster. The Ro- 
man amphitheatre was in its very form 
an expression both of the solid strength 
and of the appalling cruelty of the Ro- 
man Empire. ‘“Implacable, unmerciful,” 
is the inspired description of the sdcia] 
state of that “kingdom of this world ;” 
and these structures bear their perpetual 
testimony to the truth of the sentence. 
Wherever that empire extended, it seems 
that provision was made for the entertain- ° 
ment of watching men destroy one an- 
other, or destroyed by wild beasts. We 
find traces of amphitheatres even in Ger- 
many and Britain, though these have of- 
ten been rather excavations than build- 
ings. At Nismes in the south of France, 
at Pola in Istria, at Verona in Northern 
Italy, very conspicuous structures of this 
kind survive. But the most famous and 
grandest of all is the Colosseum—a ruin, 
it is true—but still strong and solid and 
vast, and standing in its most expressive 
and most suitable position, at the very 
centre of the city of Rome. 

It has been said above that this build- 
ing marks a period in the history of that 
city. One time of conspicuous change in 
the architectural progress of the world’s 
metropolis had been the reign of Augus- 
tus, just at the beginning of the Christ- 
ian era, of whom it was said that he 
“found Rome a city of brick, and left it 
a city of marble.” The improvement and 
embellishment in the streets and squares 
and public edifices must have been very 
great ; and the change may be compared 
with what we ourselves have seen and 
wondered at,in Paris during the last few 
years. The next great building-period in 
Rome was the reign of Nero. That terri- 
ble fire, which about the time of St. 
Paul’s death was so cruelly associated 
with the sufferings of the Christians, 
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gave to the Tyrant Emperor an admirable 
opportunity for glorifying himself, whilst 
adorning the capital. He erected his own 
form, in a gigantic Colossus, which Pliny, 
who saw it in the workmen’s hands, 
states to have been a hundred and ten 
feet high. He built at vast expense his 
‘‘ Golden House,” which, besides covering 
a prodigious area, had all around, where 
dwellings had stood before, a landscape 
of woods that contained even cattle and 
wild beasts. Then he said that at last he 
had “ begun to live like a man.” He was 
even thinking of calling the city Neropo- 
lis; when his insane folly was closed by 
an ignoble death. After a time of civil 
war and confusion in the empire, Vespa- 
sian came to the throne, and began the 
Flavian dynasty ; and he, with his son 
Titus, used the spaces which were made 
partly by the fire and partly by Nero’s 
selfish display, for raising structures, a 
considerable part of which still remain, 
the most conspicuous being that which 
is called the Colosseum. Whether this 
name was given to the “ Flavian Amphi- 
theatre” from its colossal size, or from 
the Colossus of Nero, which stood near 
it, is a point on which scholars have dis- 
puted. However this question may be 
settled, it is to be regretted that the word 
has been so written for centuries as to 
disguise the derivation. The place chosen 
was a hollow between two of the hills on 
which Rome stood, and where Nero had 
caused a lake to be made near his Golden 
House. Augustus had intended to build 
an amphitheatre in the middle of the 
city ; and Vespasian accomplished the 
work on a scale which was probably far 
beyond what was contemplated by Au- 
gustus. The building covered nearly six 
acres of ground. In form it is an oval, 
620 feet in length externally, by 513 in 
breadth; and the vertical height is 157 
feet. Within this inclosure is the arena: 


“While from the central floor the seats as- 
cend, 
Round above round, slow widening to the 
verge ; 
A circuit vast and high; nor less had held 
Imperial Rome and her attendant realm, 
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When, drunk with power, she reeled with 
fierce delight, 

And oped the gloomy caverns, whence out- 
rushed 

Before the innumerable shouting crowd 

The fiery maddened tyrants of the wilds, 

Lions and tigers, wolves and elephants, 

And desperate men more fell.” 


The impression of magnitude which the 
traveler receives, as he walks among the 
huge stone corriders by which the seats 
were approached, is very striking; and 
most interesting it is, as he paces round 
the exterior, to read the numbers (they 
run from I. to LX XVI.) cut in stone upon 
the arches. The multitude of people which 
this amphitheatre would contain, has 
been estimated as high as 150,000; but, 
on a more exact calculation of space, and 
a comparison with the Crystal Palace, it 
appears that about one third of that 
amount is the very highest that can be 
allowed. Vespasian did not live to see 
the full completion of his work ; in fact, 
it was not absolutely finished till the 
reign of his younger son, Domitian; but 
Titus dedicated it in the year 80 a.p., 
with prodigious entertainments, which 
lasted one hundred days. These specta- 
cles afforded the utmost gratification both 
for curiosity and for cruelty. We read 
of gontests not only of elephants but 
of storks, and of the slaughter of 5000 
(some say 9000) wild beasts, many of 
them killed by women. Such was the 
inauguration of that building, which is 
still the Thost conspicuous in Rome, or 
which at least stands in the same emi- 
nent relation to Pagan Rome as St. Pe- 
ter’s to Papal Rome. 

The Colosseum, again, is the monument 
of an important passage in the history 
not only of the city of Rome, but of the 
Roman empire. There is always a cer- 
tain attractiveness in any memorial of the 
transition from one dynasty to another. 
Thus one instructive association of Hamp- 
ton Court is this, that a prominent part 
of the palace dates from the reign of king 
William ITI.,and thus marks in stone the 
passing away of the Stuarts. A thought 
of the same kind is connected with the 
great Roman amphitheatre. The Julia 





10 
line of emperors had come to a close with 
Nero’s death ; and after a time of much 
confusion and civil war during the short 
reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, the 
Flavian line of emperors began with the 
accession of Vespasian. It was a mo- 
ment too not only of change, but of bene- 
ficent change. A reform was accomplish- 
ed, which (with one interruption) lasted a 
century ; law and order were reéstablish- 
ed through the provinces; the finances 
were places on a sound basis; the politi- 
cal bodies in the city were purified ; and 
the discipline of the army was restored. 
Vespasian, too, did good by his example, 
which, viewed at least in comparison with 
the emperors who preceded him, is wor- 
thy of admiration. Not only was he re- 
spected for his military capacity ; but his 
frugality, temperance, and simplicity of 
life were a rebuke to the reckless display, 
the luxury, and disgusting gluttony of 
preceding reigns. He was a man of low 
origin, with a touch of humor, and was 
never ashamed of references to his early 
life; he showed himself easy of access ; 
he was not vindictive ; and, though penu- 
rious in personal expenditure, he could 
be lavish, as we have seen, for the public 
embellishment of the metropolis. Hence 
we may look at his amphitheatre with a 
certain degree of additional interest, when 
we remember that it was cotempora- 
neous with that general improvement of 
morals and government of which Vespa- 
sian was the author, and which lasted 
through the period of the Antonines. To 
ourselves, too, in Britain, this passage of 
history has a natural attraction ; for it 
was while the Colosseum was slowly ris- 
ing, arch above arch, the emperor sent 
Agricola, eminent alike as a general and 
as a statesman, to complete the conquest 
of this island, and to bring it within the 
pale of Roman civilization. 

But it is another war and another con- 
quest which possesses the chief interest 
for us in connection with this reign of 
Vespasian. The foundation of his am- 
phitheatre exactly coincided with the sub- 
jugation of Judea, the final destruction 
of the Temple, and the bringing of its 
sacred vessels, with the long array of 
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squalid Israelite captives, to Rome. Jew- 
ish residents had indeed long been settled 
there in considerable numbers, partly in 
consequence of Pompey’s train of cap- 
tives after an earlier conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, about a hundred years’ before, partly 
through the influence of that spirit of 
mercantile enterprise, which had already 
begun to characterize this people ; and 
this community of Jews in Rome we ro- 
cognize in the Epistie of St. Paul to that 
place, and in the concluding passages of 
the Acts of the Apostles. But the terri- 
ble war which filled a large part of Ves- 
pasian’s reign, and which indeed he was 
already conducting when he was called 
to the throne, was the real crisis of the 
Jewish people. Goaded by oppression, 
driven to fanaticism by false prophets, 
and torn meanwhile by dissensions among 
themselves, the Jews fought in vain with 
the tenacious courage of despair, till at 
length Divine prophecy received its awful 
fulfilment, and Jerusalem was taken by 
Titus, and the Temple was entered on the 
second of September, in the year 70. 
The triumph which followed was splendid 
almost beyond parallel in the long series 
of pageants of that kind, which Rome 
witnessed in her course of conquest; and 
in this case there appears to have been a 
peculiar deliberation in the progress of 
the ceremony, as though a pause were in- 
tended to call attention to so great a'con- 
summation in history. After a solemn | 
delay outside the city, Vespasian, with his 
two sons, entered on horseback, not in 
chariots, and moved onward with the 
long procession, conspicuous in which 
were the golden table, the candlestick, 
the silver trumpets, and the book of the 
Law, from the Temple of Herod. So the 
pageant moved on—past the unfinished 
amphitheatre, where the workmen had a 
holiday to see the triumph—thence along 
the “Sacred Way,” and through the Fo- 
rum to the Capitol—when, with true Ro- 
man cruelty, the bravest general of the 
Jews, Simon the son of Giscas, was ex- 
hibited with a halter round his neck, pub- 
licly scourged, and then put to death. 
The deep ignominy and utter helplessness 
of the Chosen People began at this point, 
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Agrippa II. and Bernice, with whom we 
are so familiar in the Biblical narrative, 
probably lived at Rome in careless and 
selfish luxury till their death ; but the 
general Jewish population, swelled now 
by large numbers of the poorest and 
most disorderly, sank into a position of 
contempt, and are held up to our utter 
scorn and dislike, by the Latin writers of 
the succeeding period. From these writ- 
ers it is a relief to turn to the permanent 
memorials of the connection of the He- 
brews with Rome, to the affecting Jewish 
inscriptions in the earliest catacombs, 
and to the well-known sculptures on the 
Arch of Titus, which was: erected on the 
highest point of the “Sacred Way,” be- 
tween the Forum and the Colosseum. 
But it was remarked at the outset that 
primitive Christianity also is associated, 
in a peculiar and impressive manner, 
with Vespasian’s great building. Our 
information concerning the earliest con- 
dition ofthe Christians in Rome must be 
drawn entirely from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the Epistles of St. Paul. But 
we have already seen, with the mention 
of Nero’s fire, an indication of the fate 
which threatened them ; and before long 
they were exposed to all the horrors of 
martyrdom, while of these horrors the 
Flavian Amphitheatre was often the 
scene, and is now become the great stand- 
ing memorial. A large amount of un- 
trustworthy legendary matter is no doubt 
mixed up with our narratives of these 
sufferings ; there is no difficulty in 
picturing to ourselves what really took 
place, and thus receiving into our minds 
most salutary impressions both of rebuke 
and of thankfulness, First (and very 
early) in the series of Christians who 
were given to wild beasts in the Roman 
amphitheatre is Ignatius, Bishop of An- 
tioch. The record which is furnished to 
us of his route to Rome, whether fully 
authentic or not, is peculiarly interesting, 
because he partly traveled in the foot- 
steps of St. Paul—a circumstance which 
is represented as adding much to the 
cheerfulness of his prospect of martyr- 
dom. We accompany him down to the 
seaport of Seleucia, and thence by sea to 
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Smyrna, and thence by Troas to Neapolis 
and Philippi. He is said to have crossed 
the mountains of Macedonia to. Epidam- 
nus on the Adriatic, and there to have 
embarked on shipboard again. When 
Puteoli was pointed out to him, his dis- 
appointment was great that the stormy 
weather would not allow him to land 
there, like his apostolic predecessor. On 
his way he had written to the Roman 
Christians in a spirit of eagerness for 
martyrdom, which is not altogether un- 
like the tone of the Apostle. “I dread 
lest your love should do me wrong. If 
ye are silent about me, then I shall go to 
God. If ye are too eager for my bodily 
safety, then I must begin again the race, 
which now is nearly finished. Suffer me 
to be the food of wild beasts, that by 
means of them I may reach God. Nay, 
rather encourage the beasts on, that they 
may become my tomb, and leave nothing 
of my body, lest, after I have fallen 
asleep, I be a burden to any for my fune- 
ral.” His wish was almost literally ac- 
complished, and very speedily after his ar- 
rival, The games, for which he was des- 
tined, were nearly ended, and he was hur- 
ried to the amphitheatre. “The beasts 
quickly dispatched him, and so raven- 
ously, that only the harder and more 
rugged bones were left.” Such scenes 
were often reénacted in Rome and vari- 
ous cities of the empire. From the time 
when the Emperor Decius put notices on 
the walls that magistrates sparing the 
Christians would be punished, persecu- 
tion grew more general and systematic, 
and at intervals raged violently. ‘The 
Christians to the lions!” became a com- 
mon cry in times of panic and excitement. 
Both sexes and all ages were called to 
suffer. Two of the most affecting stories 
are those of Blandina at Lyons, and Per- 
petua at Carthage. The first of these 
was a female slave, despised indeed by 
men, but strong enough in faith to com- 
municate her energy and enthusiasm to 
those who suffered with her, and erpeci- 
ally to her brother, a youth of fifteen. 
The tortures which she suffered were ex- 
treme; and when the wild beasts kept 
aloof from her, she was tossed by a bull, 
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and finally her remains were thrown into 
the Rhone. The other of these noble 
women .was a young mother, with her 
infant in her arms. Her greatest trial 
was, not the dread of death, not the in- 
sults of the soldiers, but the grief of her 
father, who was a pagan. “Have com- 
passion,” he said, “‘on my gray hairs. 
Look on thy brother—thy mother—thy 
aunt; look on thy child, who can not 
live without thee. Do not destroy us 
all.” Her answer was that in that mo- 
ment of trial, “whatever God willed 
would be done;” that we are “not in 
our own power, but God's.” So she 
went, singing psalms, with other mar- 
tyrs, to thé place of suffering. ‘“ The 
men were exposed to leopards and bears ; 
the women were hung up in nets to be 
gored.” Such scenes as these were enact- 
ed at various times during two centuries 
in all parts of the Roman empire; nor are 
we without some helps, even better than 
the written descriptions of ancient authors, 
for imagining these scenes distinctly and 
depicting them to ourselves. This is not 
the place for learned references to author- 
ities not easily accessible; but we may 
just say this to our readers, that if any of 
them can consult in one of our great li- 
braries Gori’s book on the Diptychs, they 
will find much to their purpose in the 
eleventh and twelfth plates of the first 
_ Volume. These diptychs were double 
ivory tablets, with sculptured representa- 
tions of the games given by consuls on 
their appointment to office.. One of those 
above mentioned exhibits bears let out of 
their dens at the edge of the arena; and 
there is a dreadful animation in the move- 
ment of the clumsy brutes toward their 
human victims, some of whom are in bas- 
kets, while one of them is impaled with 
the head downward. In the other, the 
animals which supply the grim entertain- 
ment are lions, while in one place is a 
leopard with his prey before him, and in 
the light and playful attitude of a kitten, 
Meantime all around are the heads of the 
spectators gazing and amused at this 
spectacle of utter horror; and above is 
the seated figure of the consul Anasta- 
sius in his robes of state, and with the 
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token of office in his hand. His name 
can be read on the tablet; and there is . 
no doubt that these were the very games 
which he exhibited, and that the diptych 
was given to one of his friends on the oc- 
casion. It is true that the martyrdom of 
Christians is not depicted in this particu- 
lar instance—the date will not allow us 
to suppose this—but the appearance of 
their martyrdoms again and again was 
similar to what is here represented. 

Reader! pause here for a moment with 
this building before you and this descrip- 
tion in your mind, and think how much 
it cost those early ages to preserve for us, 
and to transmit to us, the blessing of 
Christianity. There may have been fanati- 
cism in some of those martyrdoms—there 
may have been too much contempt of the 
precious gift of life; but weak compliance 
on the part of the confessors of those days 
might have left, instead of the gospel, 
paganism for our inheritance. And let 
one other thought also enter your mind. 
Ask yourself this question: ‘‘ What do 
I believe so firmly, what do I love so 
deeply, that (God helping me) I would 
rather be given to the wild beasts than 
resign it ?” 

This subject of Christian martyrdom 
must ever be our chief and cherished as- 
sociation with the Colosseum. The most 
celebrated descriptive passages in our 
language having reference to this ruin 
are by two writers, who in different ways 
were among the worst enemies of Christ- 
ianity—by Gibbon, in faore than one 
passage of his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and by Lord Byron, in 
two very familiar poems. The latter saw 
a retributive justice in the mode of 
Rome’s punishment, through the ven- 
geance of the oppressed nations, whose 
captive soldiers had often been butchered 
in the Colosseum, “to make a Roman 
holiday.” But we turn with pleasure to 
another and later writer. There is a 
church called San Stefano Rotondo, with 
which tourists in Rome are familiar, and 
on the walls of which are represented the 
most eminent martyrdoms, Dr. Arnold, 
who “in his latest studies of early Christ- 
ian history dwelt with an increasing sym- 
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pathy and admiration on the endurance 
and self-devotion of the early martyrs, 
and on the instruction to be derived from 
contemplating an age when martyrdom 
was a real thing, to which every Christ- 
jan might without any remarkable acci- 
dent be exposed,” writes thus, in one 
of his traveling journals, concerning this 
church: ‘ No doubt many of the particu- 
lar stories thus painted will bear no criti- 
cal examination; it is likely enough, too, 
that Gibbon has truly accused the general 
statements of exaggeration. But this is* 
a thankless labor, such as Lingard and 
others have undertaken with respect to 
the St. Bartholomew massacre, Divide 
the sum total of reported martyrs by 
twenty—by fifty if you will—but after 
all you have a number of persons, of all 
ages and sexes, suffering cruel torments 
and death for conscience’ sake, and for 
Christ’s, and by their sufferings manifest- 
ly, with God’s blessing, insuring the tri- 
umph of Christ’s gospel. Neither do I 
think that we consider the excellence of 
this martyr spirit half enough. I do not 
think that pleasure is a sin; yet surely 
the contemplation of suffering for Christ’s 
sake is a thing most needed for us in our 
days, from whom in our daily life suffer- 
ing seems so farremoved. And as God’s 
grace enabled rich and delicate persons, 
women, and even children, to endure all 
extremities of pain and reproach in times 
past, so there is the same grace no less 
mighty now; and if we do not close our- 
selves against it, it might in us be no less 
glorified in a time of trial, Pictures of 
martyrdoms are not to be sneered at, nor 
yet to be looked on as a mere excite- 
ment, but a sober reminder to us of what 
Satan can do to hurt, and what Christ’s 
grace can enable the weakest of his peo- 
ple to bear.” 

But one more glance may be taken at 
the Colosseum, before we finally leave it. 
The calm repose and solitude of this ruin 
is very impressive, when we call to mind 
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the excited multitudes which once filled 
it, and the hideous things which they 
witnessed. It is a more solemn form of 
the impression which we feel, when we 
remember how fortifications erected for 
purposes of war are now turned into the 
haunts of business or of peace, as when 
we walk on the Boulevards, or in the gar- 
dens round Frankfort or Hamburg and a 
hundred towns on the continent. Nature 
has now patiently decked these gigantic 
Roman arches with an infinite variety of 
shrubs and flowers ; so that the naturalist 
as well as the antiquarian finds there an 
opportunity for exercising his inquiry ; and 
books have even been published on the 
Flora of the Colosseum. There is per- 
haps a tinge of the ludicrous in this. It 
almost reminds us of Wordsworth’s de- 
scription of the man who will 


“ . . « peep and botanize 
Upon his 


mother’s grave,” 


But the ludicrous often lies very near to 
the confines of both the sacred and the 
terrible. And at least the mind dwells 
instinctively and with pleasure on the 
poetical side of this beneficent and beau- 
tiful change in the building, where once 
multitudes used to gather and secure 
places before daybreak, that they might 
see their fellow-men and fellow-women 
slaughtered. Lord Byron’s well-known 
lines have not been quoted; but this is 
one aspect of the scene which the poet 
has well seized both in Manfred and 
Childe Harold, in “the trees which 
grow among the broken arches;” the 
moonlight “ softening down the hoar aus- 
terity of rugged desolation ;” time the 
“ beautifier of the dead, the adorner of 
the ruin ;” “the garland-forest which the 
gray walls wear.” It is affecting and con- 
soling thus to think of the mighty struc- 
ture which has “filled the eyes and en- 
gaged the sympathies of sixty genera- 
tions.” 
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ELSIE FRASIER’S WORK. 


Tue family of John Frasier, mariner, 
lived in one of those dismal courts or closes 
which open off the High Street of Edin- 
burgh. It was dark, dirty, and dull; 
bounded on one side by the long blank 
wall of a public building, and on the other 
by a row of tall rickety houses bearing the 
repelling marks of squalid poverty, and 
thronged from garret to basement by the 
poorest class of workmen, almost every 
room containing a separate family. Had 
John Frasier, mariner, been ambitious or 
saving he might have lived in a much more 
respectable locality, for he was as good a 
sailor as ever trod a deck, and in constant 
employment at good wages; but his wife 
Betty, though a Scotchwoman, had not a 
single idea of ambition or economy, and 
lived with perfect contentment in Shoe- 
maker’s Close, enjoying the popularity and 
consideration which her advantages of for- 
tune and appearance extorted from her 
less prosperous neighbors. She was, in- 
deed, “a very bonny body,” with brilliant 
red and white complexion, bright blue eyes, 
and a profusion of reddish brown hair 
which curled crisply about her face, up on 
one side, and down on the other, and 
caught up untidily behind with a comb, 
which was generally hanging half out of her 
head. Though forty years of age, she was 
still very pretty, and as thoughtless as if 
she had been fifteen. Any day when the 
weather was not intolerably inclement she 
was to be seen lounging about the court 
with her white muscular arms akimbo, 
laughing and gossiping with the hard- 
featured, weather-beaten women who idled 
away their few spare moments in the same 
manner—poor over-worked, under-fed crea- 
tures they were. Many, even of those 
who had too little to eat, succeeded in get- 
ting too much to drink, and their blear- 
eyed ugliness presented a striking foil to 
the fresh, healthy beauty of Betty Frasier. 

Three sons lived with her, occupying a 
dark closet off her one room—Charley and 
Sandy, aged eighteen and twenty, smart, 
intelligent lads who inherited all their 


mother’s cheerful good looks, with much 
of her easy, pleasure-loving nature, and 
Dan, a rather sullen, obstinate lad of twelve. 

The elder boys were apprenticed in a 
large engineering establishment conducted 
by a Mr. Cameron, in whose family Chris- 
tina Frasier, the eldest of Betty’s children, 
was a housemaid, much liked and trusted, 
‘through whose influence the boys had been 
employed in the works. The youngest of 
the family was “‘ Wee Elsie,” the pride and 
darling of them all. She was one of those 
children we sometimes see growing up amid 
the hard, unlovely surroundings of poor 
men’s homes, as the pure bride lily flourish- 
es in unwholesome marshes. Being small 
for her age, she appeared much younger 
than she really was, with the most joyously 
beautiful face and slender, supple little 
figure one could imagine. Not a very 
clever child in the way of doing or saying 
preternaturally shrewd or impudent things, 
she possessed a sort of invincible innocence 
and simplicity which seemed to render her 
impervious to the many corrupting influ- 
ences by which she was surrounded ; and 
her temper was so sweet and cheerful that 
Betty Frasier, who though she did not ex- 
ert herself much to take care of her family 
was never done praising and caressing 
them, said her only fear for Elsie was that 
she was ‘‘ ower guid to be guid for much.” 

“Deil a fear o’ her,” said Charley, “she’s 
just like yersel’, very bonny and very 
guid-natured, and she shall go to the school 
and learn a’ things ; there’s no saying but 
our Elsie may be a leddie yet. I ken nae 
leddie that’s half sae like ane.” 

Elsie’s father went long voyages, often 
being absent for a year ata time. From 
the time his ship sailed out of-port John 
Frasier became a total abstainer from beer 
and spirits; but when he came on shore 
again at the port of Leith, had seen 
his family, and transacted his necessary 
business, he gave full license to his appetite 
for strong liquors, and was seldom quite 
sober until again under sail. 

He happened to be at home when Elsie’s 
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tenth birthday came round, and Betty, who 
had never lost a pretext for fun and frolic, 
determined to celebrate the day with be- 
coming mirth. The room was swept and 
garnished with unusual care ; all unneces- 
sary furniture was packed into the boys’ 
closet; the bed ‘shoved into a corner, and 
benches and chairs borrowed from Mrs. 
Macintosh, her next door neighbor and 
particular crony, who eagerly assisted in 
the preparations, When the table had 
been placed in the corner opposite the bed, 
and every thing arranged so as to occupy 
as little space as possible, there was about 
three yards by two of floor in front of the 
fire at the service of the dancers. In large 
and elegant ballrooms, where wealth and 
fashion have made people fastidious, the 
cry is still for room; but the Frasiers and 
their guests danced merrily in this cir- 
cumscribed space, and made no complaint. 
When the supper had been discussed, and 
the dancing and drinking of the abundance 
of ale and toddy which Betty had provided 
commenced, “the mirth and fun grew fast 
and furious,” reaching its height when the 
heroine of the night, ‘‘ Wee Elsie, "danced 
a “Heeland fling,” to the delight and ad- 
miration of all the company. Persons of 
refined taste might have watched with 
pleasure the graceful steps and attitudes of 
the beautiful child as she skipped about, 
with that exquisite ease and harmony of 
motion which perfect symmetry alone be- 
stows ; and no prima donna ever received 
more rapturous applause than was bestow- 
ed on Elsie when Betty Frasier, radiant with 
maternal vanity, oried out as the little one 
stopped, tired with her exertions, ‘‘ Come, 
now, my bonny bairn, dinna sit down till 
ye’ve sang yer fether the hymns they 
taught at the Sunday-school.” And Elsie 
struck up, ina small sweet voice, to a simple 
air, the beautiful hymn, “Jesus, I my 
cross have taken,” singing it very pret- 
tily from the beginning to the end. When 
she had finished, Mrs. Macintosh kissed 
her rapturously, declaring her voice was 
“like amavis.” Charley, who was a good 
deal affected by the toddy, rapped his glass 
till it broke under his applauding strokes ; 
and her father stroked her golden curls 
and gave her a great sea hug as she ran 
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past him to welcome a new comer who had 
entered while she was singing the hymn. 

This was Christina, who sat down on 
the end of a bench near the door ; and, be- 
ing scandalized at the manner in which the 
hymn had been introduced and received, 
she looked both sad and sour as she took 
Elsie in her arms, and “ glowred” round on 
her mother’s company. Christie was very 
respectable-looking in her plain but good 
dress, scrupulously neat and befitting her 
station ; but she was the only one of Betty 
Frasier’s“family who had no pretensions 
to goodlooks, She was hard-featured and 
red-haired, and though scarcely twenty- 
two might have passed for thirty. Differ- 
ing from the rest as much in temper as in 
person, she had never been able to“ get on” 
with her mother even when a child, and it 
was with a sort of effort, and in an apolo- 
getic tone, that Betty cried out: “Come 
awa, Christie, woman, come forward till I . 
get yesome supper. Ye ken this is Elsie’s 
birthday, and we're a’ ower fond o’ her to 
grudge her a bit o’ play.” John Frasier, as 
he shook hands with his daughter, seemed 
to become vaguely conscious that he was 
tipsy, and straightening himself in his 
chair composed his features into an ex- 
pression of drunken gravity. Charley cried 
out defiantly, “ Gie our sister a dram, San- 
dy, man; ye see I ha’ had a misfortune,” 
and he pointed to his broken glass, and 
winked at Sandy; while Christie looked 
angrily at them without making any reply. 

In spite of Charley’s boisterous efforts 
to keep up the glee of the others, Christie’s 
presence cast a dark shadow on the com- 
pany. Mrs. Macintosh tossed her head 
and retired muttering, and the other guests 
soon followed, When they were gone 
Christie produced a little straw hat trim- 
med with black velvet for Elsie, which was 
duly tried on and admired ; but the gather. 
ing storm was only deferred a little. 

“When is my father to sail?” asked 
Christie, looking over her shoulder at John, 
who had laid his head on the table, and 
was now fast asleep. 

“T dinna ken,” replied Betty in an 
offended tone; “I’m no wanting him to 
sail, puir man, nor ony o’ his bairns, un 
less it’s yersel’, Christie.” 
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Dan, in whose mind was rankling the 
memory of a thrashing which Christie had 
given him on her last visit home when 
she had found him assisting at the hang- 
ing of a stray dog in the close, when he 
should have been at school, cried out: 
“Hear her, the besom! She wants to 
turn my fether out o’ his ain house ;” and 
Charley, who was ready for any mischief, 
clapped his hands and cried out, “ For 
shame, Christie, do ye no ken the com- 
mandments, and ye sae guid?” 

“T do,” replied Christie, in rising wrath, 
“and sair’s my heart that his ain house is 
just the place it’s no to his honor to be 
. seen in, thanks to my mither and ye ne’er- 
do-weel lads.” But here Betty Frasier, who, 
though good-natured in general, was by 
no means without power or will to take 
her own part, broke out at the top of her 
voice, and Charley, Sandy, and Dan at the 
‘ game moment, and with one accord, shout- 
ing in his own defense, or abuse of Chris- 
tie, the noise became so great that, fortu- 
nately perhaps, not a sentence was dis- 
tinguishable. They all shouted together 
and by turns until Christie, out of breath 
and crying with rage, ran out of the room 
and down stairs, in her haste almost over- 
turning Mrs. Macintosh, who had been 
moralizing just outside the door, and now 
stepped in to condole with Betty Frasier, 
who sat wiping her red face and panting 
with her past exertions. 

Tak’ a little toddy to settle yer nerves, 
Mrs. Fraiser,” said her comforter, present- 
ing a glass which she had just mixed, and 
helping herself still more liberally. ‘We 
hae a’ our trials,” she continued with a 
sigh, “and ye canna expect a’ yer family 
to be like this pet lamb ;” and she kissed 
Elsie, who sat looking from one to another 
with an expression of puzzled distress. 
“A sour, ill-faured hizzy, Mrs. Frasier; I 
wonder mony a time ye dinna turn her 
out o’ the house,” and she sipped her 
toddy indignantly. But by this time Betty 
Frasier’s rage had subsided, and she turn- 
ed sharply on her friend. 

“She's my ain bairn, Mrs. Macintosh, 
and I'll no turn her out o’ the house nor 
let ony body speak ill o’ her in it;” and 
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Mrs. Macintosh finished her tumbler and 
walked off in a huff. 

At the foot of the stairs Christie met 
her uncle Sandy Mackill, who occupied 
the room below the Frasiers. He had 
heard the domestic storm and was waiting 
to accompany her home, knowing that 
none of her brothers were likely to do so, 
though her home was at a distance and 
the hour late. 

“Christie, woman,” said he, “ what for 
do ye kick up thae dusts? Ye.ken it does 
nae guid.” 

“T canna stand it, man,” replied Christie. 
wy my fether’s guid wage they might 
a’ be living sae respectable ; and to see 
them consorting wi’ rifraf, and just going 
the broad road as hard as they can drive,” 
And she told him of the irreverent man- 
ner in which Elsie had been made to sing 
the hymn. ‘ What guid is the Sunday- 
school to do her wi sic teaching at 
hame ?” 

Her uncle shook his head. “ There’s 
no one o’ them costs me as muckle thought 
as wee Elsie; her face is ower bonny for 
a poor man’s child, and she’s ower easy 
coaxed and persuaded, I fear, to be very 
clever at taking care o’ hersel’; and then 
our mither’s a wardless Hecland woman, 
no fit to bring up sic a bairn. Od, I'm 
awfy feard for Elsie; ifshé was mair like 
yersel’, she’d be far safer.” 

Christie broke out in angry despera- 
tion: ‘Bode na ill o’ wee Elsie, man 
Sandy; I canna bear it. Ill work my 
fingers to the bone but I'll tak’ care o’ 
her. I maun hae her -out o’ that land 
some way or other.” 

“T canna see how ye’re to doit, Christie,” 
said her uncle; “I’se warrant ye hae no a 
penny to the fore, and ye maun‘first hae 
siller, and then our parents’ consent, if ye 
think to put her out onywhere. I would 
help if ye hit on ony guid plan, like setting 
her to learn a trade wi’ decent people; but 
that canna be done for some time, and if 
it’s ever to be done, ye maunna lend yer 
siller to yer mither.” 

“‘T canna well refuse it when the tear’s 
in her een, uncle, and they hae never a 
penny to the fore when sickness and 
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trouble comes upon them, But I'll do it 
for Elsie’s sake,” she said resolutely. 

“That's right,” replied Sandy Mackill ; 
“if they will waste just aince let them 
want, it will maybe do them guid; for 
your mither’s a wardless Heeland woman, 
as I said, and she’s ruining the lads. It’s 
talked o’ already that Charley’s no steady, 
and I think Sandy far war’, though he’s 
slyer wi’ it, and ye ken if it come to Mr. 
Cameron’s ears it would just be their 
ruin.” 

“T hae lost a’ hope o’ thae lads,” said 
Christie, ‘“‘and I canna keep my temper 
wi’ them, but I'll save Elsie some gate.” 

But it pleased God to save “ wee Elsie” 
from all the evils which they apprehended 
for her, and to turn even “thae ne’er-do- 
well lads from the error of their ways” 
without the help of Christie or her uncle. 

For two or three weeks Christie’s work 
went on as usual. Her father called to 
bid her good-by before he sailed ; and 
then she heard no more from Shoemaker’s 
Close, until one day, when she was “ do- 
ing’? her upper rooms, a fellow-servant 
called her down to speak with her brother 
Dan. Christie finished the room she was 
arranging, and then walked leisurely 
down-stairs with a very rigid face. If 
Dan wanted any thing, he was not likely 
to get it that day. As soon as Christie 
entered the room where he was waiting, 
he hurried toward her, wiping his face 
with a torn handkerchief, and crying out, 
“O Christie! puir wee Elsie has gotten 
sic an awfy fall, I think she’s dead.” For 
a moment Christie stood looking at him 
in helpless bewilderment. Then she ran 
up-stairs for her things, and, leaving a 
message for her mistress, who was not 
at home,-she hurried away with ‘Dan at 
the top of their speed. It was a long 
walk with all her haste; and she tried to 
learn the particulars from Dan, but he 
could tell her very little. A man had 
carried her home in his arms, looking like 
“a dead bairn,” he said, sobbing; and 
Betty had gone off into screaming hyster- 
ics, Mrs. Macintosh had come in to help 
them, while her husband ran for a doc- 
tor; and Dan, not knowing what to do, 
had gone first for Charley, whose work 
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was near the High street, and then for 
Christie. When they entered the court, 
Christie sat down on the first step of the 
stair, trembling and faint, and told Dan 
to run up and bring her word that she 
was not dead. He did as he was told; 
but soon hastened to the head of the stairs, 
and bawled out to his sister, ‘Come up, 
Christie, come up—she’s no’ a bit the 
waur.” 

Christie rose and went slowly up the 
stairs, feeling sick and confused with the 
excitement and fatigue she had under- 
gone. Betty met her at the head of the 
stairs, laughing and crying at the same 
breath. “Come in, woman, and sit down,” 
she cried. “ Ye’re just like mysel’. Oh! 
I thought I was going out o’ my mind 
a’ thegither.” Mrs. Macintosh, who was 
sitting in the room with her favorite resto- 
rative before her, now insisted on Christie 
drinking a glass of what had been made 
for her mother, whose nerves, Mrs. Macin- 
tosh said, “just took the upper hand of her 
entirely ;” and as she had mixed a much 
greater quantity than Betty could be per- 
suaded to take, she was preventing waste 
by finishing the remainder. 

Christie learned from the two women 
that Elsie had been sent on an errand by 
her mother, which took her up a long 
outer-stair ; and when she had reached the 
landing, and was about to enter the door, 
a large boy came rushing down-stairs, and 
in a sort of rude play pushed her against 
the railings, which, being either rotten or 
ill-secured, gave way, and precipitated her 
some twenty feet into the court below. 
That she escaped with her life was prob- 
ably owing to her fall being broken by a 
washing-tub, which the tenant of the 
lower room had set against the stairs. 
“And she cam’ doun on the tub wi’ her 
back and shoulders, and sae saved her 
head, ye ken; though she lay like ain 
dead for half an hour.” 

“The doctor says that when she has 
had a sleep she'll be nain the waur,” said 
Betty Frasier, who had recovered her 
usual spirits, though still laboring under 
no little excitement. By the time Christie 
had heard all this she was sufficiently 
calm to enter the closet and look at Elsie. 
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Here she found Charley sitting on the 
side of the bed, and regarding the child 
with a very anxious face. She was sleep- 
ing with her eyes half open, and started 
and moaned uneasily as if in pain. 
Charley directed Christie's attention to 
the troubled, twitching face and hands, 
and asked her what she thought, saying, 
“That's no a right sleep, ye ken.” “It’s 
maybe the awfy fright she got, since the 
doctor says she’s a’ right,” replied Chris- 
tie. “That was no’ exactly what he 
said,” whispered her brother, “though it’s 
nae guid contradicting our mither. He 
said there was naething to be done, as nae 
banes were broken, but to keep her quiet ; 
but it some way seemed to me that he 
looked guy serious, though I could get nae 
mair out o’ him than that.” Christie 
caught his uneasiness at once, but Mrs. 
Frasier became quite angry when they 
mentioned their fears to her. “It’s just 
Christie’s way, boding ill, as her fether 
says. She's aye looking out for squalls,” 
she said. 

After some hours Elsie woke, and, 
being glad to see Christie, seemed bright- 
er than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected, so that: her sister returned to her 
place, having charged Dan to bring her 
word every Sabbath how Elsie appeared. 
On the two succeeding Sabbaths Dan 
came the bearer of glad tidings ; Elsie was 
better, though she complained of head- 
ache ; and on the third, as Christie could 
not get home for some time, he brought 
her with him, that she might see how 
well she was looking. Very lovely she 
was in the little straw hat and neat meri- 
no dress and jacket; for, thanks to her 
sister, whatever the others might lack, 
she was always provided with neat, suit- 
able clothing; and Betty Frasier, like 
many incorrigible slovens, spared no time 
nor pains in dressing herself or children 
when any thing took them from home. 

After she had been duly admired in the 
servants’ hall, Christie took Elsie up- 
stairs, to let the mistress see her. Mrs. 
Cameron was a reserved and haughty 
woman, having no children of her own; 
but she was not deficient in that instine- 
tive love of “bairns” which so strongly 
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characterizes the Scottish people. Christie 
led Elsie forward, saying, “This is the 
little sister, mem, that I got sic a fright 
about a while ago.” The lady looked in 
surprise from her maid’s plain visage to 
Elsie’s cherub face, and exclaimed iavol- 
untarily, “What a charming child!” 
Elsie dropped a little courtesy, as she had 
been taught to do when spoken to by her 
betters ; and timidly glanced around at 
the grand room and finely-dressed lady, 
who, observing Christie’s look of affec- 
tionate pride, as she stood with folded 
hands regarding the‘ little sister, her 
usually stern face all aglow with pleasure, 
drew her toward her and asked with a 
smile if Christie was very kind to her. 
Elsie smiled brightly. “‘ Very kind, mem. 
They're a’ very kind to me. 

“Ts that because you're so good a little 
girl?” asked the lady. Elsie looked seri- 
ous for a moment,and then shook her head. 

“T think no.” 

“Why ?” said Mrs. Cameron. “You 
are very good, I am sure. Why do you 
think no ?” 

“‘ Because,” replied the child, “mony 
ain doesna ken whether I’m guid or no; 
and a’ body’s aye very guid to me forbye 
my ain folk. I think it’s just guid-natur, 
mem, but I’m very glad o’t.” And the 
bright smile flashed over the little face 
again, bringing all its dimples into play. 

Mrs. Cameron’s idea of being kind to 
the children of “ the lower class” was to 
inquire if they went to school, present 
them with oranges, and dismiss them with 
the gracious assurance that she was sure 
they tried to be very good; but in this 
case she quite forgot Elsie’s relationship 
to her maid-servant, and, drawing the 
child toward her, kissed her more than 
once, and said to the delighted Christie : 
“ After all, the little one does not seem 
robust; and as she has had a long walk 
you had better keep her with you all 
night, if you think your mother will per- 
mit it, and let her brother come for her 
in the morning.” Then she directed 
Christie to give her brother and sister 
their dinner; and Dan was dismissed as 
soon as the meal was over, while Elsie 
remained to sleep with her sister. 
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It was a wonderful afternoon for Elsie. 
Mrs. Cameron had a fine garden, with 
vinery and greenhouses full of rare and 
beautiful flowers, and the child followed 
the old gardener about in a perfect rap- 
ture of admiration. When John Frasier 
was at home he was in the habit of tak- 
ing his two younger children on Sabbath 
mornings to walk around Arthur’s Seat, 
or through the meadows, and every one 
of these days was marked with a white 

‘stone in “wee Elsie’s” memory. She 
and Dan had run and gamboled on the 
grass like young kids; and thought them- 
%elves supremely blessed; but this gar- 
den far exceeded her wildest imagination 
of the beautiful. It seemed like a glimpse 
of Paradise to the poor little girl, whose 
life had been spent in that dark court, 
where there was nothing to please the 
eye, and the sense of smell was a positive 
disadvantage. She was fairly tired out 
when Christie put her to bed at last, and 
fell asleep almost as soon as her head 
touched the pillow. 

But toward morning Christie was 
awakened by the child tossing restlessly 
about and sighing heavily. She took her 
in her arms and hushed her softly, but 
Elsie still stirred and sighed, and at length 
she roused her sister from a doze by say- 
ing wearily: ““O Christie, woman, the 
nights are lang, lang!” There was a sort 
of sad patience in the child’s voice that 
startled Christie, and rising immediately 
she lit the gas and looked anxiously at 
Elsie. There seemed nothing the matter 
with her; though her cheeks were flushed 
and she looked feverish, her pulse was nat- 
ural, and her skin moistand cool. Chris- 
tie could not understand it. Sitting down 
by the child, she talked with her for a 
while, and learned that Elsie lay awake 
nearly every night now. ‘I’m quite hap- 
py a’ the day,” she said in reply to Chris- 
tie’s questions ; ‘ but it’s weary, weary in 
the dark, and fearsome. Sometimes I 
canna keep frae greeting,” and her lip 
trembled as she spoke. 

Christie sat beside her for more than 
two hours before she fell asleep, and then 
watched her with a dreadful pain at her 
heart, for Elsie slept with half-closed eye- 
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lids, and her hands and eyebrows twitch- 
ed in the same nervous way which had 
alarmed Charley in that first sleep after 
the fall. Clearly there was something 
wrong with the child. 

““She’ll be ta’en frae us,” she groaned, 
and falling on her knees prayed passion- 
ately for Elsie’s life. Her religion was 
more of fear than love, and like many an- 
other fearful worshiper, she thought of 
her God more as an avenger than a pre- 
server, and she was haunted by a “ fearful 
looking for of judgment.” She slept no 
more, but dressing herself, went about her 
work with a heavy heart. 

It was late when Elsie woke, and about 
the middle of the day Dan came for her. 
The old gardener gave her a pot of cro- 
cus, and another containing a geranium 
in full flower, and the cook a little basket 
which Mrs. Cameron had filled with can- 
dies; and she skipped off with Dan, who 
carried a flower-pot in each arm, perfectly 
radiant with delight. Christie watched 
them down the road, Elsie turning every 
now and then to wave her hand, till they 
were out of sight, and then closed the 
gate and returned to the house, with the 
large tears rolling down her cheeks. 
Watching her closely all the morning, 
with eyes sharpened by apprehension, 
Christie had become convinced that the 
child was changed for the worse ; her face 
was thinner, with dark shadows under 
the eyes, and the nervous twitching of 
the eyebrows, which Charley had first 
noticed in ker sleep, was present when 
awake also, though the play of the child’s 
features when talking and laughing made 
it less perceptible during the day. 


Two years from the time that Elsie had 
visited Christie at Mrs. Cameron’s found 
the family living in a little cottage very 
near that beautiful garden, into which she 
had now permission to come whenever 
she chose. , It was for her sake that the 
family had moved from Shoemaker’s Close 
—for Christie’s dread had grown into a 
terrible certainty—the fall had injured 
her spine, and the doctor thought that 
purer air might help her growth. She 
was not an inch taller than she was two 
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years before, and her back had grown out, 
and one shoulder was higher than the 
other. The poor child’s life was full of 
pain, and fun and frolic were banished 
from the house, where the rough sailor 
father had learned to go softly, and the 
wild brothers to speak low because of her 
terrible headaches. Betty Frasier was 
growing very gray, and her fine color had 
faded as she watched the blighting of her 
hope and pride in her beautiful child ; but 
she was greatly softer and more thought- 
ful, and she and Christie had drawn to- 
gether in their trouble, and perhaps mu- 
tually improved each other. Christie’s 
face was not only less sour but less sad, 
for the daily sight of Elsie’s patience, 
resignation, and perfect trust in the God 
who chasteneth his beloved, was awaken- 
ing a kindred spirit in her. 

All the Frasiers too had learned econ- 
omy at last. They had nothing to spare, 
though all the boys earned money now, 
and each did what he could to help defray 
the heavy expenses of Elsie’s illness, and 
supply the delicate viands to tempt her 
sickly appetite, and furnish her with 
books and simpleamusements. Elsie was 
less saddened than any of the others by 
her affliction. When not in actual pain 
the old bright, glad spirit shone out un- 
conquered, and the disposition, so sweet 
and amiable by nature, was growing 
heavenly in the furnace of affliction. To 
cheer and amuse the others, to make up 
to them in some degree for the sacrifices 
they made for her, and to slfow her sense 
of their unwearied tenderness, was Elsie’s 
constarit thought, and it kept her busy 
and cheerful in spite of suffering. 

Her uncle, Sandy Mackill, came to see 
her every Sabbath afternoon, and on one 
of these visits asked Charley to take a 
walk with him, as he had something to 
talk with him about. “Sandy man,” said 
he, “‘I hae just cum’ frae the north, and 
while I was stopping there I was made 
acquainted wi’ a lame lassie that taught 
the parish bairns in an infant school, and 
kept her auld mither and hersel’ very 
comfortable, and very much respected 
she is by a’ body. Sae it cam’ in my 


mind at ance that this would be a fine 
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thing for Elsie. Ye ken she’s quick at 
her books, and if she get an education 
she'll be just independent, for the doctor 
says if she outlive the time of growth, 
she may bean auld woman yet for a’ 
that’s past and gone.” 

“Hoot, man,” said Charley, “do you 
no think we'll aye provide for puir wee 
Elsie amang us without fashing her about 
her bite and sup? She shall never need 
to keep hersel’ as lang as I live.” 

“That may be,” replied Sandy drily, 
“and it’s no likely she'll outlive ye a’, 
though mair unlikely things have hap- 

“pened; but ony way, the mair Elsie keng, 
the better company she'll be for hersel’ 
and the mair looked up to by ither folk. 
Now I keno’ a student in the High street, 
a clever lad but puir, who'll come here 
every night an hour and teach Elsie for 
half a crown a week. He says he'd as 
soon teach three o’ ye as ain, and learn- 
ing’s a fine thing, Charley; ye’d be nain 
the war yersel o’ a’ little. If yeand Sandy 
make up half the fee, P'll pay the rest.” 

“It'll may be take up Elsie’s time and 
keep her frae thinkin’ lang,” said Charley. 
“We'll ask hersel’.” 

Elsie’s delight at the proposal was so 
evident that Charley walked into town 
with his uncle that night to see the stu- 
dent and conclude the bargain—Sandy 
Mackill advancing the money to buy the 
necessary books. 

John Frasier returning home some 
months after was much astonished at his 
family’s studious habits. Charley and 
Sandy had begun the pursuit of know- 
ledge simply on Elsie’s account, and with 
very little will for the work ; but both had 
good abilities, and the teacher proving 
clever and conscientious, they were soon 
deeply interested in their studies. Her 
father happened to come home at the 
close of one of Elsie’s “bad days.” She 
was uyable to join the class, but lay in 
her father’s arms listening to the boys, 
and seeming interested in the lessons. 
Next morning she told him all about the 
fine plans Sandy Mackill had started for 
her, and informed him that she had be- 
gun her work already by teaching Dan 
“ whiles,” 
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Elsie’s beginning had been sufficiently 
discouraging, Dan being neither apt nor 
willing ; nevertheless she had done some- 
thing with that sulky lad, into whom no 
schoolmaster had been able to thrash so 
much as the rudiments, and she per- 
suaded him to say the multiplication table 
for his father. Poor Dan was the dunce 
of the family, and both father and brothers 
were accustomed to speak in very dis- 
paraging terms of his natural gifts; but 
Elsie seemed so proud and pleased with 
his performance, that John Frasier ex- 
pressed the surprise she so evidently ex- 
pected at her pupil’s progress; and Dan, 
to whose ears the language of praise was 
a strange sound, took to his books more 
.kindly from that day. John Frasier went 
to Leith about the middle of the next 
day, and before going he kissed Elsie, and 
asked her what he should bring her from 
town. Elsie put her arm around his 
neck and stroked his weather-beaten face 
with her soft little hand, as she whispered, 
“Dinna tak’ ower mony drams, but come 
hame early and I'll sing ye ‘ The Flowers 
of the Forest.’ I would like ye to talk to 
me. I'm aye feared, ye ken,” she said 
with a weary little sigh, “that ye'llcum’ 
hame frae some voyage and find me awa, 
and sae I’m fain to look at ye, and talk to 
ye as much as I can.” 

“Lord bless and keep ye, my puir wee 
lassie,” replied John piously, though he 
was a reckless man at times, “dinna 
think o’ sic dismal things.” 

“It’s no dismal,” she replied softly. 
“Tt would be a fine thing for an object 
like me to be done wi’ suffering and sigh- 
ing, and go in at the golden gate where 
Christ shall wipe the tears from all eyes, 
if ye were na a’ sae guid and kind to me 
that I whiles think I'd no be happy in 
heaven until I got yer faces a’ about me 
again. Come hame and nurse me this 
evening if ye can.” 

John came home sober, and his little 
daughter sang and smiled and coaxed 
him; and though he may have been a 
little “ disguised in drink” during his stay 
on shore, he came home regularly every 
evening ; the change in his habits being 
80 great as to excite the astonishment of 
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his companions. The home was not an 
unpleasant place after all, though he often 
wiped his brown face as he sat with Elsie 
in his arms. She seemed so happy and 
contented herself that he felt more sad in 
thinking of than in looking at her. 


Three yearsmore. There was no longer 
a doubt of Elsie’s fate; she could not sur- 
vive the period of growth. Her deformity 
had increased terribly, and a speedy ter- 
mination of her sufferings was certain. 
John Frasier came home from one of his 
long voyages and found his child entering 
that cold dark river which sweeps away 
the outward-bound far into the usknown, 
but buoys up no returning bark. All 
that money or skill could do had been 
done, for the pecuniary affairs of the family 
were in a most flourishing condition. 
Charley’s time was out, his talents ac- 
knowledged, and his success in business 
beyond his wildest hopes—Mr. Cameron 
pronouncing him likely to be one of the 
first engineers of the day. The other boys 
were doing well, and Christie lived at 
home with her mother, who needed her 
assistance. Elsie was attacked by spasms, 
impossible to relieve and terrible for those 
who loved her to witness, and every one 
of which seemed likely to end her life. 

She had suffered more than usual one 
summer day, and lay in Christie’s arms, 
faint and exhausted, while her father stood 
at the foot of the bed, his face hidden in 
the curtains, and her mother and brothers 
stood around her weeping silently, and 
waiting for the end; when Betty Frasier’s 
self-control, never very great, failed her 
utterly, and she broke out into a wild, bit- 
ter cry, ‘‘O my bairn, my bonny bairn! 
what hae I done, my innocent lamb, that ye 
should be afflicted sae, and mony a worth- 
less hizzie strong and straight and tall. 
Dinna bid me hold my peace, Christie, I 
canna bear it; there’s neither justice nor 
mercy in it, say what ye will. Oh! John, 
man, mind her tenth birthday in the auld 
land, when she danced like a fairy, and 
sang her bit hymn, and a’ tellt me what 
a bonny woman she would mak’, and a 
proud mother I would be. And after her 
trouble came, how she bore it like a gaint 
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and no like ony morfil bairn, and strove 
at her books till a’ body wondered mair at 
her wisdom than they had at her beauty ; 
and now it’s a’ at an end—the beauty 
blasted, and the goodness and wisdom go- 
ing down to the cauld grave. I canna bear 
it, I canna be still and watch my hope and 
pride gasping out her blameless life in 
agony. Would God I could dee for her, 
my bairn, my dear bairn !”—and she sobbed 
aloud in her wild grief. 

John Frasier hurried out of the room, 
and even Christie joined in the burst of 
weeping around Elsie’s bed ; for what Betty 
had spoken was more or less in the hearts 
of all. Why had this child been made so 
beautiful and lovable and saintly only 
that the frail fairy-like form might be rack- 
ed with torture, and the hearts of those 
who loved her be filled with anguish ? 
This child’s life seemed a cruel mistake to 
many besides her mother, who thought she 
had better never have been born, or have 
died in infancy, than live as she had lived. 

But Elsie opened her eyes and said: 
“Gie me the restorative, Christie, and call 
my fether back, I hae something to say to 
ye a’ before I am past saying it.” And 
when he had returned she laid her hand in 
his and said: “I want to tell ye that there 
was a time when I thought something like 
my mither has said, and I used to lie 
awake through the lang nights thinking 
what I could do for ye each and a’ if God 
would gie me health and strength, and 
prayed with tears that my back might be 
straightened and my life spared. When I 
saw this could never be, I was grieved and 
thought myself hardly dealt with, that I 
must be a burden a’ my life, and need never 
hope to be a help to ye that I was sae fain 
to serve; but that is over now, and I see 
my work is done, though not in my ain 
way. Through mony a wakeful night I 
hae thought o’ that night in the auld land, 
and in thinking it over I came to under- 
stand some things I did not see at the 
time. Nain o’ us were in a guid way that 
night, pleasant as it was. Mrs, Macintosh 
and her friends werena guid company for 
my mither, and the lads and lasses were 
bad companions for my brothers and my- 
sel’. It was well for us a’ to come out o’ 
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that place, and I doubt if we would ever 
have come but for Elsie’s ill health, which 
made my dear mither gie up dancing and 
visiting and sit in the house, that she 
might nurse me and save money to supply 
my many wants. And Charley and Sandy, 
what drew ye frae the play-house and 
frqlics ye were sae fond o’, and kept ye 
in our ain house, but that ye might save 
money to pay for my doctoring? Then ye 
began the night school for my amusement, 
and it has made scholars o’ ye both. Fether, 
were ye not drawn frae the bottle and the 
dram-shop by your wish to please your puir 
crippled bairn ? Do ye no see, mither dear, 
that I might hae grown up tall and straight 
and bonny, and no hae been half the use 
to ony o’ ye, though I hae cost ye sae mony 
tears? It was for love o’ me ye gave up 
your own pleasures, and worked and sav- 
ed that I might want nothing, and ye owe 
much o’ your present fair fortune to the sac- 
rifices ye made for puir Elsie’s sake, so I 
did not suffer in vain. To be the means 
of drawing ye on thus far has been my 
work; and call ye this nothing ?” 

Her face was lit with something of the 
old brilliant joyful look which had been 
her natural expression in happy childhood 
as she cried: “Oh! praise the Lord wi’ me, 
and let us magnify his name together, for 
he has led us all by paths we knew not; 
from off the broad road that leadeth to 
destruction into the strait and narrow way 
that leadeth unto life. As for me,” she 
continued solemnly, “the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me in that day. Bury me ina 
pleasant place, fether ; and after I am gone, 
when God has been good to ye and ye’re 
proud o’ your well-doing sons, come where 
I lie and ask yourself if mine has been a 
wasted life, and if Wee Elsie was no an 
instrument of guid in the hand o’ the Lord, 
who will reward your kindness to his suf- 
fering creature! Blessing, he has blessed 
ye; and in your sorrow he will comfort ye. 

“Here is uncle Sandy,” she added, “and 
he will gie us a prayer; not for me, un- 
cle, but for my puir father and mother, for 
I am nearly home, but they have grief stil’ 
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waiting them when it shall be well with 
their child.” 

“ Are ye then sae happy, Elsie?” asked 
her uncle; “hae ye nae fears ?” 

“No doubts, no fears,” smiled Elsie, who 
was now much exhausted, and closing her 
eyes she murmured slowly: 


“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green.” 


Betty Frasier wept in Christie’s arms, 
but she wept softly, and her brother’s 
prayer, that strength and patience might 
be granted her, seemed answered in the 
offering. 
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A few more hours and Elsie was gone : 
no more pain, no more anguish seemed to 
visit her, but she passed away without a 
struggle and with scarce a sigh—and was 
buried as she directed in a pleasant place, 
where the children of Charley Frasier (a 
wealthy and respectable man now) are 
brought from time to time and told of their 
Aunt Elsie, who lived in this world for 
fifteen years, and then returned to God, 
by whom she had been lent to do a good 
work; for the well-doing sons, of whom 
the father is so justly proud, delight to call 
their respectability and prosperity “ Puir 
Wee Elsie’s Work.” 


MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


Hens let me gaze in silence. 


Awed, entranced, 


And stilled as if to worship reverently ; 

Moved to all thoughts most noble, pure, and calm, 
To the strange heart-thrills which the vast awakes, 
I seem o’ermastered by a mighty spell: 

Exalted, yet subdued, my heart I yield, 

In this rude solitude, to eye and ear. 

Beauty and grandeur and a sense of God, 
Commingled all, enchant my willing soul, 

Stir it to longings vague and infinite, 

Fill its profoundest depths and hold it charmed, 
In tranquil wonder and sublime delight. 


Ye massive domes, ye towering cliffs and crags, 
Ye purple summits that lift up your brows 
Bathed in pure azure, or enwreathed with clouds, 
Far, far ye rise above our mortal paths— 

Paths echoing oft with groans and wet with tears ; 


And, in soft sunshine glowing, 


now ye smile, 


As if exulting in a living joy; 

As if in ever-peaceful, grand repose, 

Ye feel not the rude shocks that shake the world, 
Heedless though battles rage and kingdoms fall. 
Yet know I well that ye not ever thus 

Securely stand ; that oft around your heads 
Fierce tempests rave and cleaving lightnings gleam, 
And stunning thunders peal that from each gorge 
To gloomy skies are echoed awful back. 
Changeless ye seem, as if in giant might 

Defying elements and hoary time ; 

*Twere yours the flow of ages to abide, 


While man and his proud works are turned to dust, 
And yet I mark that ye bear countless scars ; 
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That down your rugged steeps currents have swept 
Gashing your sides, and avalanches plunged, 
Baring your rocky breasts to sun and storm, 
Exult not proudly o’er frail, mortal man, 

That naught for him endures ; ye too at last, 

By earth's fixed, unrelenting law, shall waste. 

Yet shall your term be long. Man oft shall mourn 
His perished hopes and joys; shall weep full oft 
His hearts best treasures ravished all too soon; 
Shall see his laurels fade, his honors die, 

His empires pass, his palaces decay, 

His canvas mould, his marbles crumble down, 

His noblest words of eloquence and song 

Lost in forgetfulness, and heard no more; - 
While yet unchanged your majesty remains. 

Oh! ye are worthy, venerable forms, 

That on the long-gone centuries have looked, 

And wait to look on ages yet to come, 

Of the deep reverence that my spirit fecls. 
Helpful ye are to lift my heart to Him 

Whose hand of old your strong foundations laid, 
And piled, with power almighty, your huge towers. 


Therefore I love to climb your rocky steeps, 

To note each outline, drink the spirit in 

That breathes through all your glens and forests wild ; 
To feel the influence of your changeful moods, 
And gain from each some joy or impulse new. 

I love, as now, to watch with you alone, 

When morning greets you early with her smile ; 
When evening bids you late a kind good-night ! 
When ye are holding converse with the stars, 
At midnight clustering thick around your heads, 
Like jewels in some august monarch’s crown, 

I love among the pines, far down your slopes, 
When winds breathe softly in the cool, still eve, 
To linger for the latest notes of birds— 

Notes sweetly tender as befits the hour ; 

While rills and distant waterfalls respond, 

And with their chimes the diapason fill. 

Ah! then I seem with God, and almost hear 
Voices of angels speaking words of love. 

And lingering still, well pleased, I dare to dream 
That the soft cadences that swell and die 

In your thick shades, are echoes of sweet sounds 
Wafted to earth from holy chorus of heaven; 

Or greetings kind of saintly souls from whom 
Long since I parted at the gate of death ; 

Who, loving and well loved, were wont to speak 
Words that were ever music to my ears. 


Long it were joy to stay. But now again, 
To duty’s call attentive, I return, 
As if from holy ground, to meet the shock 
Of life’s rude jars, and wrestle with its ills. 
But from your base, 0 mountains! I shall go 


Stronger, with loftier purposes inspired, 
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With fresher thoughts and calmer life within, 
And firmer rest in God. His changeless pledge 
Of love, and love’s best gifts to faithful souls, 
Shall stand when even ye, crumbled by time, 


And lost by slow decay, shall be no more, 
And earth itself hath vanished as a dream. 


Gren Hovsz, June, 1866. 


MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE. 


MRS. HEMANS, 


Fericra DororneaA Browne was born 
in Duke street, Liverpool, on the 25th of 
September, 1793. The house is not 
known. Some months ago I wandered 
throngh the quaint old street, situated in 
the lower part of the town, near the river 
and the custom-house, Many of the 
dwellings are a century old, with vener- 
able porches that speak of old respecta- 
bility, and fancy may accord the honor to 
any one of them. Her father, of Irish 
parentage and birth, was a merchant in 
the great capital of sea-commerce; her 
mother, Miss Wagner, was of Italian de- 
scent, and the poet was fond of tracing 
the peculiar tendency of her mind to the 
Venetian blood she inherited. But to 
that mother she was indebted for higher 
boons. She was a good and accomplished 
woman, who gave to her daughter those 
lessons of practical virtue that were early 
learned to be afterward taught in immor- 
tal verse. 

Happily, while still very young, her 
father retired to comparative solitude in 
North-Wales, and in that wild, romantic, 
and picturesque country, closely commun- 
ing with Nature, her taste was formed, and 
her mind strengthened. During nearly 
the whole of her life she was a resident 
in the land she loved intensely. It re- 
tained its charm, even after she had vis- 
ited Ireland, Scotland, and the English 
lakes. 

Two years before she had entered “her 
teens” she produced a volume of poems, 
Other works followed, and her name had 
become famous when, in her nineteenth 
year, she married Captain Alfred Hemans, 
of the Fourth Regiment, a gentleman 


closely connected with one of the oldest 
Welsh families in the neighborhood. Al 
though no quarrel arose, the marriage was 
not a happy one. Captain Hemans was 
a good deal older than his wife, and his 
health having been much impaired by for- 
eign service, he became, a few years after 
they wedded, a permanent resident in 
Italy, his wife continuing to reside in 
Wales, rearing and educating five sons 
who were born to them, working for her 
own and their honorable independence. 

“She was married at eighteen, in all 
the trustfulness of a young enthusiastic 
nature, but was fated soon to see her 
dreams of happiness give place to sad 
realities, and the blight thus cast upon 
her affections, tinged with mournfulness 
a temperament naturally ardent and joy- 
ous.” 

On this sad subject she rarely spoke, 
even to her nearest friends. Mrs. Law- 
rence tells us it was “sacred and unap- 
proachable.” It would be only evil now 
to seek to fathom the mystery. No doubt 
it was the shadow that cast a perpetual 
gloom over her path through life, and gave 
a tone of sadness to all she wrote. She 
exclaims in one of her poems: 


“Tell me no more 
Of my soul’s gifts! Are they not vain 
To quench its haunting thirst for happiness ?”” 


From the time he left her—for seven- 
teen years—the husband and wife never 
again met. Her duties, and perhaps her 
natural dispusition, kept her apart from 
the bustle of life. Except once, I believe 
she never visited London. She loved 
solitude, and enjoyed its calm ; indeed, it 
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was in a great degree necessary to her, 
for her constitution was always delicate. 
Subsequently she‘lived at Bronwylfa, near 
to St. Asaph, the residence of her brother, 
General Sir H. Browne, that home being 
one of the abiding places I have pictured. 
She found time, however, to learn as well 
as to write much ; and, it is said, had in- 
timate acquaintance with several modern 
languages, with the Latin also, which, 
probably, she acquired that she might 
“better teach her sons. 

But Rhyllon, near also to St. Asaph, 
was the residence she most loved. On 
General Sir Henry Browne's second mar- 
riage, she, with her mother, sister, and all 
her children, went to reside there. Here 
she dwelt during the remainder of the 
years she passed in Wales. 

During three or four years she resided 
at Wavertree, a village suburb of Liver- 
pool. The house in which she lived is 
now surrounded with unpicturesque 
dwellings, and is conspicuous for the 
absence of attractions that formed her 
chief delight in Wales. For some time 
she resided in Westmoreland. Not far 
from the shores of Windermere is ‘“‘ Dove’s 
Nest,” still a pretty yet unpretending cot- 
tage. Here she had the frequent compan- 
ionship of the poet she most honored and 
loved ; and Wordsworth, in return for 
sweet companionship, gave her the wealth 
of his friendship, and accorded to her per- 
haps greater homage than he paid to any 
other of his contemporaries. ‘Dove's 
Nest was,” according to Mrs. Hemans, 
“originally designed for a small villa ;” 
but it had passed from the careful hands 
that meant it for “a home;” “traces of 
love” had been gradually effaced ; the 
garden was a wild; the sweet-briar and 
the moss-rose had degenerated. Thus she 
writes: “An air of neglect hangs about 
the little demesne, which does not at all 
approach desolation, and yet gives it some- 
thing of touching interest ;” . . . “per- 
haps some heart like my own, in its 
feelings and sufferings, has here sought 
refuge and repose.” But there was “a 
glorious view of Windermere from an old- 
fashioned alcove” in the garden. 

Circumstances induced her to remove 
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her residence to Dublin. Her brother, 
Colonel Browne, held an important office 
there, as chief of the Metropolitan Con- 
stabulary, and the Irish capital offered 
strong temptations for the education of 
her sons. In that city she dwelt about 
four years, and there she quitted earth on 
the 16th of May, 1835. 

Her death-bed was a becoming close to 
a high, a holy, and a useful life. Her sis- 
ter writes: “ The dark and silent cham- 
ber seemed illumed by light from above, 
and cheered by spirit songs. She would 
say that in her intervals from pain, ‘no 
poetry could express, nor imagination 
conceive, the visions of blessedness that 
flitted across her fancy.’” 

And so her last hours were spent ; 
first, in communing with her own heart, 
and the unutterable comfort she derived 
from trust in her Redeemer ; and next, in 
transmitting affectionate and consoling 
messages to friends; in sending memory 
back to old homes by the sea-shore, to 
mountain rambles, to pleasant outlooks 
upon green fields, to the haunts and the 
books she loved ; filling a darkened room 
in a crowded city with happy thoughts 
and cheerful sights; no repinings, no 
murmurings, a holy calm, a grateful re- 
signation, fervent faith, unbounded trust ! 
Under the influence of these mingled sen- 
sations, feelings, hopes, she dictated to 
her brother the last of her poems, The 
Sabbath Sonnet. It -breathes the beauti- 
ful humanity, loving-kindness, and holy 
devotion that characterized all her works. 

No record of Mrs. Hemans should be 
without a copy of that sonnet. It was 
dictated to Colonel Browne on Sunday, 
the 26th April: 


“ How many blessed groups this hour are 

bending 

Through England’s primrose meadow paths, 
the way 

Toward spire and tower, ’mid shadowy elms 
ascending 

Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hal- 
lowed day ! 

The halls, from old heroic ages gray, 

Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets 
low 
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With whose thick orchard blooms the soft 
winds play, 

Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a freed vernal stream, J may not 
tread 

With them those pathways—to the feverish 
bed 

Of sickness bound; yet, O my God! I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath 
filled 

My chastened heart, and all its throbbings 
stilled 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness,” 


This is the picture her sweet sister 
draws of her death-bed, or rather of her 
state just previous to her removal from 
earth: ‘“ Her sleep was calm and happy, 
and none but pleasing dreams ever visited 
her couch ; serenity and submission shed 
their influence over all. At tinfes her 
spirit would appear half-etherealized, her 
mind would seem to be fraught with deep 
and holy and incommunicable thoughts ; 
and she would entreat to be left alone, in 
stillness and darkness, to ‘ commune with 
her own heart,’ and reflect on ‘the mer- 
cies of the Saviour.’” “She will not,” 
wrote one of her friends, “ allow a mourn- 
ful look or tone at her bedside.” Mrs. 
Lawrence writes: “She had frequent 
wanderings of mind, but the images she 
dwelt on were mostly beautiful, and with 
no terror in them; and her release was as 
peaceful as an infant falling to sleep. She 
uttered a scarcely audible sigh, and ex- 
pired.” 

One of the latest of her poems, The 
Poet’s Dying Hymn, has these lines: 


“T bless thee with my glad song’s dying 
breath, 
I bless thee, O my God !” 


The room in which she passed away 
was a back room, in a house in Dawson 
street, Dublin, (now numbered 20.) It is 
the house next to the Mayoralty. It 
commanded a view of a dull court. It 
may have contrasted wearily with the 
prospect from Grwych, Bronwylfa, and 
Rhyllon; but her heart was far from it, 
half-way to heaven before she quitted 
earth. 
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“The chamber where the good man meets 
his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life—quite on the verge of 
heaven !” 


I visited that house not many months 
ago, and also the neighboring church of 
St. Anne, in a vault underneath which lie 
her remains. A mural tablet contains 
her name, her age, and the date of her 
death, with the following lines from one 
of her poems : 


‘Calm, on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now ! 

Even while with us thy footsteps trod 
His seal was on thy brow. , 

Dyst to its narrow house beneath ! 
Soul to its place on high! 

They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die !” 


There is a memorial window in the 
church—placed there by public subscrip- 
tion, chiefly by the exertions of the vicar 
of the Parish, the Rev. H. H. Dickinson. 

Such is a brief outline of the unevent- © 
fiil life of a poet, whose writings are | 
known, valued, and loved throughout the 
world. 

Of Mrs. Hemans I knew personally but 
little. I saw her only once in her cottage 
at Wavertree. She was ill, and my visit 
was a brief one; the more brief because 
I was under a promise to repeat it, but 
unhappily that promise I was not permit- 
ted to keep, for she grew worse, and the 
enjoyment I anticipated was postponed to 
a time that was not to come on earth. 
But I had frequent correspondence with 
her; and during my editorship of the 
New Monthly she was a regular writer in 
that magazine, while some of the most 
charming of her poems—The Hebrew 
Mother, Passing Away, The Trumpet 
Song, and others—were contributed by 
her to The Amulet. For the New Month- 
ly, also, she wrote the only prose she 
published. 

Wavertree was comfortless and uncheer- 
ful, calculated to depress rather than to 
enliven. It is the corner of a row, with 
a small garden in front, and another be- 
hind ; but the flowers she so dearly loved 
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could not grow there. From all rural 
sights and sounds she was utterly ex- 
cluded. There was no breeze to bring 
joy and health— 


“The light that surrounds her is all from 
within.” 


I also visited Wavertree cottage a few 
months ago. It was unoccupied then ; 
but I was strongly oppressed by a feeling 
of sorrow that even a portion of her life 
had been spent in a neighborhood so in- 
auspicious and in an atmosphere so in- 
harmonious. 

Mr. Chorley describes Wavertree “as 
the third of a cluster, or row, close to a 
dusty road, and yet too townish in its 
appearance and situation to be called a 
cottage. It was set in a small court, and 


within doors all was gloomy and comfort- - 


less, but with her harp, and her books, 
and the flowers with which she loved to 
fill her little rooms, they assumed a hab- 
itable, almost an elegant appearance.” 

Her early delicacy of frame n8 doubt 
influenced her mind. She did not seek 
the enjoyments young girls usually seek: 
Her pleasure was in solitude, in the com- 
panionship of books, and in the discharge 
of the duties that after-life brought to her. 
There is said to have been a prophetic 
utterance by some one, ‘‘ That child is 
not made for happiness—her color comes 
and goes too fast ;” and Miss Landon 
states that she once asked Miss Jewsbury 
if she thought Mrs. Hemans a happy per- 
son? “No,” was the reply, “her en- 
joyment is feverish, and she desponds ; 
she is like a lamp whose oil is consumed 
by the light it yields ;” and there was sad 
truth in her own lines: 


“ All the vivid interests of life look pale 
And dim around me!” 


Hers was that beauty which depends 
mainly on expression. Like her writings, 
it was thoroughly womanly ; her auburn 
hair parted over her brow, and fell on 
either side in luxuriant curls. Her eyes 
are described as “ dove-like,” with a chas- 
tened character that appertained to sad- 
ness. -“A calm repose,” so writes one of 
her friends, “ not unmingled with melan- 
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choly, was the characteristic expression 
of her face; but when she smiled all 
traces of sorrow were lost, and she seem- 
ed to be ‘ but little lower than the angels’ 
—fitting shrine for a soul so pure.” 

Her portrait is thus given by her friend 
Mrs. Lawrence: ‘‘Mrs. Hemans was of an 
excellent height, just not tall, and of a 
slight and pleasing form; the hands very 
delicate and pretty. She had a profusion 
of auburn hair, and the blue eyes and 
coloring of the complexion were analo- 
gous.” She adds: “She had been in 
youth very beautiful, but she faded early,” 
and adds that “Sher language and imagery 
in speaking were studiously correct and 
beautiful—hardly less so than in her 
poetry. 
“Delta” (Dr. Moir) prefacing one of the 
volumes of her poems, describes her as 
“about the middle height, rather slender ; 
her countenance of great intelligence and 
expression.” ‘In all her feelings,” he 
adds, “ she is intensely and entirely fem- 
inine;’ . “overall her pictures 
of Seetin are spread the glory and the 
grace reflected from purity of morals, dig- 
nity of sentiment, beauty of imagery, sub- 
limity of religious faith, and ardor of 
patriotism.” 

Mrs. Hemans knew, indeed, but few 
persons. Though her friends were many, 
and her admirers numerous, her acquaint- 
ances were limited. ‘My whole life,” 
she writes, “has lain within the circle of 
those wild Welsh hills, and I know no- 
body.” Perhaps the best portrait of her 
is that of her friend Miss Jewsbury: “She 
is lovely without being beautiful; her 
rich and silky brown hair of unusual 
length, flowed round her, when unbraided, 
like a vail.” She adds, “Other women 
might be more commanding, more ver- 
satile, more acute, but I never saw one so 
exquisitely feminine; . she had a 
passive temper, but decided tastes; her 
strength and her weakness alike lay in 
her affections. Her voice was a sad, sweet 
melody ; her gladness was like a burst of 
sunlight ; and if, in her depression, she 
resembled night, it was night bearing the 
stars.” 

In the frequent conversations I have 
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had with Miss Jewsbury relative to her 
beloved friend, she could never speak of 
her without intense enthusiasm—a fer- 
vor that has often brought tears into her 
eyes. 

The abundant offspring of her high and 
holy mind—the imperishable outpourings 
of her pure and generous heart—are the 
property of the world. They have been 
translated into every language of civil- 
ized man. Those who would teach res- 
ignation, meekness, truth, virtue, piety, 
resort to her poems as lessons attrac- 
tive, impressive, and permanent, and 
know that in every line she wrote, she 
was discharging the divinest duty of 
the poet. 

From the period, in childhood almost, 
wheh she published a collection of “ Ju- 
venile Poems” nearly to her close of life, 
she had sent forth volume after volume, 
each surpassing the other in sweetness 
and in power. It seemed as if the intel- 
lectual mine was inexhaustible, and per- 
haps her last productions will be con- 
sidered her best. 

I may with propriety introduce here 
some recollections of the three friends to 
whom she was most attached, and who 
have done justice to her memory—Mrs. 
Lawrence, her sweet sister Mrs. Owen, 
and Mary Jane Jewsbury—with two of 
whom we had the privilege to be person- 
ally acquainted. ‘ 

Her sister—whom it was our happ 
chance to know, meeting her often at the 
house of Mrs. Hemans’seldest son, George 
Willoughby—was a woman rarely gifted, 
most amiable, and most estimable. When 
she wrote the life of Mrs. Hemans she was 
the wife of the Rev. Mr. Hughes; and by 
that name she is chiefly know Some 
years after his death, she married the 
Rey. W. Hicks Owen, M.A., senior vicar 
of St. Asaph and vicar of Tremeirchion, 
Rural Dean. With that most excellent 
clergyman she enjoyed sixteen years of 
happiness, unbroken except by occasional 
visitations of ill-health. She died in 1858, 
and sleeps in the quiet graveyard of the 
little church of Tremeirchion, among the 
hills that surround the valley through 
which runs the Clwyd, that 
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“Cambrian river, with slow music gliding 
By pastoral hills, old woods, and ruined 
towers,” 


beside the banks of which the sisters had 
passed nearly the whole of their useful, 
but tranquil and uneventful lives. 

All to whom she was known—and they 
were many—will bear witness to the truth 
of this inscription, placed on a tablet un- 
derneath the memorial window of the 
church in which rest her remains: 


“This window was erected by many and 
attached friends, to the glory of God, and in 
affectionate remembrance of Harriet Mary 
Owen, who departed this life 14th March, 
1858. She was the wife of Rev. W. H. Owen, 
vicar of this parish, and was sister of Felicia 
Hemans, many of whose lyrics she set to 
music, She was a woman of great intellec- 
tual endowments, of deep and varied reading, 
a good linguist, and an accomplished musician. 
With these high qualities was combined the 
most practical good sense in the common 
things of every-day life. A gentle and con- 
siderate mistress, and one who ‘looked well 
to the ways of her household.’ 

“She had so disciplined her temper, that 
no provocation caused an impatient or fretful 
feeling. Very pitiful and courteous, but 
gifted with a brave and independent spirit, 
which unhesitatingly marked its abhorrence 
of all that was base and dishonorable. For 
sixteen years she fulfilled indefatigably all 
the duties of a country clergyman’s wife, and 
was unceasingly occupied in furthering deeds 
of charity and loving kindness. In this course, 
even when weighed down by extreme bodily 
anguish, she steadfastly persevered to the 
very last. In joy and in sorrow, in prosperity 
and in adversity, she presented to those 
around her, and who knew her best, a bright 
example of the Christian graces, Faith, Hope 
and Charity.” 


Mrs. Lawrence, whose Recollections of 
Mrs. Hemans I have quoted in this me- 
mory, was one of the most beloved of 
her friends. That accomplished lady 
lived in a great mansion near the humble 
dwelling of the poet, to whom her doors 
were ever open wide in welcome. Her 
residence was at Mosley Hall, near Liver- 
pool. Her richly cultivated mind enabled 
her fully to appreciate the genius of her 
neighbor, whom she loved with intense 
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affection, and it is a pleasant task to asso- 
ciate their honored names. 

There was another whose close intimacy 
with Mrs. Hemans did honor to both— 
Maria Jane Jewsbury, the much elder 
sister of the lady whose works are now 
before the world, and who has achieved 
high repute. 

Maria Jane Jewsbury was born in Mea- 
sham, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in the 
year 1800. She published several valua- 
ble books in poetry and prose, obtaining 
celebrity chiefly under the signature of 
M. J. J.,; married in 1832 the Rev. W. K. 
Fletcher, one of the chaplains of the East 
India Qompany ; and died of cholera on 
the way to Poonah, on the 4th of October, 
1833. 

“She died,” writes Leetitia Landon, 
(who met her first at our house) “too 
soon, What nobleaspirings, what gener- 
ous enthusiasm, what kindly emotions, 
went down to the grave with her unful- 
filled destiny!” ‘She was,” wrote Mrs. 
Hemans, “taken away if the very prime 
of her intellectual life, when every mo- 
ment seemed fraught with new treasures 
of knowledge and power.” 

Mrs. Hemans wore mourning for her; 
Wordsworth grieved for her loss as that 
of a shining light gone out; and thus 
Professor Wilson refers to her in the 
Noctes: “I saw her once; it was but 
a momentary glance among the moun- 
tains, mounted on a pretty pony, in a 
pretty rural straw hat, and pretty rural 
riding habit, with the sunshine of a cloud- 
less heaven blended in her countenance 
with that of her own cloudless soul. The 
young author of Phantasmagoria rode 
smilingly along a beautiful vale with the 
illustrious Wordsworth, whom she vene- 
rated, pacing in his poetical way at her 
side, and pouring out poetry ir®that glo- 
rious recitative of his, till the vale was 
overflowing with the sound.” 

We knew her intimately, and esteemed 
her much. She was-our guest for a time, 
not long before her marriage, which took 
place in the little church of Penegoes—the 
officiating clergyman being the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, the then husband of Mrs. He- 
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mans’s sister, and the then rector of that 
parish. 

Mrs. Owen writes of the friends, Mrs, 
Hemans and Miss Jewsbury: “Soon a 
feeling of warm interest and thorough un- 
derstanding sprang up between two minds 
so rarely gifted, and both so intent upon 
consecrating their gifts to the highest and 
holiest purposes.” 

In one of her letters to Mrs. Hall, Miss 
Jewsbury says, “I am melancholy by 
nature, cheerful on principle.” A sense 
of duty was certainly strong in her; and 
if her natural disposition was sombre, she 
did much to show she could be cheerful ; 
conversing freely and well, and manifest- 
ing earnest sympathy with the require- 
ments of her companions and the desires 
of her friends. 

This is Mrs. Hall’s memory of Maria 
Jane Jewsbury. She was one of those 
who are called ‘upon to give out know- 
ledge before the fountain is sufficiently 
supplied. She says, indeed, she became 
a writer almost as soon as she became a 
reader, ‘‘sacrificing,” as she writes, “the 
palm-tree to obtain a single draught of 
wine,” grieving she had done nothing 
worthy to live, but purposing great things 
in the hereafter that did not come to her 
onearth. Her career was, in truth, barely 
commenced when it was closed. 

In person, Miss Jewsbury was tall and 
thin; her complexion was sallow, and her 
hair dark—almost black; her eyes, of a 
deep brown, were bright and penetrating ; 
her brow was full; her mouth large, cer- 
tainly not handsome, but expressive ; her 
voice in speaking clear and distinct; her 
laugh cheerful, and her conversational 
powers good. She said many things 
worth yemembering without being pe- 
dantic, and was very ready at repartee. 
She had been much /éted and petted in 
the country; and the friend of Words- 
worth and Mrs. Hemans might have 
looked for pardon if she were exacting of 
more attention than was perhaps justly 
her due. But “the set’ with which she 
mixed in London were the lamps of Lon- 
don society. Very different it was from 
that to which she had been accustomed, 
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and where no doubt she was an oracle. 
She never relished London society. It 
was too diffused, too insincere, to satisfy 
one who had communed much with na- 
ture, and was not over-inclined to admit 
the excellence of any school but that in 
which she herself had graduated. Yet, 
“socially,” no doubt, London did her a 
great deal of good, without bating an iota 
of her high principles. She became more 
tolerant, and more inclined to listen, even 
if she did not agree with the opinions of 
others. She had learned from Wordsworth 
to take pains with whatever she did, and 
told us that, one morning, while staying 
with the poet, she brought him down a 
sonnet on which she considered she had 
bestowed much time. ‘There, Mr. Words- 
worth,” she exclaimed, “‘I have been six 
hours over that sonnet!” The great mas- 
ter took it from her and replied, ‘ Young 
lady, I should have been ‘six weeks !” 

While Miss Jewsbury lived, she did well ; 
but with her vigorous mind, her desire to 
excel, her continued reading, and her habit, 
not only of thinking over what she read, 
but of weighing and balancing every inci- 
dent or suggestion, if she had been longer 
of earth, she would have far surpassed any 
of her earlier works, and bequeathed an 
imperishable name to her country. 

She was one of those women who ought 
not to have married. It would have needed 
a vast amount of love on her part to have 
yielded an opinion even to her husband— 
and yet she loved a man infinitely her in- 
ferior. Whether that love could have 
lasted under the circumstances is a ques- 
tion. Her husband is, I believe, still liv- 
ing, but the brief period of his wedded life 
seems to have entailed on him no duty of 
after-intercourse with the family and 
friends of the beloved and lamented lady. 

During the summer we have been en- 
abled to visit the beautiful district in which 
Mrs, Hemans passed nearly the whole of 
her life, and were “entertained” in the 
two houses—Bronwylfa and, Rhyllon—in 
which branches of her family still reside ; 
the former being the dwelling of Colonel 
Browne (the son of Sir Henry Browne) 
and his family, the latter the abode of 
the Rey. Hicks Owen, the husband of the 
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good and most beloved sister of the poet. 
Both these houses are pictured in our 
memory. They are not stately mansions, 
hut homes full of graceful comforts, in the - 
midst of scenery of surpassing loveliness, 
in the charming vale of Clwyd, through 
which runs a river that has few rivals even 
in North-Wales; for though not often 
rough and wild, it has many breaks over 
rock-stones, with here and there a water- 
fall, and now and then widening into a 
mimic lake. Bronwylfa (it is little more 
thana hundred yards from Rhyllon ) stands 
on an elevation between two rivers, the 
Clwyd and the Elwy. In one of the ad- 
jacent fields are two venerable oak trees, 
under the shade of which Felicia Hemans 
passed some hours of every summer day, 
descending thence to the banks of the 
“Cambrian river” she loved so much, lux- 
uriating in the music it made while passing 
under a rude bridge—time-consecrated ; it 
is Pont-Dafydd, and was built by the be- 
nevolent Bishop David, “ passed away” 
long centuries ago, whose honored name 
is still preserved in the work (one of many 
such) he raised for “the good of his kind.” 
But to see the country of Felicia Hemans 
one must ascend to the summit of the 
cathedral tower. The Cathedral of St. 
Asaph is a venerable, though not a hand- 
some structure, founded in the sixth cen- 
tury, and built in the fourteenth. It stands 
in the centre of a range of hills, overlook- 
ing the whole of the vale of Clwyd, so full 
of traditions of a long past ; for seemingly 
within a stone’s throw, though in reality 
three miles off, rise the ivy-clad towers of 
Rhuddlan, the castle in which the heroic 
princes of Wales withstood for a time the 
armies of the invading Norman, and where 
their “conqueror,” the great Edward, held 
his court and met a parliament, “ thrice 
keeping Christmas here.” Much further 
off, and to the south, is ancient Denbigh, 
with the ruins of a vast castle and of walls 
that once inclosed the town—in circumfer- 
ence more than a mile anda half. There 
are a score of other famous places within 
ken, or but a short drive, between hills, 
from the vale. Those who visit the homes 
and haunts of Felicia Hemans will, how- 
ever, be better pleased to direct their 
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thoughts toward the works of nature than 
to those of man; he will close the book 
that records the “ battles, sieges, fortunes” 
of huge relics of, happily, gone-by times, 
when the half-naked but brave and indom- 
itable Welshman was driven from his val- 
leys and mountains by the steel-clad Nor- 
man; they are neighbors of antiquities so 
remote of date that by the side of them the 
Norman castles are but remainders of yes- 
terday: here are the barrows, the crom- 
lechs, the rocking-stones, the wells that ex- 
isted sacred centuries before Christianity 
was a word in Britain. The summits of all 
the mountains are crowned by encamp- 
ments, Roman or British, (itis often uncer- 
tain which) and we know that every dale 
or hill-steep marks a battle-plain, of which 
tradition yet preserves a dim record, indi- 
cated by a name that has been but slightly 
changed during twenty centuries. North, 
south, east, and west, Felicia Hemans had 
these ecenes before her eye, and in her 
mind. Yet not these only; she saw from 
any height that which we saw from the 
cathedral tower, a country fertile of natural 
beauty— 
“ Meet nurse for a poetic child,” 


and abundantly rich in historic lore. 

Far off, but within sight, midway be- 
tween Abergele and Conway, is Gwrych, 
where her early years were passed; the 
house is gone now—a modern castle swept 
it away—but the eternal hills and the 
deep dark woods skirt the sea, which, dur- 
ing her after life far from it, was never for- 
gotten :— 

“T miss the voice of waves, the first 

That woke my childhood’s glee; 
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The measured chime, the thundering burst— 
Where is my own blue sea?” 


Beyond is the Orme’s Head, hanging over 
Llandudno, and seen on a clear day is, far 
away, the Isle of Man. Inland, the eye 
reaches along the vale to distant Denbigh 
and romantic Corwen,.at the head of its 
own fair vale. That is the Moel Famma 
range hanging over them ; one of its many 
mountains is the highest in North-Wales. 
Immediately below us is the peaceful scene 
the poet so dearly loved. Her two dwell- 
ings, Bronwylfa and Rhyllon, seem near 
enough to shake hands across the narrow 
Clwyd. Look where we will over the 
lovely valley, there is some object of com- 
bined interest and beauty; and surely it 
will not be difficult to associate any of 
them with the memory of one to whom they 
must have been all familiar; even that 
neat, and pretty, and well-ordered miners’ 
village, Dyserth, with its rude church— 
seven centuries old at least—at the foot of 
the brown mountains, the oldest lead-mine 
in Wales; no less than the venerable grave- 
yard that surrounds the cathedral, in 
which, among other worthies of Wales, rest 
the remains of Dr. Isaac Barrow, a name 
rightly honored by all members of the 
English Church. 

In many of the trees she planted the 
birds are singing; the garden she planned 
is rich in the promise of autumn fruit; in 
the pond that adjoins Rhyllon, the tame 
carp still come to the bank-side to be fed. 
Within, there is even less change, for by a 
happy destiny time has left nearly all the 
rooms and their arrangements precisely as 
she left them thirty years ago. 
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The Federal Capital on the Potomac. 


WHY AND HOW THE FEDERAL CAPITAL WAS ESTABLISHED ON 
THE POTOMAC. 


no. IL 


However different our sentiments with re- 
spect to the place most proper for the seat of 
the Federal Government, I presume we shall 
all agree that a right decision is of great im- 
portance ; and that a satisfactory decision is of 
equal moment to the happiness and tranquillity 
of the Union: that even the manner and cir- 
cumstances under which such a decision may 
take place, are worthy of serious consideration, 

Manison. 


The selection of a site for the permanent 
establishment of the Capital of the United 
States at times, for nearly half a score of 
years, elicited much diversity of views and 
no small-sectional jealousy—more, per- 
haps, than any other one topic before or 
since discussed in the National Congress— 
scarce excepting the Tariff, or even the 
embryo of the Rebellion—slavery. 

In the midst of the uncertainties and 
absorbing anxieties of the great Revolution, 
it was not likely much time would be given 
to the settlement or consideration of a sub- 
ject possessing only a future contingent 
interest, Accordingly, no official action 

‘of moment bearing on the subject is re- 
corded prior to April 30, 1783. The oc- 
casion then was the introduction of a reso- 
lution providing “‘that in future the doors 
of Congress shall be open.” An amend- 
ment was moved by Mr. Williamson of 
North-Carolina, seconded by Mr. White 
of New-Hampshire, asking the postpone- 
ment of its consideration until Congress 
shall have fixed on some place where they 
may have some kind of jurisdiction, with- 
out being exposed to the influence of any 
particular State.”* Neither the afnend- 
ment nor the original motion prevailed. 

Meanwhile, Maryland having tendered 
Annapolis, New-York having tendered 
“the cession of the town of Kingston,” on 
the 4th of June, 1783, Congress ‘‘assigned” 
for the consideration of the subject the first 
Monday in October following. Ere that 


* Journals of Congress, vol, iv. p. 216. 
Vor. IV.—3 


day came, an untoward occurrence forced 
the importance of the subject upon the 
attention of Congress and of the country. 

On the 21st of June, (1783) an “ anony- 
mous paper” was presented to the “ Su- 
preme Executive Council of Perinsylvania,” 
then in session at the State House in Phila- 
delphia, purporting to emanate from the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers of 
a body of the State troops collected in the 
city, demanding of the Council authority 
to appoint commissioned officers to com- 
mand them, and, generally, redress of. 
grievances, declaring, “ you will immedi- 
ately issue such authority and deliver it 
to us, or otherwise we shall instantly let 
in these injured soldiers upon you, and 
abide the consequences. You have only 
twenty minutes to deliberate on this im- 
portant matter,” etc. The injured soldiers, 
whose grievances consisted in arrearages 
of pay, had mutinously marched from their 
barracks in military array, and at that 
time some three hundred stood with fixed 
bayonets around all the doors of the State 
House. The beleaguerment was enforced 
over three hours. 

The demonstration, ostensibly made 
against the State authorities, was meant 
also for Congress, then in session in the 
same building. On its requisition these 
Pennsylvania levies had been called into 
the Federal service some eighteen months 
previous. 

Congress at once passed resolutions in- 
forming the State Executive Council that 
the authority of the United States had 
been grossly insulted, etc., and asking that 
effectual measures be immediately taken 
to support public authority—suggesting 
that unless such measures were taken, 
Congress would adjourn to meet elsewhere. 
The commander-in-chief was immediately 
apprised of the situation, and desired to 
dispatch “such force as he may judge ex- 
pedient for suppressing any disturbance 
that may ensue.” 
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The Council showing a reluctance to act 
promptly and efficiently, Congress “‘sus- 
pended their ordinary deliberations in the 
city,” and separated. 

At the head-quarters of the commander- 
in-chief there was no delay. Three days 
after its occurrence Washington received 
his “first information of the infamous and 
outrageous mutiny of a part of the Penn- 
sylvania troops,” as he characterized their 
conduct.* The day following three regi- 
ments of infantry and cavalry were on 
their march from Newburgh, (N. Y.) to 
quell the insubordination. Happily the dis- 
turbance ceased before the force arrived, 
and Congress had resumed its session at 
Princeton, New-Jersey. 

On the 13th of August, Congress was 
formally and respectfully invited, when it 
adjourned, to adjourn to meet again in 
Philadelphia. A prompt, strong negative 
vote evinced an nn sense of the 
great indignity. 

Agreeable to odqumanty? on the first 
Monday of October, a place for the perma- 
nent seat of government was taken into 
consideration. After one or two prelimi- 
nary motions, without much debate, it was 
resolved, “That the question be taken in 
which State buildings shall be provided 
and erected for the residence of Congress ; 
beginning with New-Hampshire, and pro- 
ceeding in the order in which they stand.” 
Accordingly the question was put and 
lost, on New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations, 
Connecticut, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryiand, and Virginia. The 
day following, Mr. Gerry of Massachusctts 
moved, and Mr. Howell of Rhode-Island sec- 
onded, “ That buildings for the use of Con- 
gress be erected on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, near Trenton, or of Potomac, near 
Georgetown, provided a suitable district 
can be procured on one of the rivers as 
aforesaid, for a Federal Town,” etc. This 
was the first public outcropping of the 
Potomac idea. It may be worthy of note 
that its apparent originators, certainly its 
sponsors, were both Northern men. The 


* Washington's letter to President of Con- 
gress, dated New-York, June 24, 1783. 
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motion, after the attempt to add “the Hud- 
son” had been voted. down, failed. 

October 7th, it was resolved, “That 
buildings for the use of Congress be erected 
on or near the banks of the Delaware,” etc. 

October 8th, it was resolved the place on 
the Delaware should “be near the falls.” 

Later in the session a committee of five 
were appointed, “to repair to the falls of 
Delaware, to view the situation of the 
country in its neighhorhood, and report a 
proper district for carrying into effect the 
resolution to fix the permanent seat of 
government on the banks of that river.” 
The committee consisted of Gerry of Mas- 
sachusetts, Huntington of Connecticut, 
Peters of Pennsylvania, Duane of New- 
York, and Clark of New-Jersey —all 
Northern men again.* 

On the 20th of October, Mr. Gerry in- 
troduced a resolution suggesting that the 
action of the 7th inst., selecting the falls of 
the Delaware, would “ not be satisfactory 
to a respectable part of the United States ; 
that there was every reason to expect that, 
providing buildings for the alternate res- 
idence of Congress in two places, at or near 
the lower falls of the Potomac, or George- 
town, will be productive of the most satis- 
factory effects, by securing the mutual 
confidence and affections of the States, and . 
preserving the Federal balance of power.” — 
After some discussion, the authorization 
was granted, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to repair to the lower falls of the Poto- 
mac to view and report. 

On the 80th of October, the President 
was requested to notify the Executives of 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, of the action of Congress “ re- 
specting buildings to be erected for a Fed- 
eral town on the banks of the Delaware,” 
and “respecting the buildings to be erected 
on-the banks of the Potomac, for a second 
Federal town,” and the adjournment of 
Congress to Annapolis. 

It would seem neither one of these 
committees ever acted, and that such was 
the first and last appearance of the dual 
phantom. 

In April, 1784, the committees were 


* Journals of Congress, vol. iv. p. 288. 
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forbidden ‘‘ to proceed in that business,” 
until further order of Congress, and until 
Congress decide upon some place for a 
permanent seat of government. However, 
in the year closed, a sum not exceeding 
$100,000 was appropriated for the erec- 
tion of the contemplated buildings; and 
a suggestion was made in some ordinance 
that the dimensions of the proposed fed- 
eral district ought to be “not less than 
two, nor exceeding three miles square.” 

The federal legislation of the year fol- 
lowing, in this direction, consisted in re- 
peating the $100,000 appropriation. 

During this year, 1786, there was sub- 
stantially an interregnum of all legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

On the 10th of May, 1787, Mr. Lee of 
Virginia moved “that the board of trea- 
sury take measures for erecting the neces- 
sary public buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of Congress, at Georgetown, on Poto- 
mac river, so soon as the soil and jurisdic- 
tion of the said town are obtained ; and 
that, on the completion of the said build- 
ings, Congress adjourn their sessions to the 
said federal town.” On this proposition, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New-York, 
Virginia, Georgia, and South-Carolina, 
vote “ Aye” ; New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and North-Carolina, 
vote “‘ Nay” —‘“ so,” says the chronicler, 
“ the question was lost.” 

But significant action was had else- 
where, in a body that assembled at the 
same place, fifteen days after Mr. Lee’s 
motion had been negatived. 

Section 8 of Article I. of the Constitu- 
tion adopted by the Federal Convention, 
convening at Philadelphia, May, 1787, 
among the enumerated powers of Con- 
gress authorized the exercise of “ exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of par- 
ticular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the governnient 
of the United States,” etc. 

Washington Guides and Sketch-Books 
commonly represent this provision as hav- 
ing been assented to in Convention with- 
out discussion, and cite Elliot’s Debates 
as authority. Our examination of the De- 
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bates shows that, May 29th, Mr. Charles 
Pinckney of South-Carolina laid before 
the Convention “the draft of a federal 
government” which, inter alia, proposed 
to empower “ the legislature of the United 
States to provide for the establishment 
of a seat of government for the United 
States not exceeding —— miles square, 
in which they shall have exclusive juris- 
diction,” etc. That, on the 26th of July 
thereafter, Colonel Mason of Virginia 
called up for consideration this specific 
subject, and argued in favor of a prohibi- 
tion in the Federal Constitution “ against 
choosing for the seat of the general gov- 
ernment the city or place at which the 
seat of any State government might be 
fixed ;” for the reason, firstly, that there 
might be conflicting jurisdiction ; sec- 
ondly, and principally, that the inter- 
mixtures of the two legislatures would 
“tend to give a provincial tincture to the 
national deliberations.” Naturally, one 
would have‘expected the precise reverse 
result. ithout, however, noticing this 
vagary, Gouverneur Morris of New-York 
thought such a proposition “ might 
make enemies of Philadelphia and New- 
York, which had expectations of becom- 
ing the seat of the general government.” 
Mr. Gerry “ conceived it to be the general 
sense of America, that neither the seat of 
a State government, nor any large com- 
mercial city, should be the seat of the 
general government.” Several other del- 
egates participated in the debate ; no ac- 
tion, however, was at that time taken.* 

On the 11th of August, incidentally the 
subject was again before the Convention ; 
whereupon “the necessity of a permanent 
seat of government,” and “ the necessity 
of a central residence of the government,” 
were elaborately set forth, particularly by 
Mr. Madison. The discussion culminated 
in a declaration, proposed to be incorpo- 
rated in the Constitution, that the (fede- 
ral) legislators shall, at their first assem- 
bling after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, ‘‘ determine on a place at which this 
future session shall be held,” etc.t 


* Madison’s Debates, Elliot’s Ed. vol. v, 
pp. 130, 874, 
+ Madison’s Debates, vol. v. p. 409. 
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The Constitution, containing the pro- 
vision, “‘as is,” already recited from Arti- 
cle L, was signed on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1787. 

Not until August of the following year 
was the seat of the Federal Government 
again under consideration. On the 13th 
of September, by resolution, the first 
‘Wednesday of January ensuing was fixed 
for the appointment of Presidential elec- 
tors in the several States which should 
have previously ratified the Constitution ; 
the first Wednesday in February for the 
electors to assemble and cast their votes 
for President; the first Wednesday in 
March as the time; and, after much de- 
bate and many skirmishing votes, “the 
present seat of Congress the place (which 
happened to be New-York) for commenc- 
ing proceedings under the said Constitu- 
tion.” 

Nearly a year elapses before Monsieur 
Tonson’s next appearance. In the Sen- 
ate, August, 1789, a cession of ten miles 
square was offered in Pennsylvania, to 
include Lancaster; Wright’s Ferry, on 
the Susquehanna ; Carlisle, west of the 
Susquehanna; Harrisburgh, on the Sus- 
quehanna ; Reading, on ee Schuylkill ; 
and Germantown, in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia. On the 26th of the same 
month, Mr. Scott, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, moved a resolution of points 
on the subject: ‘That a permanent resi- 
dence ought to be fixed for the general 
government of the United States at some 
convenient place, as near the centre of 
wealth, population, and extent of terri- 
tory, as may be consistent with conve- 
nience to the navigation of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and having regard to the particu- 
lar situation of the Western country.” 
In the debate that ensued, he declared 
his belief that the proper settlement of 
this matter was “as grand a link as any 
in the federal chain.” ‘The future tran- 
quillity and well-being of the United 
States,” he said, “depended as much on 
this as on any question that had or could 
come before Congress.” He desired to 
see it disposed of immediately, while 
“Congress possessed all their virtue and 
innocence; it might be feared that would 
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not be the case in the future. . . . . It 
may happen in a future day factions may 
compel government to fix on some im- 
proper place, and one of two events would 
result from this—either they would 
be obliged to remove after expending 
great sums of money on this imprudent 
establishment, or the Union would be dis- 
solved.” 

Mr. Scott represented a Pennsylvania 
district. Mr. Jackson of Georgia declar- 
ed emphatically, ‘Upon this subject de- 
pends the existence of the Union.” Not 
all the members were disposed to view or 
treat the subject so seriously. Mr. Liv- 
ermore, after enumerating the different 
places tendered for acceptance, said: “ If 
they are pleasantly situated, and have 
plenty of fish, he was glad to hear it; and 
if it should ever suit Congress to remove 
to any of them, why Congress will enjoy 
the benefit of them.” He thought cen- 
trality, salubility, etc., should be consid- 
ered. 

Fisher Ames regarded the question in- 
volving ‘‘as many passions as the human 
heart can display ;” that the centre of 
government ought to be a centre of con- 
venience and of utility; that the heart — 
should be so placed as to propel the blood 
to the extremities, with the most equable 
and gentle motion, etc.. With some force 
it was rejoined that the principles laid 
down thus far to control location were too 
vague; that there could be no one centre 
in which the three requisites united ; ter- 
ritory might have one centre, population 
might require another, and wealth still 
another. Either one or all were liable to 
fluctuate, and inevitably would too much, 
to be made the standard of location. 

Mr. Scott’s motion prevailed. The next . 
step was to discover and fix the locale pos- 
sessing the prescribed requisites. Hartley 
of Pennsylvania in urging the selection of 
the banks of the Susquehanna, again in- 
troduced the piscatory inducement, say- 
ing, “If honorable gentlemen were disposed 
to pay much attention to a dish of fish, he 
could assure them their table might be 
furnished with fine and good from the 
waters of the Susquehanna,” etc. 

As the debate contiaued, wealth, as one 
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of the controlling considerations, was vir- 
tually abandoned. It soon became evident 
if any conclusion was reached, if a seat of 
government was fixed, and territory and 
population were to be regarded, it must be 
found on the banks of the Susquehanna 
or of the Potomac, a riparian situation be- 
ing conceded to be indispensable. 

New-England, and generally the North, 
originally favored the Delaware, but, in a 
spirit of accommodation, were willing to 
accept the Susquehanna, though somewhat 
south of the centre of population. Vir- 
ginia and the South from the first anchor- 
ed on the Potomac, as geographically nearer 
a centre—as having good communication 
with the ocean, and, by natural water- 
courses, a practical and short communica- 
tion with the Ohio, Mississippi, etc. It 
must not be forgotten that in these days 
the sea-board and rivers constituted the 
chief helps of easy locomotion and inter- 
communication. Had the railway existed 
then, no such importance would have at- 
tached to navigable water-courses in de- 
termining the seat of government. Had 
“the talking wires” then been stretched, 
Madison would not have said, “If it were 
possible to promulgate our laws by some 
instantaneous operation, it would be less 
consequence, in that point of view, where 
the Government might be placed.” 

It must, however, be admitted, the Poto- 
mac advocates presented a plausible array 
of figures. Under the new Constitution, 
eight senators came from States eastward 
of New-York; sixteen senators came from 
States to the southward: seventeen mem- 
bers of the House came from the East- 
ern States ; forty-two came from Southern 
States. Equally significant and tending 
to the more southern selection, were the 
figures expressive of the distances of ex- 
treme points’ of territory. The mileage of 
members south of the Potomac was shown 
to be twelve thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-two miles; north of the Potomac, 
twelve thousand four hundred and twenty- 
two miles. Rhode Island, not having as- 


sented to the Constitution, was not at this 
time counted in; adding her mileage, the 
Northern and Southern mileages were 
about equal. 
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It was also urged that the expected 
rapid settlement and growth of the South- 
West, and particularly the West, would 
soon counterbalance the admitted existing 
preponderance of wealth and population in 
the North and East—now, on such basis, 
striving for the northernmost location. 

It was in the heat of one of these excited 
debates that Mr. Lee of Virginia said: 
“A question is to be decided which in- 
volves present and future interests, and 
extends to remote generations. The ques- 
tion is to be settled which must determine 
whether this Government is to exist for 
ages, or be dispersed among contending 
winds.” . . . “Itis well known with what 
difficulty the Constitution was adopted by 
the State of Virginia.” .... “But if it 
should be found that the Northern States 
did consult their partial interests, and 
form combinations to support them, with- 
out regarding their Southern brethren, they 
would be alarmed, and the faith of all 
south of the Potomac would be shaken.” 

It was under such circumstances Madi- 
son made the memorable avowal so often 
since reproduced: ‘Ifa prophet had risen 
in that body (Virginia Convention called 
to ratify the Federal Constitution) and 
brought the declarations and proceedings 
of this day into view, I firmly believe Vir- 
ginia might not have been a part of the 
Union at this moment.” Wadsworth of 
Connecticut replied, he, too, feared the 
whole of New-England would consider the 
Union as destroyed, etc. Fisher Ames held, 
“The great national point is, to fix the seat 
of government in that place where it will 
best secure the Union,” Mr. Gerry thought 
“it was highly unreasonable to fix the seat 
of government in such a position as to 
have nine States out of the thirteen to the 
northward of the place. . . . He contend- 
ed that the explicit consent of the Eastern 
States ought to be obtained, before they 
are dragged still further south” (of the Sus- 
quehanna). 

On the 83d of September, 1789, Mr. Good- 
hue offered the following: ‘‘ Resolved, That 
the permanent seat of the general gov- 
ernment ought to. be in some convenient 
place on the east bank of the river Susque- 
hanna, in the State of Pennsylvania; and 
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that until the necessary buildings be erect- 
ed for the purpose, the seat of government 
ought to continue at the city of New-York.” 
In the course of debate he stated, “‘ Ifgen- 
tlemen examine this subject with candor, 
they will find that the banks of the Susque- 
hannaare as near the geographical centre as 
can be fixed upon. It is from the extreme 
of the province of Maine about seven hun- 
dred and sixty miles; to Savannah, in 
Georgia, about seven hundred and sixty ; 
and about seven hundred and thirty or 
seven hundred and forty from Kentucky ; 
so that it is rather south of the centre of 
territory.” 

The resolution was amended and passed, 
substituting “banks” for “‘east bank,” and 
authorizing the President to appoint three 
commissioners to examine and report on 
the most eligible situation on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, within four years erect 
suitable buildings, ete. According to the 
legislative usages of that day, an order was 
entered that, in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion, a bill should be brought in. This 
was done on the 17th of September, passed 
five days after, and sent to the Senate for 
concurrence, 

Of the debates that took place in the 
Senate on this subject our knowledge is 
seant, and our means of adding to it more 
meagre. As is very well known, in the 
early days of the Government all legisla- 
tive as well as executive sittings of the 
Senate, with a single exception, were held 
with closed doors until the second session 
of the third Congress. On the 20th of 
February, 1794, the Senate passed a reso- 
lution, that after the end of that session 
of Congress, the galleries of the Senate 
should be open whilst the Senate were 
engaged in legislative business, unless 
specially ordered otherwise. Such has 
since been the usage. 

The Senate amended the House bill by 
substituting Germantown, near Philadel- 
phia, as the seat of Government, and, by 
a vote of 10 to 7, passed and sent it back. 
After a short debate, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, by a vote of 81 to 24, the House 
passed the bill, having previously adopted 
an amendment, proposed by Mr. Madison, 
declaring the laws and jurisdiction of Penn- 
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sylvania should be continued over the pro- 
posed district until by law Congress other- 
wise provided. . . This simple, and in 
itself proper and harmless amendment, was 
fatal to Germantown, and lost it the cov- 
eted honor of being the seat of the Federal 


“Government. Congress adjourned on the 


29th, the Senate having previously post- 
poned to the next session the further con- 
sideration of the bill to establish the seat 
of Government. 

The next session of Congress com- 
menced in January, (1780.) Nothing was 
heard of the seat of government measure’ 
until the last day of May following, when 
Mr. Butler of South-Carolina (pursuant 
to notice) brought a bill into the Senate 
“to determine the permanent seat of Con- 
gress and the government of the United 
States.” The day following it was read a 
second time, debated, and postponed. 
June 2d it was committed to a committee 
of five. Same day a bill making provi 
sion for the debt of the United States, 
one of the class known as assumption 
bill, funding bill, etc., had its first read- 
ing; on the next day read a second time, 
debated, and postponed. June 7th com- 
mittee of five reported, recommending 
that the permanent seat of government 
“be placed on the eastern or north-east- 
ern bank of the Potomac.” Considera- 
tion postponed one day ; and the bill pro- 
viding for the debt of the States taken 
up, considered, and laid aside. Such was 
the record of several successive days. 

At length, in the Senate, on the 28th 
of June, the permanent seat of govern- 
ment was, by a vote of 16 to 10, deter- 
mined, fixed, and accepted, “on the river 
Potomac, at some place between the 
mouths of the Eastern Branch and Con- 
nogochegue,” * 

Hereabouts occur some noticeable dates 
and data. June 22d, bill providing ,for 
the settlement. of the accounts between 
the United States and the individual 
States, passed to a third reading in the 
House. 

July 9th, Friday, seat of government 
bill had its third reading in,the House, 


* The Indian name of a small stream in 
Washington county, Maryland. 
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July 18, Tuesday, amended assump- 
tion bill (debts of the States) had its sec- 
ond reading in the House. 

July 16, Assumption bill ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. ; 

This time there was no delay, no neg- 
lect. Seasonable and necessary provi- 
sion was made respecting State laws, 
jurisdiction, commissions to locate dis- 
triet,. erect suitable buildings, etc. ; and 
the residence of Congress was fixed, after 
first Monday of December, 1790, in Phil- 
adelphia, until the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1800; when, as Mr. Wolcott expressed 
it, “they were to go to the Indian place 
with the long name, on the Potomac.” 
The bill went to the House July 2d, was 
debated, brought to a test-vote on the 9th, 
and, by a vote of 32 to 29, the Potomac 
location won. 

The brief record of the debate, on its 
last appearance in the House, furnishes, in 
the remark of Mr. Lee of Virginia, a clue 
to some of the inducing causes of this 
rapid and unobstructed passage: ‘“ He 
alluded particularly to the great object of 
funding the debts of the United States.” 

As early as March, 1788, the adjust- 
ment of the accounts of individual States 
with the United States, on the motion of 
Alexander Hamilton, was brought to the 
attention of Congress. In furtherance of 
the object, an act was passed in July, 
1789. Not being sufficiently explicit or 
potential in its provisions, another bill 
was introduced the next session, and, as 
already stated, pari passu, with the seat 
of government bill, it advanced toward, 
and ultimately to, a valid enactment. 

By what appliances was the hitherto 
persistent, firm, and successful opposition 
to these projects so abraded as to allow 
both to glide through? Let us for answer 
turn back to the record of one of the men 
of those times—first premising a word. 

The close of the Revolution not only 
found the confederated government heav- 
ily burdened with debt, but several of 
the States. This was preéminently true 


of the Eastern and Northern States, by 
whom separate and large liabilities had 
been incurred in meeting the requisitions 
of the Continental Congress, These cred- 
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itor States insisted that advances so made 
for the common welfare should be provid- 
ed for at the common expense of all; in 
other words, the federal government 
should assume, pay, or fund these debts, 
supposed to amount in the aggregate to 
over twenty millions of dollars. This 
scheme was strenuously opposed, fiercely 
debated, and finally lost in the House of 
of Representatives— the South, with a 
single exception, voting in a body against 
it. So strong and imbittered was the 
feeling in consequence of the rejection of 
the project, that all public business in the 
House was at a stand-still Day after 
day Congress met simply and adjourned, 
““without doing any thing.” The as- 
sumption as well as the funding scheme 
originated with and was vigorously sup- 
ported by Hamilton, then Secretary of 
the Treasury. Jefferson’s graphic, and it 
may be highly colored portraiture of the 
closing hour and result of the struggle, is 
as follows: “The Eastern members parti- 
cularly, who, with Smith from South- 
Carolina, were the principal gamblers in 
these scenes, threatened secession and 
dissolution. Hamilton was in despair. 
As I was going to the President’s, one 
day, I met him in the street. He walked 
me backward and forward before the 
President’s door for half an hour. He 
painted pathetically the temper into 
which the legislature had been wrought ; 
the disgust of those who were called the 
creditor States; the danger of the seces- 
sion of their members, and the separation 
of the States. . . . That the question 
having been lost by a small majority only, 
it was probable that an appeal from me to 
the judgment and discretion of some of 
my friends might effect a change in the 
vote, and the machine of government, 
now suspended, might be again set into 
motion. I told him that I was really a 
stranger to the whole subject; that not 
having yet informed myself of the system 
of finance adopted, I knew not how far 
this was a necessary sequence; that un- 
doubtedly, if its rejection endangered a 
dissolution of our Union at this incipient 
stage, I should deem that the most unfor- 
tunate of all consequences, to avert which 
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all partial and temporary evils should be 
yielded. I proposed to him, however, to 
dine with me the next day, and I would 
invite another friend or two, bring them 
- into conference together, and I thought it 

‘impossible that reasonable men, consult- 
ing together coolly, could fail, by some 
mutual sacrifices of opinion, to form a 
compromise which was to save the Union. 
The discussion took place. . . . It was 
finally agreed that whatever importance 
had been attached to the rejection of this 
proposition, the preservation of the Union 
and of concord among the States was 
more important ; and that, therefore, it 
would be better that the vote of rejection 
should be rescinded, to effect which some 
members should change their votes. But 
it was observed that this pill would be 
be péculiarly bitter to the Southern States, 
and that some concomitant measure should 
be adopted to sweeten it a little to them. 


Home Visions. 
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There had before been propositions to fix 
the seat of government either at Philadel- 
phia or at Georgetown on the Potomac; 
and it was thought that by giving it to 
Philadelphia for ten years, and to George- 
town permanently afterward, this might, 
as an anodyne, calm in some degree the 
ferment which might be excited by the 
other measure alone. So two of the Po- 
tomac members (White and Lee) . . . 
agreed to change their yotes, and Hamil- 
ton undertook to carry the other point.” * 
Thus the Assumption bill passed; thus 
the seat of the federal government was 
established on the banks of the Potomac; 
and thus and therefore it is that now 


“Where peeped the hut the palace towers ; 
Where skimmed the bark the war-ship 
lowers ; 
Joy gayly carols where was silence rude ; 
And cultured thousands throng the soli- 
tude.” 


——_ ep o —__—_—_. 


HOME VISIONS. 


I nave gone—I can not always go, you know ; 
Best ’tis so— 

Home across the distant ridges of the years 
With my tears ; 

And the old house, standing still in the old ground, 
There I found. 


In the parlor, in my fancy, I could trace 
Father’s face ; © 

And my mother, with her old accustomed air, 
Sitting there ; 

Whilst beside them, brothers, sisters, true and good, 


Silent stood. 


Through the stillness swam the song of summer bird, 
And there stirred 

On the wall the leaf-flecked sunshine ; and its glow 
Faded slow : 

But, from all the loving lips I watched around, 
Not a sound. 


Then I went up-stairs, slow entering ’mid their glooms 
All the rooms ; 

And I trod with softened step along the floors, 
Opened doors : 

But I never heard a voice or met a soul 
In the whole. 


* Jefferson’s Memoirs and Correspondence, vol. iv. pp. 458, 459. 
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Of the breaths that stirred the draperies to and fro, 


Long 


ago— 
Of the eyes that through the casements used to peep, 
Out of sleep— 
Of the feet that in these chambers used to run— 
Now are none. 


Of the sunshine pouring downward from the sky, 
Blue and high— 

Of the leafage and the ancient garden plot, 
Brown and hot— 

Of the streamlet, and the shingle, and the tide— 
These abide. 


But beyond the azure vaulting overhead 
Are my dead. [ 
. Though their graves were dug apart in many lands, 
Joining hands, 
They have gathered, and are waiting till I come: 
Taat is Home. 


RAMBLES AMONG THE ITALIAN HILLS. 


No. 


* 


Tue procession of Corpus Domini in 
Rome takes place after the birds of pas- 
sage—who skim over her galleries, alight 
for an hour or two on the steps of her 
churches, turn their heads knowingly be- 
fore her pictures, and peck a little at her 
old marbles—have flown northward. In 
their places from within closed doors and 
barred windows emerge the Romans 
proper. But more especially from beyond 
the gates appear the peasants, grim and 
toil-worn, but glad to have a glance at the 
interior of the church, whose great dome 
swings in the horizon, far from their 
huts, but still ever in their sight. These 
crowd into the basilica on the feast of Cor- 
pus Domini, and their betters are seated 
about Bernini’s grand portico, through 
which and around the piazza marches 
the procession. The portico is tempo- 
rarily carried all around the piazza by 
wooden pillars covered with an awning. 
The procession is opened by the military. 
The various fraternities, attired in the hab- 
its of their order, and bearing candles and 
crucifixes; the priests and choirs of the 
basilicas and churches, bearing the insig- 
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nia; the bells for the host, and the cano- 
pies under which it is carried, follow. 
Then come the high dignitaries—the bish- 
ops, the archbishops, the monsignori, and 
the cardinals. Last of all, like “the little 
round button on top,” comes the pope. 
He is borne so as to seem to be kneeling, 
as he carries the host, but is really seated 
in hischair. The Guardia Noble, or pope’s 
body-guard, composed of persons of no- 
ble birth, mounted, close the procession, 
which slowly files back again into the 
church. 

We had witnessed this extraordinary 
scene, had entered the church, and listened 
to the sweet music there, and gazed won- © 
deringly on the motley crowd. We had 
seen men whose skins were tanned as hard 
and as dark as the buffaloes who roam 
their Campagna. We had seen women 
with black -elfin locks, and strange, hag- 
gard, hungry faces. We had seen chil- 
dren whose faces had never borne yopth 
in their looks. We had watched them 
kiss with eager devotion the brazen toe of 
the ugly statue of St. Peter, and as eagerly 
scrape up and put into their pockets or 
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hats the gouts of wax which fell from the 
candles borne in the procession. And 
then we turned our backs upon them, and 
went our way toward the home of some 
of these devotees. 

The Alban Hills are those most frequent- 
ed by the visitors of Rome, and there are 
certain things which are almost always 
- done by those who remain long enough to 
take country excursions. It is customary 
to go to Frascati, and visit Tusculum, and 
to drive to the lakes of Albano and Nemi, 
We did all this and much more during the 
week we spent in our rambles among the 
Sabine Hills, and I shall pick out bits from 
our journey which will perhaps prove 
more interesting than a description of the 
ordinary stock places so constantly visited. 

The railroad station at Rome is in the 
neighborhood of much that is interesting. 
The grand masses of the Baths of Diocle- 
tian arehere. Part of them were convert- 
ed by Michael Angelo into one of the most 
beautiful churches in Rome. They were 
repairing the street hard by, and one of 
our party went into an excavation they 
had made, and found a long succession of 
chambers, belonging either to the baths or 
to some edifice anterior to them. And 
then the time for leaving arrived, and our 
@ journey commenced. 

A wondrous thing is a walk, a ride, or 
a drive over the Roman Campagna. Every 
moment some new object of interest woven 
in with the history of long ago, starts to 
view. Now it is a tomb sacred to conju- 
gal love or pride, which having for long 
years sealed up precious dust has been 
desecrated, converted into the fortress of 
some barbarian noble, and later still rifled 
by some other equally barbarous, and 
doubtless equally noble. Now it is the 
remains of a circus, where the conquerors 
of the world vied with each other in manly 
games. Now it is the long line of magni- 
ficent arches, which once unbrokenly bo- 
strode the Campagna; bearing on their 
rounded shoulders life-giving streams for 
the thirsty thousands of imperial Rome. 
These stand in groups of twos and threes, 
singly or in long rows, marshaled again 
to the work in their hoary age which they 
learned in their youth. We, the descend- 
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ants of the northern barbarians, and the 
children of their conquerors, still drink 
from the reservoirs they bear to us. The 
hills were glorious this day with the bright- 
ness of the sun’s rays, flung over them 
lovingly and generously as he was about 
to bid them farewell. On their laps lay 
what might have been bunches and gar- 
lands of exquisite white flowers. They 
are the lovely villages which are built just 
in the right place to produce the most 
beautiful effect. The Campagna was lifted 
out of the sad, dark look it wears some- 
times by the same glad sunshine, and 
Rome, receding from us, filled up the 
background. At first, the road’ rushes 
straight toward Monte Cavo, which it 
seems as if it would take by storm. Monte 
Cavo is the highest of the Alban Hills. It 
is crowned by a convent, which gleams in 
the sunshine like a crescent looking down 
on the villages below. When the ascent 
really begins, the railroad changes its 
mind, and turns and twists itself about the 
base of the hills, finally obliging us to reach 
Albano by a long pull in an omnibus. 
Our expedition to the lake and village 
of Nemi was full of experiences. The 
gentlemen succeeded in obtaining horses, 
but we ladies were mounted upon the ab- 
surd donkeys of the country. We started 
in great spirits, bestowing names upon 
our chargers, and otherwise making our- 
selves merry. My animal was called Mos- 
quito, from his size, or the want thereof. 
Number two, who had a little hair left 
upon his skin, (they are generally desti- 
tute of hair and skin both) we consid- 
ered particularly jaunty in appearance, 
and named Dandy; while number three, 
an inch or two longer than Mosquito, re- 
ceived the appellation of Bumble Bee. 
This latter, probably considering himself 
insulted by his appellation, proceeded to 
revenge himself on his godmother by 
throwing her off at stated and very short 
intervals. This proving alarming, I ex- 
changed beasts with her, and thencefor- 
ward led an active life. First I was sent 
flying over one side and then over an- 
other; next he flung me over his head; 
then he dismissed me apparently by a 
most extraordinary whisk of his tails So 
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that I was, during much of the first part 
of my journey, seated in the valley of 
humiliation, amid loud and continued ap- 
plause. At last he made one desperate 
move, by which he expected to check- 
mate me and march unburdened into 
Nemi. Very suddenly he and I disap- 
peared in a dry ditch. On scrambling 
out, I. could just discover the tips of his 
long ears above the bank. These were 
used as handles, by which he was incon- 
tinently dragged out, and I remounted. 
Whereupon he gave it up, and, a sadder 
and a surer donkey, proceeded on his 
journey. The country is exquisite. The 
meadows were filled with flowers of every 
hue, over which myriads of butterflies were 
skimming. Their tiny wings seemed made 
of the sky above us, so pure and deep was 
the blue tint they wore. Vines were 
planted thick about us, and from their 
deep green rose the soft, misty olive-trees. 
Thus a land of corn and oil was that 
through which we rode. This fruitful- 
ness extends to a great distance, and then 
melts into the Campagna; and the Cam- 
pagna rolls on, and is lost in the sea. 
Bumble Bee conquered, and the other 
beasts not being much worse than usual, 
our journey promised well. But we dis- 
covered before long that our guide had 
been cheated as well as ourselves by the 
man of whom we had hired him and the 
beasts—that he had not known that he 
was to take us to Nemi. After a little, 
he and we both made another discovery, 
namely, that he had lost his way. How 
he did scold! The most vixenish of bel- 
dames might sit at his feet for instruction 
in the scolding art. Confound Nemi! 
Confound all the villages in the world! 
Hang the donkeys !—all donkeys !—this 
road !—all roads! A paralysis to his 
padrone! A most sudden and severe at- 
tack of paralysis to his padrone! And 
finally, an “accidente” to all padrones! 
The poor fellow had taken us so far out 
of the way that the greater part of our 
journey was performed in the dark; and 
_ Bumble Bee, Mosquito, and Dandy ran 
again up and down the gamut of donkey 
tricks; so that our gentlemen might have 
been excused had they wished the ladies 
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further, First, Dandy concluded to exe- 
cute a polka on two legs; and Flora 
shrieked loudly, and the masculines bore 
down in her direction. She was com- 
forted, the donkey anathematized, and 
peace spread her wings once more. Then 
Mosquito stood still in a contemplative 
attitude; and we, passing on in the dark- 
ness, were appalled by Nina’s distant as- 
surances that she should spend the night 
alone in the woods, unless some body re- 
turned and carried her and her donkey 
in their arms, as the latter had declined 
to proceed. Then the male part of the 
company fell back in the rear for a quar- 
ter of an hour, a fiction or two with re- 
gard to our immediate arrival at Nemi 
was imparted to Nina, the guide made 
arrangements for a paralysis for all mem- 
bers of the padrone’s family, and Mos- 
quito was dragged, pushed, coaxed, and 
beaten forward. It being Bumble Bee’s 
turn, that noble quadruped made every 
arrangement to go to bed, with me on his 
back, in the muddiest spot he could find. 
My cries of anguish caused me to be 
surrounded by a body-guard of knights. 
The guide offered a few observations of 
the same general character as before, and 
Bumble Bee found it for his own good - 
retain an upright posture. 

At last, even this road came to an a 
and we emerged beside the sweet waters 
of Lake Nemi. A few moments more 
brought us to our inn. Our host and 
hostess welcomed us warmly, and we had 
soon ordered supper, and were resting 
from our fatigue. We parted most ami- 
cably with our guide, but not before he 
had administered an admonitory scolding 
to the padrones of the house, just to keep 
his hand in. He made them take fear- 
fully solemn promises to treat us well, 
and then departed to storm at stable-boys 
and donkeys. 

We seniors were honored with the best 
apartment in the house. The beds were 
piled so high that our noses nearly sa- 
luted the ceiling ; but we were well cared 
for. St. Anthony of Padua mounted 
guard beside the door; St. Dominic and 
St. Francis of Assisi assisted the Virgin 
in her vigils over the bed; a great cruci- 
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dix, a dish for holy water, several candles, 

palms, and other beatitudes, embellished 
the walls; and a shrine with a wax Ma- 
donna and child, flanked with bambini, 
candles, fruit, and flowers, stood on the 
table. 

The little village of Nemi was all astir 
the next morning with preparations for 
the Corpus Domini. The son of our host 
and hostess—a fine, lithe, ruddy young 
fellow of sixteen years of age only—is the 
village baker, and had been hard at work 
all night making any amount of bread for 
those who should attend the feast. Close 
beside our inn a little bower was erected 
of a tall, golden lupin, which grows on 
these hills. It is cut off close to the 
root—stalk, flowers, and all—and bent 
into proper shape, looking fit for the ban- 
quetting-room of the wood-nymphs. This 
was furnished with a table and benches, 
and here the common wine of the coun- 
try was furnished. The procession was 
formed after mass. The men were dressed 
in white, carrying banners, pictures, etc. 
Their robes were trimmed with blue. 
Those bearing crucifixes were robed in 
deep black, and the batons we wreathed 
with crape and adorned with skulls and 
cross-bones. Finally, under a gorgeous 
canopy, walked the great Punjaub, carry- 
ing the host, and having the skirts of his 
robe borne by the lesser Punjaubs. The 
women, dressed in their best, brought up 
the rear. 

We saw a procession one evening else- 
where which was very effective. We had 
been riding in the dark for some time; 
but on approaching the little village of 
Marino, we found that it was illuminated, 
and on entering the gate, were saluted 
with the sound of a brass band. The 
street was filled with people. The pro- 
cession filed slowly by, its members 
dressed in black, and each carrying a 
lighted candle. Then came the host, 
next followed the band, after which the 
clergy surrounding a bier, over which 
was carried a canopy, and upon which 
lay the crucifix from the high altar. The 
people all knelt as this latter passed, and 
then proceeded to follow it into the church. 

Lake Nemi is the basin of an extinct 
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crater. Its sides shelve in very steeply, 
and are covered thick with woods and 
vegetation, There are no roads leading 
down to its shores, which are very steep. 
Another little village is situated opposite 
to Nemi, and is perched on a height many 
feet above the lake also. The lake is three 
miles in circumference, and is most beau- 
tiful. The views of the Campagna hence 
are very celebrated, and artists spend 
many happy days sketching in the neigh- 
borhood. 

On our return to Albano, whence we 
intended to make the excursion to Monte 
Cayo, we were detained by unfavorable 
weather. However, we managed between 
the drops to see a great deal of the beauty 
in the immediate neighborhood. Then, 
when we were settled around the table 
with our books, the rain recommenced. 
It was one of those hard, pouring, driv- 
ing, determined rains, which seem to 
say at every separate splash, ‘“‘Be hope- 
less of good weather, for it has decided to 
keep up this sort of thing indefinitely.” 
But on looking ruefully from my window, 
just before retiring, I discovered that it 
was star-light, and that my shower was 
that of an innocent fountain. 

The weather had forgotten its sighs 
and tears of the day before, and broken 
out into the sunniest of smiles when we 
arose next morning, and looked forth 
upon Monte Cavo. We had secured the 
services of a celebrated old guide for our 
excursion ; and he awaited us in due time 
with donkeys, which were to relieve us 
when weary of walking. We turned from 
the paved streets and closely built houses, 
which make Italian villages so ugly when 
you enter them, although they appear so 
beautiful from a distance, and mounted 
the hills to the Capricene convent, over- 
looking the town. Here we found our- 
selves at once on the shores of the beau- 
tiful lake of Albano. And beside the 
lake winds our road, through charming 
woods, with wild-flowers springing ever in 
our path, and luring us to fill our hands 
and adorn our hats with wreaths and 
sprays of fragrant and beautiful blos- 
soms. Our guide beguiled the time with 


‘ stories of things new and old. He knew 
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the names and properties of all the plants | And so we went on, ever excelsior, un- , 


on our road, and had something to tell us 
of almost every branch we plucked. A 
certain white flower, he said, was called 
“ Concordia,” because of its heart-shaped 
root, and was presented by lovers to the 
“beloved one.” A pink flower which en- 
tered into our bouquet was named “ Dis- 
cordia,” because its root resembled a sev- 
ered heart, and this was sent as a re- 
proach and farewell by the unhappy one 
whose charmer had proved faithless. Now 
he drew our attention to the Emissarium, 
or conduit, built to prevent the overflow 
of the lake. The solid stone Etruscan 
masonry of so many, many years ago is 
still to be seen. The guide tells the 
story as do all guides, Murray included. 
According to them it was built by the 
Romans, about the year 394 B.c. But its 
history, or at least its chronology§ is 
doubtful. The view taken by many au- 
thors is, that the Cloaca Maxima, the 
Mamertine Prisons, and this Emissarium, 
were constructed before the comparatively 


modern city of Rome was cradled in the * 


Palatine. Ampére favors us with the 
Rise and Fall of some seven cities on the 
site of what we have been accustomed to 
call “old Rome.” And then we must 
notice some to me unnoticeable remains 
of a summer triclinium of the emperor 
Domitian. There are, indeed, remains of 
what is supposed to be a summer pavilion 
of this emperor, who was exceedingly 
fond of the shores of this lake, and ruins 
of his villas abound in the neighborhood. 
They were not to be easily made out at 
the distance we occupied; and the next 
object of interest was an old prison for 
the Pretorian guards. Close beside this 
was a fountain where the peasants were 
busy keeping Monday with all the hon- 
ors. Palazzola, a Franciscan monastery, 
beautifully situated beside the lake, is 
said to occupy part of the site of Alba 
Longa. Within its gardens are the re- 
mains of a very ancient tomb, It is sup- 
posed to be that of a consul and ponti- 
fex maximus, who, as Livy relates, was 
stricken with paralysis on his way to the 
temple of Jupiter, on the summit of the 
mountain. ; 


til we reached the little village of Rocca 
di Papa, which seems to cling to the 
mountain, here so steep that a high wind 
might send it down en masse to its base. 
But its foundation is the solid rock ; and 
it will doubtless continue to cleave to the 
mountain as did the old Latin city of Fa- 
bia, of which it is the successor. The 
street is a causeway, almost like a stair in 
its steepness, up which one climbs until 
the village is passed. The views hence are 
most lovely and extensive; but as we 
were to mount further, we did not stop to 
enjoy them. Hence our path lay through 
the beautiful chestnut forest which binds 
the brow of Monte Cavo; and ere long 
the feet of our donkeys struck the stones 
of the Via Triumphalis. Here Czesar 
mounted meekly on foot in his hour of 
triumph to the temple of Jupiter above, 
and thence looked down upon the posses- 
sions he had given to his country, and 
upon the proud palaces of his beloved 
Rome. How wondrously full are the 
woods and fields, the hill-tops and wa- 
ter-sides of this land, with the memories 
of the great ones of ages past! The 
pavement of the riumphal Way is for a 
long distance unbroken, but of the tem- 
ple upon its summit not one stone re- 
mains upon another. ‘The triumphal 
tones of the conqueror are exchanged for 
the sound of the chapel-bells, and the 
convent takes the place of the temple, 
whose last remnants were razed to lay its 
foundation. 

We rested in a guge tree near the con- 
vent—a hospitable tree that opened its 
doors wide, and covered us with its green 
roof, and showed us exquisite scenery 
from its thousands of tiny windows. The 
convent of course extended no welcome 
to us who were Eve’s daughters ; and 
although the stairs of our sylvan house 
were slightly steep, we managed to mount 
them. Some of us did think it might be 
proper to make our wills beforehand, to 
be sure, Nina was, I am quite certain, a 
katydid in the other life, and lived here 
with her brother and sister katydids. 
She still retains the power of balancing 
herself upon a leaf or twig @ plaisir. 
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And Flora and I, who felt as if we were 
on this occasion only slightly less clumsy 
than a couple of playful elephants, re- 
fused to be outdone by our junior. Then 
we sent the young lords of creation to 
the convent for some wine, and opened 
the stores of provisions we had brought 
up the mountain. A very dirty monk 
brought us some verjuice which he styled 
wine, and which we found would have 
been useful had we proposed to cut our 
throats. So we bestowed it upon an old 
beldame, who had followed us up the 
mountain, and who drank it first and 
then abused us roundly. Our guide told 
us her story. In her youth (for it seems 
the dreadful old creature had once been 
young) she was a beautiful girl, and lived 
at Rocca di Papa. Some of the robbers 
who infested the mountain in those days, 
and had a den in the neighborhood, came 
down to the village and carried her off. 
She returned, after an absence of some 
two years, laden with jewels and money. 
“Tll-gotten gains,” said the old man, 
“have strong wings.” They have disap- 
peared long ago, and long ago, too, the 


beautiful village flower became a hideous 
weed. Our repast ended, we walked 
around the platform upon which the con- 
vent is situated, and drank in the exqui- 


site scenery it overlooks. The glistening 
lakes of Nemi and Albano sleep at the 
foot of the mountain. Albano, Lariccia, 
Genzano, and Castel Gondolfo, are gath- 
ered there also. The great Campagna 
stretches far away to the Mediterranean, 
whose ports we can digily see, and whose 
waters reflect the sunlight on the horizon. 
Here and there dark belts of forest edge 
the great plain; here and there strange 
mounds or ruined towers stand as monu- 
ments of dead cities, which once whitened 
its surface. The near hills are clad with 
soft-green ; the more distant ones are dark 
and sombre, and rent with the rifts of 
ages past. Beyond them again are the 
stern Apennines. Rome sits in the midst 
of the plain. The Tiber winds and flows 
off on its way to the sea. The scene is 
one not easily described, and never to be 
forgotten. We gazed upon it as long 


as we could, and then our guide pro- 
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ceeded to lead us by sweet woodland 
paths to our resting-place for the night. 
Just beside Rocca di Papa, or just upon 
leaving it for the ascent to the summit of 
the mountain, we cross a plain of historic 
interest. It is called the plain of Hanni 
bal ; and it is said that he encamped here, 
and there is little doubt that it was occu 
pied either by his troops or those of the 
Romans during his war with Rome. To 
beguile our way down—as our ride through 
the forest cut us off from the scenery we 
had enjoyed on our ascent—our guide en- 
tertained us with a variety of legends. 
One told us one of a certain father who 
lived some hundred years ago, which 
amused us much. It seems that in this 
part of the world there flourished a nest 
of brigands, who robbed all who passed 
their lair, and refused to yield to the offi- 
cers’ who were sent to take them. So the 
holy father swore a holy oath in his 
righteous wrath that he would take them 
himself. One day, as the robbers were 
scattered about upon the mountain, seek- 


‘ing for any unwary wight who might fail 


into their hands, they heard a lusty voice 
singing a bacchanalian ditty, and discov- 
ered a contadino driving a heavily laden 
donkey. Out sprang the robbers, and 
commanded the contadino to halt. “‘ What 
hast thou in these casks, friend?” said 
the captain of the band. “ Wine, which 
my master, Count Tritontoyi, is sending to 
his friend Count Eslepilcaci,” said the 
contadino. The captain replied that he 
would act as his master’s friend, and take 
charge of the wine himself. Of course 
the poor contadino was terribly alarmed; 
but what could he do? So the donkey 
was relieved of his burden, and the con- 
tadino led to the robbers’ den. Here they 
fell to making merry over the wine, which, 
as it had been duly drugged, soon put 
them all to sleep. Then the contadino 
(who was none other than the holy father) 
summoned a guard he had hidden in, 
the neighborhood, and when the robbers 
awoke they found themselves bound hand 
and foot, and jogging at a rapid pace to 
Rome, and the tender mercies of the ex- 
ecutioner. 

And so we rode on through a glorious 
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temple of verdure, where the orisons of to Rome, making the journey for the 

the birds and our voices alone awoke the whole distance by the ancient Appian ‘| 

echoes, From Albano we took a carriage Way. 
i 


AT GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


I. 


Nor for the loved ones, from their sorrows sleeping, 
Their mortal cares at rest, their labors o’er— 
But for the living, still in anguish weeping, 
Rear we these homes o’er those we still deplore : 
Unconscious they of watch that soothes the mortal, 
The love that guards and honors them unknown ; 
They see not, as in grief we pass the portal, 
They hear not, as beside their graves we moan. 


Il. 


For vs, whom memories, sweet amid dejection, 
Still prompt to seek and summon from the shade 
The silent forms, most precious to affection, 
Whom here in grief’s fresh agonies we laid ; 
For our own hearts we rear the silent dwelling, 
And plant the yew, and twine the cypress wreath, 
And seek the spot, with tenderest memories swelling, 
Where love, in secret, may commune with Death ! 


IIl, 


Here raise we shrines—here plant the sacred laurel, 
Bring flowers, and make with green each hillock glow ; 
For us the mournful bliss, for us the moral, 
That tells how vain our toils for those below ; 
That better teaches love for all the living 
From lesson learned in commune with the dead: 
Once lost—how vain, repenting or forgiving, 
Our toil to soothe the suffering heart or head. 


— 


Iv. 


Hither, when soft the autumn sun is setting, 
The duteous mourner shall repair alone ; 
With pangs subdued, perchance, but unforgetting 
The pure, sweet virtues of the dear one gone: 
Here, musing fond, with hope of future meeting, 
Shall gather strength for each impending strife ; 
And, as the mortal hours are from us fleeting, 
From Faith find wings for the immortal life. 
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BUSINESS THOUGHTS. 


BY AN OUTSIDER. 


Atmost every young man of enterpris- 
ing spirit is eager to be engaged in busi- 
ness for himself. He wearies of the tedi- 
ous delay, as it seems to him, of prepara- 
tion. The days and years drag slowly, 
while his eye is fixed on the still distant 
prospect. He is in haste to have them 
go, in haste to grasp the helm and navi- 
gate his own ship. 

“ His own ship”—that is what he wants. 
He has done service long enough as cabin- 
boy. He would be captain or pilot now. 
But sometimes this zeal overshoots the 
mark, The young aspirant is not content 
to make the best of the present—to do 
his whole duty, and approve himself com- 
petent in the post he fills. He sees others 
snatching brilliant prizes, and he longs for 
the excitement and success of the game of 
business. He must make Ais fortune, se- 
cure his independence, have his own es- 
tablishment. 

‘Patience, young man! Not too fast. 
There are some questions which wisdom 
would ask first. Are you competent to 
take the wheel into your own: hands? 
Can you manage the craft that tempts 
your ambition? Have you served out 
that apprenticeship which gives you 
grounds of assurance, and others assur- 
ance of you? Have you selected the 
right business for your tastes and capa- 
cities? Have you been governed by the 
right motives in the selection? Has the 
question, What will be most profitable ? 
crowded out that of, What will be most 
useful, or in what way can I do the most 
good in the world ? 

It is a great temptation to allow show 
and profits to decide the matter. But it 
does not follow that where one has bril- 
liantly succeeded another will. Nor is 
what the world calls brilliant success the 
highest object of ambition, True mag- 
nanimity is that which is great enough to 
surrender the dazzling for the useful and 
the showy for the true; which can take 


the lowest place, if the most good can be 
done there. The sum total of life is not 
the rows of decimals, but the units, tens, 
hundreds. It is not the aggregate of for- 
tune, but the aggregate of character. It 
is to be rated not by the assessor’s stand- 
ard, but by the measure of gracious affec- 
, tion and consecration to God. 

Many a one is tempted to overlook this. 
He sees only the vision of his own fancy— 
a bright ideal—an imaginary thing. But 
of this springs often a fatal mistake. The 
moth sees that the blaze is bright, but 
does not know, till too late, how fiercely 
it will burn, So many a man is lured by 
glitter. He sees the foaming brim of the 
cup, not its wormwood dregs. He is con- 
versant with the poetry of life, not with 
the plain, dull prose that underlies it. 
So thousands err, and, when too late, 
confess their folly. It would have been 
better for them to have sacrificed their 
vaulting ambition, and formed schemes 
better adapted to real life and to their 
own capacity. 

Business is in some sense a game. The 
part of the business man needs to be 
played with attention and skill. But no 
man ought to look at it asa mere game. 
It is a duty, and a duty enjoined by God. 
Every one has his proper place, and it be- 
comes him to find it, conscientiously and 
thoughtfully to inquire what it is, and 
when he has found it, to acquiesce in it 
and throw his energies into it. Whether 
it be high or low in the world’s esteem, 
is a minor consideration. All useful la- 
bor is honorable, and a consecrated spirit 
will make it sublime. Heroism—the he- 
roism of duty—is not a thing that grows 
out of mere position, A violet is as beau- 
tiful in its way as a cedar of Lebanon. 
Self-denial, fidelity to principle, and godly 
sincerity, may bloom in hovels as well as 
in courts, and often better; and-these are 
the best elements of a true manhood. 
Whoever develops these gathers the true 
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harvest of life, and he may find that har- 
vest more abundant in the sheltered val- 
ley than on the lofty hill-side. 

But in selecting a business or calling, 
the mere consideration of gain is a very 
small matter. The most useful position 
is often the least’ remunerative. Where 
money flows freest, principle may be at a 
discount. Yet there are those who disre- 
gard this. The late John Jacob Astor 
had once a clerk in his employ, who de- 
veloped great business talent. He gave 
promise of being a successful and wealthy 
merchant. But the truths of the gospel 
took possession of his soul, and he: re- 
solved to consecrate his life to the work 
of the ministry. But when he told his 
employer of it, the millionaire, surprised 
at what he regarded as his folly, replied : 
“What a pity that you should throw 
yourself away in such a manner as that! 
You have the capacity to become a rich 
man.” Arich man! That was the high- 
est ideal of attainment that the man of 
gold had. But his clerk had one infinite- 
ly higher, and he strove after it, and not 
in vain ; for his life was spent in a respon- 
sible post as a minister of Christ; and 
when he died, the blessings of rescued 
souls followed him to heaven. How a 
few years changes the prospect! Go, 
world-incased, world-absorbed man, and 
visit the monuments of John Jacob Astor, 
and the Rev. Dr. Sharp of Boston, and 
with thoughts of this fleeting probation, 
and the final auditing of earth’s accounts 
by the great Judge, say which of them 
was wisest—the man who lived just to 
accumulate wealth, or he who sacrificed 
the prospect of wealth that he might be 
rich in the noblest treasure—rich in use- 
fulness and the love of God. 

Men are tempted to look on business as 
a matter to be pursued merely with re- 
gard to their own selfish interests. They 
do not open their eyes to see the moral 
meaning of it and the moral worth of it. 
They do not see that their toil and energy 
are but just one wheel in the vast mechan- 
ism of industrial and commercial enter- 
prise, by which the world is compacted 
together. He who thinks of work as just 
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the means of feeding and clothing himself 
and his household, degrades it. It is a 
thread in the warp that invites the weav- 
ing industry of the world. It is a tele- 
graphic wire that is linked to the vast _ 
system that covers all lands, by which 
the race is drawn into sympathy and 
brotherhood. Weare building up all over 
the globe the structure of a humanizing 
Christian civilization, and to its grand and 
symmetrical completion all things tend. 
It is a nobler thing than the Athenian 
Parthenon or the temple of Solomon; and 
the million workers who contribute to it 
are, in separate spheres, all working to- 
gether. One quarries, another chisels, 
another excavates, another combines ; but 
if one is honorable, so are they all: and 
whoever understands the meaning of God’s 
providence in his lot, may carry about with 
him the ennobling consciousness that while 
he toils to feed his hunger, he is working 
too to bless the world. All toilers, more- 
over, are fellow-workmen—are brothers ; 
and while they toil, if they do it with 
consecrated aims and under a sense of 
duty, are becoming educated, as books 
and academies can not educate them— 
educated to find more than gems and gold 
in every quarry ; educated to the exercise 
of all the virtues of endurance and high 
effort, and the development of character 
in its most sterling form. 

But if, instead of taking this view of 
business—instead of seeing in it God’s 
wise appointment as an industrial minis. 
try to the well-being of the race—instead 
of accepting it as a duty which enables us 
to serve, and gives us the means of use- 
fulness and beneficence, a man regards it 
as just the means of his own personal 
emolument and selfish advantage, then he 
sinks himself to the level of the ox that 
plows, or of:the fox that burrows. His 
sordid soul gravitates to the clod, and his 
pursuit of business will be the worship of 
selfishness ; it will be unutterably mean 
and loathsome. He will turn that which 
was meant as a ladder to climb, into a 
ladder to descend, and every new round 
of fortune that he adds to his estate, will 
be a letting down of his manhood to a 
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deep of which he may say with Satan: 
“In the lowest deep a lower deep, still 
threatening to devour me, opens wide.” 
Yet there are those who slave them- 
selves for gain, and think of nothing more. 
Their aim is not merely to make their 
business as profitable as possible, but to 
make it only profitable to their selfish 
interests. How many there are who have 
men in their employ with whom they deal 
only as machines, tasking them to the 
utmost, and never dreaming of their hu- 
man brotherhood! Without the grace of 
God, or a large humanity, the position of 
an employer becomes a school of selfish 
barbarism and despotic will. Every day’s 
intercourse with his fellow-beings is trans- 
forming him more and more into the ideal 
of the poet’s iron man Tolus, with his 
flail, only instead of threshing down op- 
pressors, he thresheg down the oppressed. 
His heart becomes as the nether millstone, 
even while he prides himself on doing ex- 
act justice and paying every man his due. 
In a thousand instances accumulated capi- 
tal is becoming, not a fountain to feed the 
streams of a healthful industry, but a res- 
ervoir of despotism and cruel exaction. 
Nor is this all. The business man, un- 
less on his guard by the constant axercise 
of charity and beneficence, will find his 
thoughts and affections more and more 
concentrated on his gains. Insensibly 
they will become his idol, adored with an 
absorbing idolatry. And there is scarce- 
ly any thing that so dehumanizes the soul. 
The most despicable thing, perhaps, that 
walks upright, is the man that finds his 
reason in his day-book and his logic in 
his ledger, to whom this great world of pro- 
bation is but the faro-table where he may 
gratify his thirst for the game, and snatch, 
by lucky throws, new heaps to add to his 
pile. If you can imagine a living tree 
changed at once in leaf and fibre to solid 
stone, that no dew can freshen and no 
breeze ruffle, you will have but a faint 
idea of the transformation that can be 
wrought by the love of gold. Business 
itself, that should be the school of brave 
endurance, integrity, and all manly vir- 
tues, becomes the school of debasement, 
of littleness, of mean and miserly vices, 
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and life itself is transformed from a thing 
that walks or soars, to a thing that crawls, 
and crawls prostrate in the dust. What 
a ruin it becomes! Such half-decayed 
carcasses of humanity line the paths of 
business, and warn the eager passer-by to 
pause and read the lessons of their doom. 
It is an affecting spectacle; far more af- 
fecting than that which meets the travel- 
er’s eye as he crosses the western plains 
of our continent, and sees the road lined 
for miles with the bleaching skeletons .of 
man and beast that have perished by 
the way. It seems to say, Take your 
gold, if you will but take its curse too. 
Become the fossil of commerce, the iron 
wheel of industry, the incarnation of title- 
deeds and dividends, but renounce your 
manhood, and become a thing 


“To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


Another temptation of business is found 
in its tendency to absorb the attention and 
affections to an increasing extent, to the 
exclusion of other objects more worthy of 
regard. It proves, in fact, in many cases, 
a sort of maélstrom, around which the 
business man moves in ever-narrowing - 
circles, till all hope of escape has forever 
perished. He can be nothing else than 
what he is. Year after year, for half.a 
century, his thoughts flow on in the same 
channel—the same business channel— 
digging it deeper and deeper every day, 
till at last it is shut in by banks that im- 
prison it and leave it to flow on in its 
gloomy, sunless track, without the dim 
hope or prospect of release. And so the 
long vista of active years, lighted up only © 
by their own enterprise, opens upon the 
scene of old age and wasted vigor, with- 
out one gleam of sunshine from any thing 
aside or beyond to chase away its gloom or 
relieve the cold, bare aspect of exhausted 
enterprise and cheerless imbecility. 

No man should allow himself to become 
so absorbed in business as not allow him- 
self leisure to bring into exercise other 
faculties of his mind and other affections 
of the soul beside those which are called 
out in the ordinary course of his daily 
avocations. He needs now opportunities 
to turn aside from the beaten, dusty road 
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of enterprise, to where he may relax his 
energies and see the bearings of his own 
contracted sphere toward the universe of 
God’s truth. But by and by he will need 
this more. By and by the grasshopper 
will become a burden. The daily round 
of task-work will become too tedious to 
tread, and if there is no other field of 
thought open to him, his faculties will 
stagnate. He will pore in vain over his 
old pursuits. His plans and projects— 
the energy to execute them lacking—will 
only mock him by their futility. Yet left 
to them alone, he will live in a world of 
dreams—a world that at once fascinates 
and nauseates, till existence becomes a 
burden which he can neither well en- 
dure or consent to lay down. Some- 
what so it was, even with such a man 
as the great painter, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, whom his compeers, Burke and 
Johnson, regarded through’ all his active 
career as one of the most hopeful, cheer- 
ful men whom they had ever known. He 
had thrown his whole soul into his pro- 
fession; and though not without general 
acquaintance with other and _ literary 
themes, yet when his failing sight forced 
him to drop the pencil, the picture drawn 
of him, as he walked abroad or wandered 
in search of his lost canary-bird, is piti- 
able indeed. Such an experience shows 
us the wisdom, even in a worldly point of 
view, of cultivating other tastes and dis- 
positions than those which centre simply 
on wealth or business or professional emi- 
nence, and which, surviving the power 
of business application, afford the soul a 
welcome refuge from its cares and bur- 
dens. 

But who does not see in this the plain 
intimation of Providence, that as man is 
not to live by bread alone, so he is not to 
grow to his proper stature in the field of 
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business activity? His powers, expand- 
ed by diligence in one direction, will be 
dwarfed in another, unless he has some 
sphere still open in which his thoughts 
and feelings may expatiate. What is that 
sphere? Has not man a spiritual capaci- 
ty which can reach after something beside 
fortune—something better than fame— 
something higher than knowledge? And 
do we not see illustrations of its devel- © 
opment, beautiful in old age as the twin- 
ing verdure that clothes some venerable 
trunk of the forest, hiding its decay, 
and clothing it, till it falls, in perennial 
green? Strength may fail, the active 
frame may become helpless, even mem- 
ory may betray its trust, and mental vigor 
may decay; but into the empty chamber 
of the soul come new treasures of sanc- 
tified affection, enriching it, even on earth, 
with a wealth of peace and hope and 
heavenward aspiration, that relieves the 
sadness of the sere autumn of years, 
and folds up in its bare buds the germs 
of a new life beyond the winter of the 
grave. ' 

One needs to carry with him into his 
business spaere other aims than those 
that centre in mere pelf, other ambitions 
than those which have respect to fortune 
or to fame, or which can find a partial sat- 
isfaction in intellectual progress and cul- 
tivated tastes. The mind, indeed, de- 
mands attention, and no man can act a 
wise part who disregards its claims. But 
even above these, religion must have the 
supreme place in the soul. Without this, 
business aims are unconsecrated and pro- 
fane. Without this, public spirit is a 
trunk without a root. Large gains only 
become golden clods to bury a dead soul. 
Weariness and exhaustion come, and the 
elasticity of the spirit is broken, and there 
is nothing to renew it. 


mo 


LEADING 


I Earp, afar off in the distance, 
A melody new to my ears, 

A blending of joy and of sadness, 

A wail as of death, a song as of gladness, 
That thrilled me, that filled me with tears, 


And the child on my bosom heard also 
Those angelic strains wafted down, 
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And she smiled, as one smiles at a parting ; 
A tremor—a flutter—a darting— 
O God! my angel had flown. 


And now when my heart is o’ershadowed, 
And sadly I’m sitting alone, 

The song is around and above me, 

But sweeter, more hopeful and lovely, 
For it’s leading me safe to my home. 
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FURTHER DISCOVERIES IN ARABIA. 


Ix the first volume of Hours at Home 
we gave a sketch of the remarkable ex- 
ploring tour of Mr. Palgrave through the 
almost unknown region of Central Arabia. 
Since the campaigns of Ibrahim Pasha in 
that region from 1806 to 1818, and the 
siege and destruction of Derayéh, the 
capital of the fanatical Wahabites, but one 
European, Captain Sadlier, had traversed 
the kingdom of Nedjed. His journey was 
made in 1819, and though he crossed it 
at the point of its greatest breadth, from 
El Henakie on the western border to El 
Katif on the Persian Gulf, passing through 
Derayéh, then as now in ruins, his jour- 
ney was so rapid, and his capacity for ob- 
servation so small, that the record of his 
travels is extremely jejune and devoid of 
interest. It was not, therefore, remarkable 
that the narrative of an expedition pros- 
ecuted so leisurely, and by so acute and 
accomplished an observer as Mr. Palgrave, 
should have been welcomed by all who 
take an interest in geographical explora- 
tions. Sadlier’s journey had done much 
to confirm the popular impression that 
Central Arabia was a vast sandy desert, 
inhabited only by wandering tribes of 
Bedouin, and with only here and there a 
small wady or rocky valley, in which a 
scanty supply of water and herbage was 
to be found. The regions through which 
he had passed were indeed mostly of this 
character; on the west the Beni-Harb, 
one of the largest of the Bedouin tribes, 
and the Ateibe, who if not strictly Be- 
douin, were yet nomads, roved at will 
through a sandy waste extending over 
three degrees of latitude and four of lon- 
gitude ; and the great plateau of the Djebel 
Tueik whose plains and valleys rival in 
fertility and abundance those of Arabia 
Felix, were just desolated by a twelve 
years’ war. East of this plateau he came 
at once upon the Desert of Nefud, or 
Déhna, about 180 miles in width, and 
beyond this there was only a. narrow strip 
of fertile lands in the coast province of El 
Absa. 


In the forty-three years which had 
passed between the rapid journey of Cap- 
tain Sadlier and the expedition of Palgrave 
and his friends, a powerful state had 
grown up in Central Arabia, and those 
changes of settlement and cultivation 
which take place nearly as rapidly in 
Arabia as in ourown Western States, had 
been made, 

Mr. Palgrave, too, traversed the king- 
dom of Nedjed from north to south, along 
the line of its central plateau, and crossed 
the desert of Déhné at its narrowest por- 
tion. He found the plateau of the Djebel 
Tueik, as well as the province of El Cas- 
sim, in the north-west, thickly studded 
with towns and villages, and the people 
beyond most Orientals, prosperous and 
happy. Of the towns on the plateau 
Medjma’a, the capital of the province of 
Sedeir, had 18,000 inhabitants; Towim 
and Sadik about the same number; Ho- 
reimele about 12,000, and Riadh, the capi- 
tal of the kingdom, 28,000; while Djelad- 
jil, Hula, and Thomeir were important 
villages. In El Cassim were the towns of 
Oneiza with 80,000 inhabitants, Bereida 
with 24,000, Ross with 18,000, El Hena- 
kia, Meske, and about forty other con- 
siderable villages. Mr. Palgrave esti- 
mated, from the best data he could obtain, 
the population of the ten provinces con- 
stituting the kingdom of Nedjed proper, 
as being a little more than 1,400,000, of 
whom not more than 60,000 were Bedouin. 
Aside from these, there were seven other 
districts occupied mostly by Bedouin and 
other nomadic tribes, which, though yield- 
ing a nominal allegiance to the Sultan of 
Nedjed, are really independent. 

Of the religious tenets of the Wahabis, 
and their extreme fanaticism, the article 
already referred to gave a sufficient ac- 
count. The Bedouin and other nomadic 
tribes which occupy the outlying prov- 
inces, though devout Mussulmen, do not 
sympathize with the fanaticism of the 
inhabitants of the plateau of the Djebel 
Tueik, and a journey in their company, 
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though not devoid of danger, is not at- 
tended with the perils of a residence in 
Riadh, or any of the adjacent towns. 

Palgrave’s interesting narrative at once 
roused the curiosity and enterprise of 
other explorers, and, before the close of 
the year 1864, several expeditions into the 
kingdoms of Nedjed and Djebel Shomer 
were projected. Two of these were made, 
and proved moderately successful. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lewis Pelly, British resi- 
dent at Bushire on the Persian Gulf, in the 
summer of 1864 addressed a communica- 
tion to the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, in which, after alluding to Mr. 
Palgrave’s expedition, he insisted that a 
British subject ought to be protected by 
his government in any of the oriental 
kingdoms, and proposed to go to Riadh 
and make a treaty with the Sultan of 
Nedjed, which should secure further and 
more cordial intercourse with this new- 
found kingdom. About the same time 
he requested permission from the British 
Government to undertake this expedition. 
It was granted, and early in the winter 
of 1864-65 he made preparations for his 
journey. On the 18th of January, 1865, 
he left Bushire in company with Doctor 
Colville and Lieutenant Hawes, and cross- 
ing the Persian Gulf to Kuait or Korem, a 
port near the head of the gulf, in about 
latitude 29° 10’, disembarked and _ pro- 
ceeded on dromedaries directly southward 
toward Riadh. 

Soon after leaving Kuait they entered 
upon the wide and somewhat undulating 
plains of El Ahsa. These plains, though 
with few or no roads, are not desert, and 
under the influence of the winter rains 
were covered with a light growth of grass. 
They have but few trees, and the travelers 
found ‘but a single group of wells. Ser- 
pents, lizards, and venomous insects 
abounded. 

As they proceeded further to the south- 
west, they found long, low hills of sand 
at considerable distances from each other, 
but lying in a parallel direction. There 
were seven of these chains of sand-hills, 
which further to the south-east rose to the 
height of a mountain chain. Narrow but 
fruitful valleys separated these hills, and 
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streams which after a brief course lost 
themselves in the sands, furnished the 
necessary moisture for the growth of vege- 
tation. After crossing the last of these 
sand-hills, they came, on the tenth day of 
their journey, to an immense plain, covered 
at intervals with clumps of shrubs and 
trees of stinted growth, but no large 
timber was seen. On this plain there were 
frequent wells and occasional streams; 
but like most of those throughout the 
Arabian peninsula, they were eventually 
lost in the sands. This was the province 
of Adjman or Ormah, which further south 
has been overwhelmed by the sands, and 
forms part of the Desert of Déhné. The 
plain of Ormah crossed, they came again 
upon the sand-hills, extending to the high- 
lands, and after following one of the val- 
leys for some distance southward, they 
came to an opening or pass through which 
a road was built, which passing over the 
mountain barrier of Aredh, conducted 
them to the elevated plain of Shaab, the 
first terrace of the great plateau of the 
Tueik or Torrais range. Westward and 
northward of the Aredh chain, and sepa- 
rated from it by the populous plain of 
Mahmed, is the Torrais chain, considerably 
higher than its predecessor, and having 
on its western slope the province of Se- 
deir, a narrow strip of rich and populous 
country. One of the finest cities of this 
region was the thriving and populous town 
of Sedus, hidden in the middle of plan- 
tations of palm trees and roses. In this 
delightful retreat the travelers stopped 
for a night, and turning aside from their 
direct route the next day, examined an 
ancient column erected before the Moham- 
medan era. Resuming their route, though 
turning a little to the east of south, they 
entered Riadh on the fifteenth day after 
leaving Kuait. Their description of the 
capital varies little from that of Mr. Pal- 
grave. Like most Arabian cities it is 
surrounded by gardens of roses, and 
different species of palm and other fruit 
trees furnish the needful shade and abun- 
dant fruit. Its position they ascertained 
by several observations to be in latitude 
24° 38’ 84” north, and longitude 40° 41’ 
48” east from Greenwich. 
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Colonel Pelly had three interviews with 
the sultan, whom he regards as a man of 
extraordinary ability. At his first inter- 
view, the coriversation was confined most- 
ly to the forms and expressions of eti- 
quette, but the monarch took occasion to 
discourage their hopes of forming a treaty 
of commerce. Theconfiguration of Nedjed, 
he remarked, was such as to interdict any 
considerable intercourse with adjacent 
states ; and as his people produced among 
themselves whatever they needed, they 
had no occasion or desire to cultivate any 
relations of trade or commercial inter- 
course with foreigners or foreign nations. 

In subsequent interviews, however, the 
wily monarch deemed it prudent to put on 
an air of greater cordiality, and at last 
astonished Col. Pelly by urging him to 
visit all parts of his kingdom. The col- 
onel might have complied with this invita- 
tion had he not ascertained, about the 
time that he received it, that the subordi- 
nate officers of the court regarded him 
and his companions with secret hostility, 
and that the prime minister, the son of a 
negro and a Georgian slave, was particu- 
larly bitter against them, and was deter- 
mined upon their destruction. Under 
these circumstances, to travel throughout 
the kingdom would be to court assassina- 
tion; and it was probably with this design 
that the crafty sultan proposed it. Pelly, 
therefore, thought it best to return without 
delay to Bushire, and made his way nearly 
due east across the narrow portion of the 
Desert of Dehué through El Ahsa to Adjeie 
and Beda’a on the Persian gulf; from 
whence the party took the steamer to 
Bushire. It was only in a part of this 
return journey that his route corresponded 
with that of Palgrave’s. The journey from 
Kuait to Riadh was over a region which, 
so far as is known, had not, at least for the 
last thousand years, been traversed by any 
European. The difficulties do not seem 
to be great, and it is probable that others 
will soon undertake it, to experience the 
sensation of visiting the few hitherto un- 
trodden fields of the earth’s surface. 

The other expedition into central Arabia, 
though prompted in part, perhaps, by the 
success of Mr. Palgrave, was undertaken 
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mainly from a commercial motive. Signor 
Carlo Guarmani, an Italian traveler and 
naturalist, who, like Palgrave, had resided 
for many years in the East, and was 
thoroughly familiar with the language, 
customs, and manners of the Arabs, 
left Italy in the autumn of 1863, with 
commissions from the Emperor of France 
and the King of Italy to purchase for them 
some of the choicest of the stallions of 
Nedjed for the royal and imperial stables, 
Assuming the name of Kalil Aga, and pass- 
ing as a Turkish officer in the service of 
Tuad Pasha, he left Jerusalem late in De- 
cember, 1868, on his expedition, attended 
only by his faithful Arab servant, Moham- 
med-el-Gezzeni, preferring to employ other 
attendants as he needed from the various 
Bedouin and other nomadic tribes through 
whose territories he should pass. He had 
already more than once penetrated the 
great Syrian desert, and was too familiar 
with the tribes which range over it, and 
the dangers to which he would be exposed, 
to feel any hesitation in undertaking a 
journey which to almost any one else 
would have been perilous in the extreme. 

Thoroughly versed in the history and 
feuds of the different families of the Be- 
douin, he was prepared to take the best 
measures to secure protection even from 
those which were hostile to each other, 
and to take a route which would subject 
him to the least suffering and privation 
from want of water, and from the murder- 
ous attacks of the small roving bands of 
Bedouin, who own scant allegiance to any 
master, and fulfill to the letter the early 
prophecy concerning the character of their 
ancestor, Ishmael, “‘His hand shall be 
against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him.” 

His first halt was made at the encamp- 
ment of the Sheik Ismail Hamdan, chief of 
the Faamri Saade, one of the larger tribes 
of Bedouin who occupy southern Palestine. 
From them he obtained guides who were 
to accompany him to the encampments of 
the Beni-Hamid, a powerful tribe whose 
territories extend to the borders of the Sy- 
rian desert on the east, and southward to 
the encampments of the Beni-Saker. He 
had crossed the Jordan a short distance 
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above the Dead Sea, and thence pushed 
his way on his swift dromedaries south-east 
to that wall of basaltic rocks which extends 
east-north-east from the gulf of Akabab to 
the Syrian desert, a distance of full two 
hundred miles, and seems to shut in the 
more fertile portions of Hidjaz and Djebel 
Shomer from all approach from the north. 
Beyond and above this wall of basalt the 
Ras, or peak El Tobeit, rears its head, and 
over the wall and past the western slope 
of this peak lay the traveler’s way. 

Guided by his previous experience and 
knowledge of the country, Signor Guarmani 
followed the line of successive hills and 
mountain peaks which extend almost in a 
straight line south-east from the Ras Tobeit 
to Téined, and thence turning nearly east- 
ward from so many beacons in the route 
to Hail, the capital of the kingdom of 
Djebel Shomer. By following this route, 
which, though somewhat longer, is never 
destitute of water, he avoided the neces- 
sity of traversing the dangerous desert of 
Nefud or El Dahi, a southern continuation 
of the Syrian desert, in which Palgrave 
nearly lost his life. 

From the territories of the Beni-Saker, 
Signor Guarmani passed into those of the 
Scerarat, one of the largest and most pow- 
erful of the nomadic tribes of central Arabia. 
Though in a more strict sense than perhaps 
any other of the desert tribes nomadic, 
changing their position every day of the 
year, and Ishmaelites in all their habits, it 
is a matter of question whether this formi- 
dable tribe are true Bedouin. There is no 
intermarriage between them and the other 
tribes ; and though they claim to be de- 
scendants of the Beni-Kelb, that tribe do 
not admit the relationship. Their customs 
and habits differ from those of the Bedouin, 
their women enjoying greater liberty and 
possessing more influence. The practice 
of purchasing wives prevails among them. 
The price is one or more camels, according 
to the social position of the woman’s family. 
But though the father sells his daughter, 
or in rare instances presents her to the 
favored suitor, he never does this without 
the full consent of the maiden herself. If 
her affections are enlisted, and she desires 
to marry one whom her father does not 
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approve, she can only do so by flying with 
her lover, and if overtaken before finding an 
asylum near a powerful chief, she is slain 
at once; if she makes good her escape, she 
is received by the women of the family of 
her lover, and the father of her bridegroom 
enters into a negotiation with her parents, 
and usually prevails on them to accept a 
sum as a compensation for the injuries they 
have received. If they refuse obstinately 
any accommodation, no further compensa- 
tion is offered, and they are at liberty to 
carry her off if they can find an opportu- 
nity; but they do it at their own risk. 
Signor Guarmani speaks of the blondes 
among the Scerarat women as possessing 
remarkable beauty. 

Approaching Teima, which was the 
utmost limit of the territory of the Scera- 
rat, Signor Guarmani received intelligence 
which was calculated to excite his anxiety. 
The Emir Talal-Ibn-Raschid, the sovereign 
of the kingdom of Djebel Shomer, had 
started upon an expedition which he com- 
manded in person against the Scerarat, 
who had refused to pay him their accus- 
tomed tribute. The Scerarat chief, Selim- 
el-Kani, under whose protection Guarmani 
was, alone remained neutral of the chiefs 
of this powerful tribe, for he had paid his 
tribute, but his power was not sufficient 
to protect the traveler. The Scerarat 
could bring into the field 4000 soldiers 
mounted upon the swiftest and best drom- 
edaries of Arabia, and 2500 of them armed 
with muskets. Selim-el-Kani had also 
another excuse for not furnishing the trav- 
eler an escort into Teima: the Scinemet, 
a hostile Bedouin tribe whom he had a 
month before attacked and plundered, 
were now within three or four hours of 
Teima, with a force superior to his own, 
and determined upon revenge. 

Under these circumstances, Signoa Guar- 
mani, in his assumed character as Kalil 
Aga, decided to go forward with only his 
two servants and throw himself upon the 
protection of the Emir Rumman, the gov- 
ernor of that province. The emir received 
him cordially, and gave him good advice in” 
regard to the purchase of the best Arab 
horses. . Following his couhsels, he left 
Teima on the 18th of February, and taking 








with him some of the Aleidan Bedouin as 
guides, passed ten days in visiting the 
pastures of that tribe, the Ulad Ali and 
Ulad Suleiman, in the hope of discovering 
some horses which should come up to his 
ideal, and of being able to purchase them. 
He saw many fine horses, but none which 
in height or style fully satisfied him; and 
he had almost come to the determination 
to return to Teima and take letters from 
the Emir Rumman to Talal-Ibn-Raschid, 
the Emir of Djebel Shomer, and endeavor 
to procure from him a few of those horses 
so highly prized, and so rarely obtained, 
when an accident enabled him in part 

fulfill his mission. ‘ : 

His wanderings had extended into the 
country occupied by the Ehteim, a power- 
ful Bedouin tribe occupying the region 
north-west and west of Djebel Shomer. 
The Emir Abdalla, son of the Sultan of 
Nedjed, had driven into their territory 
about a thousand warriors and their fam- 
ilies of the Aterbe, or Ehtebe, a division 
of the Beni-Harb, the most powerful of ali 
the Bedouin tribes of Central Arabia, 
and had encamped on the mountains 
which formed the real division between 
Nedjed and the territory of the Ehteim, 
thus cutting off the Ehtebe refugees from 
all communication with their brethren of 
the Beni Harb. 

From his thorough knowledge of Arab 
warfare, Guarmani decided to join his 
fortunes to those of these Ehtebe, taking 
with him, however, two Ehteim servants, 
on whom he could rely. The Ehteim, 
though they had given temporary shelter 
to the Ehtebe, were not on hostile terms 
with the Sultan of Nedjed; and when the 
Emir Abdalla announced his intention of 
marching upon the Ehtebe, the Ehteim 
civilly told them that they could no long- 
er give them shelter. This occurred the 
day after Guarmani joined them. For 
four days and nights the Ehtebe march- 
ed incessantly, harassed continually by 
the cavalry of the Emir Abdalla; and 
on the evening of the 12th of March they 
had lost their cattle, and most of their 
baggage, and had sixty killed and about 
two hundred wounded, out of their little 
force of one thousand men, The contest 
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seemed most unequal. The Emir Abdal- 
la had full ten thousand Nejedian troops, 
a large part of them cavalry, and in addi- 
tion an irregular force of about five thou- 
sand horse, of the Beni-Kahtan, a Be- 
douin tribe tributaries to’ the Sultan of 
Nedjed. Opposed to him were only the 
handful of brave but sorely distressed 
Ehtebe. But their commander, the Sheik 
Meflak, had no thought of surrendering. 
During the night of the 12th of March 
he succeeded in throwing his force into a 
deep and narrow ravine; and putting his 
fusileers in ambush on the sides of his 
fastnesses, he arranged his few brave 
horsemen in the front to resist the shock 
of the emir’s cavalry. 

The next day the Beni-Kahtan galloped 
around the sides of the ravine all day, 
firing their muskets, but not succeeding 
in dislodging the Ehtebe, (as it subse- 
quently appeared they had no intention 
of doing) and on the 14th the Emir Ab- 
dallah made an attack on all sides, but 
was handsomely repulsed; the next ‘day 
he again led his entire force to the attack, 
and after a long and severe battle with- 
drew, without having accomplished his 
purpose, or seriously injured the Ehtebe. 
At midnight the wearied soldiers of the 
emir awoke to find their camp surprised 
by the Sultan Ibn-Rubean, the principal 
chief of the Ruga, another branch of the 
Beni-Harb ; who, at the head of 400 
horsemen and 5000 musketeers, mounted 
on dromedaries, had made a sudden de- 
scent upon his position, and massacred a 
large part of his troops. The Ehtebe, 
roused by the firing, attacked from their 
side, and the carnage continued till morn- 
ing, when the emir fled with the remain- 
der of his troops to Cassim, the Beni- 
Kahtan having abandoned him at this 
attack of the Ruga, and joined their 
kinsmen., 

Though not an active participator in 
the fighting, Signor Guarmani and his 
two Ehteim had been engaged in guard- 
ing the wives and children of the Ehtebe, 
and had encouraged the latter to their . 
valiant and successful resistance. Recog- 
nizing his good offices, the conquerors 
offered him a share of the booty, and per- 
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mitted him to purchase for one hundred 
camels (about one third of their value) 
three noble stallions of pure blood, such 
as were very rarely attainable, and which 
had been owned by the Emir Abdallah 
and his staff Two of these were dark 
bay, almost black, the third was bay with 
black feet. To these the Scheik Meflak 
added as a present a golden bay horse, 
with his hind feet white, a valuable animal, 
but inferior to the three he had purchas- 
ed. These precious horses were to be 
taken to the excellent pastures of Gofeife, 
nearer to Hail, the capital of Djebel Sho- 
mer, where they were to remain until 
Guarmani could procure the camels for 
payment to the sultan, Ibn-Rubean. 

Having thus accomplished his mission, 
Signor Guarmani set out for Hail, the 
capital of Djebel Shomer, experiencing in 
his journey some serious adventures. His 
life was at one time imperiled by drink- 
ing freely of the waters of a spring in a 
remarkable grotto or cave, and conscious- 
ness and health restored by the vigorous 
exertions of a party of gipsies, the wo- 
men rubbing him most thoroughly with 
butter; at a later date he found himself 
reduced to the frugal diet of roasted grass- 
hoppers and camel’s milk—food which 
was not at all to his liking. Beetles and 
roaches, he says, would not have been 
much worse. 

He now decided, while sending all his 
men but one with his horses to Gofeife, to 
strike southward with his faithful Ali, and 
enter the kingdom of Nedjed, the land of 
the Wahabis. Two days’ march brought 
him into the vicinity of the army of the 
Emir Abdallah ; and on the third day he 
was taken prisoner by forty of Abdallah’s 
cavalry. After examining all his papers, 
Abdallah returned them to him, and sent 
an Abyssinian to conduct him to Oneiza, 
the capital of the province of Cassim, 
and the only city of Nedjed which has 
any considerable traffic with the outside 
world. Its exports to Kuait on the Per- 
sian gulf consist of Arabian colts. On 
the 22d of March he left Oneiza, where he 
had made some interesting acquaintances, 
for Bereida and Hail. He found that the 
power of the Sultan of Nedjed, in these 
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northern provinces, was waning ; his tyr- 
anny and cruelty, as well as his fanati- 
cism, had awakened the hostility of the 
people, as well as of the Arabian officers 
and scheiks, against him. The Wahabite 
creed is not generally professed among the 
people, and the politic and amiable Emir 
Talal-Ibn-Raschid, the sovereign of Djebel 
Shomer, though nominally a tributary and 
dependent of the Sultan of Nedjed, really 
possesses greater power and influence in 
the northern provinces than the sultan. 
Journeying from Bereida, Signor Guar- 
mani and his companions arrived at Hail 
on the ist of April, having previously 
made the acquaintance of the young prince 
Bendar, the son of the Emir Talal-Ibn- 
Raschid. On entering Hail he was as- 
signed to excellent quarters, and had am- 
ple opportunity of observing the govern- 
ment and administration of justice of the 
emir. He formed a high estimate of his 
abilities as a ruler, and his determination 
to do justice to all his people; and after 
a stay of about a week at Hail, he resum- 
ed his journey, found his horses at Go- 
feife, and returned to Teima. He found 
it necessary, however, to revisit Hail, 
where he remained till the 5th of May. 
The emir left the city at the same date, 
to lead an expedition against the Scerarat. 
On the 9th of May he crossed the north- 
ern boundaries of Djebel Shomer, on his 
return homeward. His stay in that king- 
dom had been very pleasant; he had es- 
caped all political entanglements, all bit- 
ter discussions concerning the Moslem 
faith, and the wiles of the women of the 
kingdom, who are renowned throughout 
the East alike for their beauty and the 
dissoluteness of their manners. He was 
indeed strongly urged by the parents of 
one fair damsel, who had sought in vain 
to entrap his servitor Mohammed, to 
marry her, with the pleasing. assurance 
that he might, if he chose, divorce her 
the next day—widows and divorced wo- 
men being much more in demand for 
wives than maidens; but he was proof 
against all their arguments. He accom- 
panied the emir as far as Djauf, the rest- 
ing-place of Palgrave in 1862, and thence 
followed the course of the Wady-el-Suhan 
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toward the Hauran, with a large caravan. 
On the fifth day of their journey they ob- 
served a hostile force of Scerarat, who, af- 
ter endeavoring to deceive them, attacked 
and overpowered the caravan, compelling 
its surrender. Guarmani and his attend- 
ants fled with their horses, dromedaries, 
and other animals ; but were pursued, and 
one of the horses, fortunately the least 
valuable, mortally wounded. He made 
his escape with the remainder, and reach- 
ed Kaf, a considerable village, from whence 
the way was safe; and he continued his 
_ journey to his home without further ac- 
cident. 

While the visits of these three explorers 
have given us much interesting informa- 
tion in regard to these hitherto unknown 
lands, they have by no means exhausted 
the subject. Many portions of this cen- 
tral region remain as yet unvisited ; and 
of El Hidjaz on the west, and the pow- 
erful kingdom of Oman in the south-east, 
we know very little: The enterprise of 
Major Burton did, indeed, secure us some 
knowledge of Mecca and Medina, and 
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! 
serve to confirm Buckhardt’s narrative ; 
but beyond this and two other towns on 
its coast, El Hidjaz is still an unknown 
region, and Oman almost equally unex- 
plored. 

To the Christian it is a sad thought that 
this whole peninsula, as well as a large 
portion of the adjacent countries, should 
be given over to the delusions of Islam; 
that in the region where Mohammed had 
his birth, proclaimed his false doctrines, 
and finished his career, his spirit still 
lives; and that after more than a thou- 
sand years it is still completely under the. 
sway of that erroneous and destructive 
doctrine, while the cradle of Christian- 
ity, and most of the lands where it was 
first preached, have abandoned the true 
faith and accepted the delusions of Islam- 
ism, or the corruptions of the Greek and 
Roman churches in its stead. Oh! fora 
holy crusade, in which, not by carnal 
weapons, but by the sword of the Spirit, 
these lands, once the heritage of patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles, should be 
won back to Christ ! 


_—- e*peo -—--———— 


HUGO VAN GEEST. 


A TALE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Wuen Philip IL of Spain left the 
Netherlands, in the year 1559, he made 
Margaret of Parma nominal regent. It 
was soon discovered that the actual 
ruler was Antoine Perrennot, Cardinal 
Granvelle. Though of humble birth, he 
early became the confident of Charles V., 
and was skillful enough to sustain the 
same relation to- his son and successor, 
Philip. But though the favorite of the 
monarch, he was the object of the people’s 
hatred. The curse of the oppressed 
Netherlanders still rests upon his name. 
For a long time during his increasingly 
tyrannical rule, this feeling was carefully 
repressed in outward manifestation—only 
that people could have exercised such a 
moderation. Yet at last oppression com- 


pelled expression! The more dangerous 


it became to vent their spleen against the 
odious minister, the more frequent were 
the sallies of wit and sarcasm that might 
be heard on the streets of Brussels, indeed 
near the cardinal’s own litter. In this 
mood the people were especially fond of 
the exhibitions given by the Rederyker, 
(rhetoricians) a society of strollers, who 
entertained by rhapsodies and extrava- 
ganzas, after the taste of the times. These 
now began to convey political and religious 
innuendoes through their allegories. In 
no other way could important truths find 
wide audience under such a tyranny as 
then existed. 

They came and went like ignes fatui, 
and must needs do so, for the arm of 
power was often reached out to apprehend 
them, but rarely with success, since they 
were ever befriended by their auditors. 
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It was in the’ spring-time when a freer, 
quicker life fills all nature’s veins, and 
gives a livelier tone even to the human 
spirit, that such a company entertained 
the people of Brussels. Hitherto their 
wit had been only in innocent play, 
though one old man among them, of 
gloomy, repellant appearance, was so keen 
and bitter as to interest exceedingly in 
the present popular humor. 

Early in the morning of the day when 
our story begins, the report was circulated 
that a rare treat might be looked for to- 
day. Shortly after midday the shout 
“ Rederyker” sounded through the streets 
in harsh chorus from a hundred throats, 
and drew a crowd with magnetic power 
out to the gate that led over the Sienne. 
There a rude stage was erected, and on it 
a tightly closed tent, in which the actors 
donned their peculiar costumes. The wide 
gate was all too narrow for the throng 
that streamed through it and over the 
bridge, spreading out upon the meadows 
beyond, regardless of the damage it occa- 
sioned at this season of the year. 

A great crowd from the quartiers (sub- 
urbs) as well as from the city itself, al- 
ready surrounded the spot. Among them 
might be seen large numbers of stately 
burghers, and many of the nobility on their 
fine Flemish horses, rising above the heads 
of the throng, like the standards of a 
massed army. Yet the people gathered, 
pressing ever nearer to the stage. How- 
ever great the noise and laughter had been 
on the way, so soon as any joined the 
press of spectators they were silent in 
expectation, and the stillness was the 
more wonderful since the crowd could be 
numbered by thousands. 

A shrill trumpet-blast now informed 
them of the beginning of the adroitly 
awaited exhibition. All eyes were di- 
rected to thetent. It opened and a thou- 
sand-voiced “Ach !” was heard, for out of 
it strode with powerful step a singular 
giant figure. It was clad in the blood- 
red cardinal’s robe; stitched upon it 
everywhere were hideous snakes of black 
cloth. From under the robe dangled a 
cow-tail. A ludicrous, distorted black 


mask concealed the face. Upon the head 
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was placed the red cardinal’s hat, adorned 
with a cock-feather, its cords and tassels 
iron chains hanging to the ground, while 
through the brim a pair of buck-horns 
extended their curved points. In his 
hand he carried a huge whip dripping 
with blood, while the other one led by a 
rose-red silken cord a tall, square-built 
woman, more resembling a trooper than 
one of the gentle sex. Her hands were 
bound with golden chains. Her coiffure 
was two tall donkey-ears; her mask was 
the face of a cat with enormous mous- 
taches. 

This grotesque group was hardly per- 
ceived when a roaring, explosive laugh, 
and the mighty shout, ‘‘ Granvelle! Gran- 
velle!” burst on the air. 

This wild storm of mirth still surged 
through the crowd, when a new group 
fixed their attention. Several monks 
stepped on the stage. Their cowls were 
spattered with blood. In their girdles 
and hands were all conceivable instru- 
ments of death and torture. Two execu- 
tioners in bloody clothes brought after 
them an immense rack. The laugh now 
gave place to a violent expression of indig- 
nation, and all shouted, “‘ The Inquisition! 
God curse it !” 

Still a third figure, in the most abject 
posture, now approached, cringing and 
staring timidly around. It was a beggar, 
covered only with rags. He carried a 
large book all in pieces, yet tied together 
by a thread round its cover, on which 
might be read a single word in very large 
golden characters, ‘‘ ConstrTuTron.” 

Finally, the devil came carrying a 
bundle of parchments, bound with chains. 
Upon the outside was written in similar 
characters, ‘‘ Edicts.” A clown making a 
thousand awkward bows to the spectators 
closed the array. 

The first significant group had been 
received with boisterous laughter, the 
second with loudly expressed anger, but 
the beggar closed every mouth and set it 
firmly. The sneer was rather too bitter, 
for in this they saw their own counterfeit. 
At another time, and under other circum- 
stances, with all the fondness for the Re- 
deryker, the people would have receiv- 
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ed such an allegory with disapproval ; 
but the first and second group atoned 
for this. The fraternity perambulated 
the stage, to give the spectators time to 
exercise their wit upon symbols, whose 
significance was readily apprehended. 

Not far from the stage, sitting upon 
their horses, were Albert of Noircarmes, 
Count Charles of Mansfeldt, Count Bre- 
derode and Baron de Montigny. They 
had been watchful spectators of the scene, 
though with very different feelings. Bre- 
derode, and Montigny were enemies of the 
cardinal, and belonged with whole soul 
to the party of the people, the fatherland 
and its liberties; while Noircarmes and 
Mansfeldt were of the court party, hence 
of the cardinal’s. The former witnessed 
this farce with approval, the latter with 
great dislike. : 

“Ha!” cried Brederode, after he had 
seanned the whole again with renewed 
pleasure; “ha! these are keen knaves. 
This wit has a touch of poison and gall. 
If I had the fellow who begat this, I 
would—” 

* Quarter him!” interrupted young 
Noircarmes, “and the dog deserves it, 
that invented and carried out this majes- 
ty-reviling scandal. Brederode, stand at 
him!” 

“Think you so, young friend?’ cried 
he with astonishment. “I would press 
him to my heart, for he could not paint 
more capitally. See there,” he continu- 
ed jocularly, ignoring Noircarmes’s anger, 
while the people pressed nearer to him ; 
“ see Granvelle, that hatted Satan, clothed 
in his true color. Blood is known to be 
his favorite liquid! See how the serpent 
brood encircle him in sympathetic plea- 
sure! See how he leads the woman, 
the republic, or” —he whispered in Noir- 
carmes’s ear—‘ Margaret of Parma, in 
those charming leading-strings, and chains 
her hands with golden fetters! Is not 
that elegant? And that head-gear—how 
significant ! the cock-feather of his princi- 
pal, the buck-horns and dangling cow-tail, 
the chains which we all wear. See the 
laudable Inquisition—how characteristic ! 
But really that is the weakest point of the 
wit. And the beggar, sir, the beggar— 
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note well, that stands for‘us. Incompar- 
ably individualized! See how tightly he 
clutches the torn constitution, held to- 
gether only by that thread, which Gran- 
velle will soon break. The devil who 
carries his own offspring—the edicts—he 
should wear”—and he leaned again to- 
ward Noircarmes’s ear—“ he should wear 
the features of Philip of Spain, our all- 
gracious master.” 

The young man was about to give vent 

to his indignation in a stream of loyal re- 
plies, when a laugh broke forth to which 
the previous one was hardly equal. A 
thousand throats gave it the force of a 
hurricane, and thus arbitrarily shackled 
the retort of Noircarmes, which would 
otherwise have spent itself. His eye, 
sparkling with anger, flew toward the 
stage. 
After the players had passed several 
times around the somewhat roomy stage, 
it happened that the person representing 
Granvelle, with or without his will, was 
caught somewhere and fell at full length 
upon the stage with fearful clatter, en- 
tangling himself so much in his drapery 
and chains as to render it impossible for 
him, despite the most comic struggling, 
to regain his feet. The woman exerted 
herself to lift him up, but could not, for 
her hands were chained. The devil at 
length threw away his edicts and hastened 
to the rescue; but he too was unsuccess- 
ful. Now the clown swung his wooden 
sword and fool’s cap, made many a scrape, 
laughing loudly. Presently he demanded 
silence. A deep stillness suddenly began. 
Every ear listened. 5 

“Granvelle has fallen, and even the 
devil does not succeed in getting his bro- 
ther on his feetagain. Take care, though ; 
if the Devil and Folly get together, he will 
come up again where he lies—otherwise 
never.” Thereupon he ran thither, care- 
fully seized the cow-tail, with his hand 
laid hold of the cardinal’s arm, who, 
through the help of both, raised himself, 
furiously swung his whip, clattered with 
his chains, so that the helpfal clown anx- 
iously sought refuge behind the devil, but 
not feeling himself safe there, flew thence 
to the monks. General applause shook 
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the air. “If he once lay,” shouted the 
powerful voices of the Brussels burghers, 
“he would hardly find fools who would 
jump to help the devil.” “There are 
enough noble weather-cocks in the coun- 
try,” cried a stentorian voice, so near Noir- 
carmes that he turned angrily round to 
look for the bold speaker. A burly sailor, 
who seemed to know him, also standing 
quite near, turned to him with mocking 
mien, as if to give a comment on these 
' words: ‘‘He meant those, young sir, who 
sometimes tack, sometimes sail with the 
wind, but who have not the pluck to defy 
a storm. “These are no Netherlanders, 
sir. No; they are hounds who were best 
, strung to the yard-arm.” All the blood 
rose to Noircarmes’s cheek when the bold 
sailor ceased, and the sound of repressed 
laughter was audible. It was about to 
break out, when Brederode seized him 
by the arm and said: “Where are your 
thoughts? That mountebank is no ass, 
is he?’ He would have continued, but 
the clown stepped out to the front of 
the stage and gave a sign that he wished 
to speak. Noircarmes cast a withering 
glance at the sailor, but he winked toward 
the clown and said half aloud: “ Listen 
to him, he will tell it you elegantly.” 
Again there was a dead silence; a breath 
could be heard. 

A full, sonorous, youthful tenor voice 
now harangued the crowd. The speech 
was fluent, lively, witty. Biting sarcasms 
bubbled from his lips. He explained the 
allegory, pouring out indignant invective 
against Granvelle, the court, and the in- 
quisition. Margaret’s person alone was 
spared. Jubilant applause often inter- 
rupted the orator, only to inflame him 
the more. 

In one of these intervals Noircarmes 
cried aloud: “It is too bad! If my ear 
does not deceive, I know that voice. It 
is—’ Montigny turned pale, and the 
countenance of the bold sailor bore the 
visible stamp of terror. “It is Van 
Geest’s voice,” continued Noircarmes. 
“I pledge my héad on it.” 

“He is very generous with his head,” 
said the sailor mockingly, and so loud 
that Noircarmes could hear it, to his 
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neighbor, a Brussels burgher. ‘ Don’t 
you think, neighbor, there will always 
be found a hook for the saucy Kabel- 
jaw?” His neighbor laughed in acquies- 
cence. Noircarmes was silent and re- 
strained his anger, though it was with 
difficulty that it repressed its manifesta- 
tions. But the sentiment of the people 
expressed itself so threateningly in this 
individual, that he dared not touch the 
sailor. Besides, he knew too well how 
lively the recollection of the bitter feud 
between Hooks and Kabeljaws still was 
among the irritated people. 

Montigny could not be silent, for the 
welfare of a dear friend was concerned. 
“Tf you pledge your head, Noircarmes,” 
he said, ‘‘ you have lost it, for the man 
you accuse is in Valenciennes, Ifhe were 
here, you would have to give satisfaction 
for an accusation, whose groundlessness is 
apparent to every unprejudiced person.” 
Montigny, usually so gentle, had become 
fiery and bitter ; the words were sharply 
spoken. 

Brederode saw the impending quarrel. 
“Cease your squabbling, gentle sirs,” said 
he appeasingly, “and consider that there 
are many people around you here to 
whom you will openly make a scandal.” 
This was too much for Noircarmes’s wild 
blood. He could not remain. Mans- 
feldt and he turned their horses, pressed 
through the crowd, and when they had 
cleared it, dashed at full gallop toward 
the Brussels gate. 

“He means no good,” said the sailor 
half aloud, and, pressing with anxious 
countenance toward the tent, he disap- 
peared in it. 

Brederode heard the sailor’s words and 
thought them well founded, and also a 
confirmation of Noircarmes’s remark. He 
looked at Montigny, who had fallen into a 
sad reverie, then rode nearer to the plat- 
form and said to the clown, still in a vehe- 
ment peroration : . 

“Be quick about it, or else something 
serious will come out of the affair !” 

The declaimer asked’ no questions, but 
continued his speech in wild extravagance, 
denouncing furiously every act of the 
government obnoxious to the people. 
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With every sentence he became more 
bitter, sharp, and ironical. When he 
closed, carpenters came on the stage and 
erected a gibbet. Brederode thought he 
detected among these the powerful form 
of the sailor, who approached the clown 
and whispered something in his ear. The 
latter immediately disappeared, and soon 
after there might be seen in the distance, 
on the edge of a woods, a man concealed 
in an ample cloak, who mounted a horse 
and was lost to view in the forest. 

The gibbet had beens meanwhile erect- 
ed. The beggar threw away his book and 
hastened to do hangman’s duty. The 
devil broke the thread in two and scat- 
tered the leaves in the air. The wind 
distributed them far out through the 
crowd. They were eagerly caught, and 
upon each was found a satire of Gran- 
velle, who was then being hanged in the 
most approved style upon the gibbet— 
when suddenly a cloud of dust, which 
rose before the Brussels’ gate, changed the 
scene. 

“Get yourselves out of the way!” was 
shouted to the Rederyker from all sides, 
and from all sides there began a restless— 
indeed a wild movement among the 
people; the mass soon resembled a sea 
tossed by a tempest. 

“ Let’s close up around them,” shouted 
the stentorian voice already noticed; and 
the cry went from mouth to mouth. The 
attitude of the people became more and 
more threatening, and it was evident that 
serious consequences might ensue. 

“Will they poison every pleasure for 
us!” cried many. 

“Now is the time. Fall back closer 
together, brothers!” cried a voice like roll- 
ing thunder. 

Brederode and Montigny noticed this 
phenomenon with wonder. This seemed 
the moment to address them. Montigny 
gained a hearing. 

“Cease this opposition, burghers of 
Brussels, and peacefully disperse. Resist- 
ance to authority is riot, and will bring 
nameless misfortune upon you, upon the 
country, and upon countless innocent 
ones. Hardly freed from the Spanish 
mercenaries, would you recall them into 
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, Would you arm your enemies against 


yourselves ?” 

“He is right,” answered a few voices, 
“let us disperse.” The mass stood 
mute. 

At this moment a column of smoke 
arose from the tent; in a flash the flame 
followed it. The tent and platform were 
on fire, and this forced the mass closed in 
about, it to withdraw. 

The horsemen, with Charles of Mans- 
feldt and Albert of Noircarmes at their 
head, now approached, but the actors were 
in security —the stage and tent were a 
mass of fire. 

“The birds have flown!” cried Noir- 
carmes angrily, and the troops turned 
homeward. As they swept by Brederode 
and Montigny, both heard threatening 
words from Noircarmes’s mouth. 

“Tt is one and the same person, this 
Rederyker and the man who shoved the 
caricature into the cardinal’s hand. He 
will soon get his pay.” And the name 
“Van Geest” was loudly mentioned. 
“Did you hear that?’ asked Brede- 
rode. * 

He nodded seriously. 

“You become earnest,” continued Bre- 
derode more’opportunely. “Could Hugo 
Von Geest really—? In France his youth- 
ful, merry nature led him frequently to 
doings whose detrimental consequences 
he only escaped, as they say, by a miracle, 
I own the clown’s voice seemed to me to 
be his.” 

Over Montigny’s cheek spread the flush 
of shame, on account of the untruth 
which he now must tell. 

“You are mistaken,” he began, “ if you 
suppose Noircarmes’s bold assertion is 
true, and that this disturbs me. No; Van 
Geest is upon his estate, ‘la Sauchére,’ 
near Valenciennes, and he suspects noth- 
ing of what happens here. He is enjoy- 
ing there the instructive society of his 
friend, the venerable preacher La Grange 
of Valenciennes ; the man to whom he is 
indebted for the development of his tal- 
ents, ‘and for the noble pfinciples that 
guide his actions, What affects me more 
seriously is, that so deep a hate is rooted 
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in Noircarmes’s heart; that with Gran- 
velle, and in Spain too, mere appearance 
suffices to render a nobleman suspected ; 
yes, to make away with him too, the more 
so when such a ¢rime, which Granvelle 
will never forgive, is laid to his charge.” 

“Very true,” said Brederode; “ but 
tell me what is this about that caricature? 
The most singular stories are told me, and 
I never had a sight of it.” 

“T saw it,” returned Montigny, “and I 
must say I never looked at one so excel- 
lent, so laughter-provoking as this. Be- 
sides, it was so firmly and carefully made, 
that only a master-hand can have wrought 
it.” . 
“Really,” said Brederode, “it is likely 
that this play and that caricature flowed 
from the same source; but how happens 
Van Geest to be hit upon as the au- 
thor ?” 

“Very easily,” answered Montigny ; 
“he ridciuled the Cardinal Lorraine after 
the same fashion in France ; his talent for 
painting is well known, indeed he has a 
master’s skill with the engraving-chisel 
and in etching; then the painter Breughel 
is his friend, and nowhere could Gran- 
velle’s hound find a track of the plate, 
though they searched all the engravers’ 
shops.” 

“ And not at Van Geest’s ?” 

“Margaret’s fondness for him is a suf- 
ficient reason for that,” responded Montig- 
ny; “and even president Viglius wishes 
him well, different as their purposes and 
principles are, for Van Geest’s father was 
the president’s early friend.” 

“Oh! then no harm will come to him 
now—the less if he can satisfy old Viglius 
by proof of his absence,” said Brederode. 
“Noircarmes’s accusations can only rest 
on hypothesis.” 

“Do not forget that the caricature was 
only a harmless joke, compared with the 
scene to-day ; that then Margaret was not 
touched, which is not the case now, ac- 
cording to your own showing. Tink, too, 
that Noircarmes’s hate is burning.” 

““Were not the young men once friends ?” 
asked Brederode. 

“They were, count,” answered Montig- 
ny, “until the pain of disappointed love 
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lighted the torch of hate in Noircarmes’s 
h ” 

“How?” said Brederode; “is that the 
reason ?” 

“None other; but let us make off ; we 
are at the gate.” 

They now rode into the city among the 
still thronging people. 

The conversation had greatly interested 
Brederode. In Van Geest he took some 
interest already, who had made many 
friends among the chief nobility by his 
merry nature, joined with honesty, recti- 
tude, and purity. He therefore invited the 
baron to accompany him home, and be 
ais guest for the evening. Montigny ac- 
cepted, and both went to the count’s resi- 
dence, which lay not far from the palace. 
The setting sun had already gilded the 
spires of Brussels when they reached 
there. Servants took their horses ; the 
nobles entered the saloon, where soon a 
beaker of bubbling wine sparkled upon 
the table, inviting them to trusty con- 
verse. 

“You know the warm interest I take 
in Van Geest,” began Brederode, resum- 
ing the thread of their conversation, “ and 
the time is so fitting for confidential talk ; 
so I wish you would solve the riddle, which, 
to me at least, rests on the relation of 
Van Geest to the duchess. To me their 
characters appear so different that I can 
scarcely conceive how he can stand so 
firmly in her favor, especially as he is of- 
ten so free in his remarks.” 

“Very true,” observed Montigny, ‘Van 
Geest is related to Margaret as summer to 
winter—as the eagle-winged imagination 
is to the cold, halting understanding—as 
a fiery Fleming to a fat Hollander.” 

“Very poetic, indeed,” laughed the 
count, “and very flattering to my origin 
at the same time; but continue, I beg 
of you.” ! 

Montigny did not smile. An anxious 
fear for his cherished friend had seized 
his whole spirits ; and even the exhilarat- 
ing old Rhine wine did not rouse him. 
He continued, however: 

“And yet, though the elements are so 
diverse, they are quietly combined. It is 
precisely Van Geest’s open nature that 
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makes Margaret, who so seldom hears the 
honest language of truth, value the young 
man. Besides, Margaret is a scion of the 
same stock. A degenerate shoot of that 
noble family gave her birth; and to the 
friendless woman this relationship is dear. 
Van Geest has the features of Margaret’s 
mother, whose picture, taken in the spring- 
time of her life, Margaret possesses ; and 
it was these features which drew her to 
him when she made her entry, as the no- 
bility rode to meet her. She brought him 
near to herself, and here it was that the 
flame of discord was kindled between 
Noircarmes and him. 

“You have no doubt seen that angelic 
form which hovers around Margaret like 
her good genius. Clara is the name of 
this being who attracts, by her witching 
influence, every oné in happy nearness to 
her. Both Noircarmes and Van Geest 
saw her, loved her; but Hugo also is loved 
in return. The sacred fire of this affection 
burned gently in the maiden’s heart, and 
only Margaret’s keen glance detected on 
the pure mirror the image of the youth 
who was dear to her also. She cherished 
the flame with joy, for her heart embraces 
Clara with as rich a love as Margaret's 
well-nigh masculine spirit is capable of. 
The certainty that his love was unfortu- 
nate and Hugo’s fortunate, has kindled in 
Albert’s soul a hate which can only be 
equaled in intensity by the glow of his 
passion for Clara. I fear, in his revenge- 
ful feelings, he will spare no means of 
destroying the favored one, though they 
should be never so disgraceful.” 

“And you really think that Margaret 
of Parma contemplates this union ?” 

“T believe so, if Clara’s dark origin is 
notan obstacle. Still I know Van Geest’s 
principles and his heart.” 

“ Dark, Montigny, you call her origin ?” 

“Tt is indeed dark, my friend, and it 
may be in the domain of the impossible 
ever to enlighten this darkness. You 
‘know, count, Margaret’s earlier, unhappy 
life ; how, when her father, Charles V., re- 
turned victorious from Africa, her forced 
marriage with Alexander de Medici was 
solemnized at Naples in a manner befitting 
an emperor’s daughter and a duke of 
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Florence. There reigned in Naples during 
those days a luxury and brilliancy such as 
that city will hardly. again witness. There 
streamed then to Naples out of all the 
countries of Europe artists of every kind 
—painters, singers, actors, musicians, and 
conjurers, whose wonderful skill so attracts 
and captivates the sense, and whose com- 
mon aim it is to make time pass agreeably. 
All such were allured by the emperor’s 
munificence and the throng of pleasure- 
loving lords and dames which the walls of 
Naples then inclosed as guests. Every 
day brought new festivities, new amuse- 
ments for the eye, the ear, and the palate, © 
and the emperor did not weary in honor- 
ing the wedding feasts of a daughter 
whose mother once possessed his whole 
heart. Perhaps he, acquainted with the 
human heart, wished to intoxicate her by 
all this joy and glitter, and with this to 
make some, if only transient, amends for 
the life to which his heartless policy had 
sacrificed her, and for the lost life-happi- 
ness that must now forever be banished. 
Thus much is certain—her heart remained 
poor and friendless amid the rejoicings, and 
it cost her unspeakable effort to press back 
the flood of tears which would otherwise 
have streamed from her eyes when a pop- 
ular huzza rose toward heaven. She could 
not love the husband whom her heart had 
not chosen, who was forced upon her, and 
it was rumored that a loved object had 
already possessed her heart, when as a 
blooming girl she left the Netherlands. 
But I digress too far. 

“Then, where conjurers ofall sorts show- 
ed their neck-breaking arts before the as- 
sembled court, it happened that a company 
of extraordinary ‘equestrians’ came to Na- 
ples, preceded by a wonderful reputation, 
whose skill astonished every body. This 
reputation they had secured in Florence, 
and thence they were recommended to the 
Duke Alexander. The company was some- 
what large, and their skill of course varied. 
Their entire external appearanee distin- 
guished them from the contemptible rab- 
ble of the same calling. They were far 
from having any stamp of that vagabond- 
life which usually is impressed upon the 
brow of such men. They displayed a rare 
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degree of wealth and state, both in their 
dress and ornaments and in their horses. 
The extraordinary reputation which pre- 
ceded them had not lied, Their feats 
mostly had as the basis a certain idea, of 
which the master, or as the Italians say, 
the maestro was the author; aman in whom 
true poetic talent could be discerned.” 

“Was his name Pietro Pielea, a Span- 
iard ?’ asked Brederode, fixed in his atten- 
tion. ‘ Do you know the man ?” 

“Yes, that was his name,” continued 
Montigny. “I beg of you, tell me how 
you knew him.” 

“He was a wild, dangerous man, who de- 
stroyed the peace of a noble family and 
ruined forever their happiness. It was 
the sister of that La Grange whom you 
mentioned whom he abducted. Father 
and mother sunk into an early grave, and 
the sombre earnestness, the violent passion 
which La Grange often displays, is the fruit 
of that crushing misfortune.” 

“ Horrible!” said Montigny. 
know nothing else of him ?” 

“ He was accused of a yet more hideous 
crime,” replied Brederode ; ‘“ but tell on.” 

“This maestro Pietro had a child, even 
then a creature of remarkable beauty, 
whose skill and feats were as much ad- 
mired as her beauty. Pietro performed 
before the court. Though his talents were 
great, those of this child surpassed even 
his. Storms of applause attended her 
every movement, her every feat of danger. 
Margaret shared the gratification of the 
crowd; but something else attracted her 
to the lovely child, she knew not what to 
call it; it was a feature in its countenance 
which interested her heart. She could 
not see her often enough. Her wish to 
have the little Clara in her apartments was 
readily fulfilled, for rich presents flowed 
into Pietro’s hands. He needed much, 
for he was a passionate gambler, and in 
Naples at that time he found opportunity 
to gratify this taste to the full. 

“Margaret's heart, miserable without 
love, and longing after another to which it 
could bind itself in unselfish affection, 
found this object in the unfortunate orphan 
—for Clara was not Pietro’s child; he gen- 
erally reported that he had bought her 
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from a wandering Arab horde in the neigh- 
borhood of Ceuta. Since his marriage 
was childless, Clara made amends to him 
for this deplorable lack, he was wont to 
say. 
“This darkness that lay upon Clara’s 
exisience and antecedents made her still 
dearer to Margaret. Sympathy for the 
fate of the unfortunate child joined with 
her interest in it; and soon Margaret’s 
heart knew no more ardent wish than to 
have Clara always with her; thus at least 
to be permitted to love, and unselfishly to 
be loved by another. Besides, she wished 
to withdraw the noble creature from a 
mode of life that was so adapted to nip 
the very germs of morality in her bosom. 
She entered into private negotiations with 
the maestro ; but he rejected her offers 
scornfully. The cunning fellow knew too 
well that this girl would make his fortune 
in the world, when age rendered the prac- 
tice of his skill too difficult or altogether 
impossible. Upon her beauty he might 
form perhaps the most extravagant. plans. 

‘“Margaret’s agent soon learned Pietro’s 
insatiable thirst for money, and thus the 
vulnerable side of his nature. The daugh- 
ter of the emperor, the Duchess of Flor- 
ence could pay imperially, and you may 
well believe that for base gold the brute 
gave up the child.” 

“Do you call him brute?” said Brede- 
rode; “that was the most human service 
he could render the child.” 

“You may be right, count,” replied 
Montigny, “but still there is something 
uncommonly revolting in the manner in 
which this fellow disposed ef this child— 
a living, undying being, like a lifeless chat- 
tel! 

“Tt was Clara’s good fortune; her soul 
was rescued ; she was restored to life, to 
morality, to humanity, before the poison 
had penetrated her pure, childish soul. 
She found in Margaret a heart full of over- 
flowing mother-love; and under the sun- 
shine of this affection the flower opened 
in its full beauty and splendor. 

“A deep secret lay upon the manner in 
which Clara came to the duchess, and still 
rests upon it for most people, since very 
few know the circumstances that I have 








just imparted to you, and which I wish 
may never pass your lips, Pietro disap- 
peared forthwith, and his band. It was 
believed in Naples that he had embarked 
for Dalmatia ; later it was rumored that he 
and his followers had been captured by a 
Turkish corsair, and all sold into slavery.” 

“That was the arm of Nemesis, if it 
betrue,” said Brederodeearnestly, ‘ But,” 
he continued, “ the same beauty that sets 
on fire the hearts of the young, do you 
believe, baron, that it moved an older one, 
an abandoned one, one experienced in all 
the seductive arts of Italy ?” 

Montigny stared at him. 

“Whom do you mean ?” 

“Granvelle !” said Brederode. “Did 
you not observe the glowing looks he cast 
on Clara at Margaret’s birthday festival ? 
He had eyes only for her. And if you 
saw how often he, over there on the bal- 
cony of the palace, behind the fragrant 
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Indian blossoms, hovers about the flower 
that is richer than all they; and if you 
saw the expression of his face, the burn- 
ing desire in his flaming eye, as I have the 
opportunity of doing, you would not be 
so much astonished at my remark.” 

“ Horrible !” cried Montigny, ‘ Had 
Van Geest a thought of this, woe then to 
the man, who seems born only to crush 
the life-hopes of others, or to poison them 
remedilessly !” 

The conversation of the friends would 
have doubtless lost itself in the wide field 
of Granvelle’s deeds, had not the entrance 
of a third party given it another direction. 
Montigny soon left the count. Until late 
in the night refreshing sleep forsook him. 
Concern for Van Geest’s fate lay near his 
heart. Clara’s image floated before his 
soul, for he too had loved her; but his 
affection, pure and still, lived only with- 
in; he had sacrificed it to his friendship. 
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RUFUS CHOATE.* 


On the 12th of July, 1859, an invalid 
bolstered in his bed lay gazing out upon the 
dull harbor of Halifax. It was near eve- 
ning, and the day, like many previous days 
passed in the same place and position, had 
been spent in reading and hearing the 
Bible, Luther" upon the Psalms, Gray’s 
poem upon Adversity, and kindred works. 

Shortly after sunset a sudden change 
passed over the countenance of the invalid, 
and his heavy breathing alone showed that 
life remained. In a few hours this ceased, 
and when all was still, in that upper cham- 


*The Works of Rufus Choate, with a 
Memoir of his Life. By Samuel Gilman Brown, 
Professor in Dartmouth College. In two vol- 
umes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1862. 

A Sabbath Discourse 9n the death of Hon. 
Rufus Choate, together with the address at his 
funeral, by Nehemiah Adams, D.D., Pastor of 
the Essex Street Church, Boston, Boston: J. 
E. Tilton & Co. 1859. 


ber of the dingy provincial boarding-house 
lay the mortal remains of one of the most 
brilliant and gifted men of New-England, 
Rurvus Cuoarte. 

Perhaps it is too early yet to pronounce 
an unprejudiced judgment upon his polit- 
ical career, and to decide whether the sen- 
timents which he held were wise, the 
measures which he advocated judicious, 
and the course which he pursued in his 
pyblic life best calculated to promote the 
interests of the state; but it is not too 
soon to place upon record the purity of 
his motives, the freedom from selfish and 
low party considerations which marked 
his action, and the evident power of reli- 
gious education and real Christian princi- 
ple which influenced his life. An extended 
view of his life has been given by the able 
pen of Professor Brown of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, which will abundantly repay perusal ; 
but it will not be amiss to draw from this 
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and other sources, and group with memo- 
ries of personal acquaintance, such views 
as shall present this Christian lawyer and 
statesman in familiar guise to many minds. 

Rufus Choate was born in the old New- 
England town of Ipswich, in the year 
1799. Five generations of the family had 
preceded him in his native state, and they 
had been thrifty, intelligent, and enterpris- 
ing people. They were, moreover, imbued 
with strong religious convictions. They 
successively imbued the minds of their 
children with the sound doctrines of 
the Word of God. In the family where 
Rufus Choate was the fourth of six child- 
ren, the moral discipline was careful and 
exact. 

“A portion of the ‘ Assembly's Catechism’ 
was recited every Sabbath, and the lessons 
thus learned were so deeply engraven upon 
his memory as never to be forgotten, On one 
occasion in later life, in commenting upon the 
testimony of a witness who professed his will- 
ingness to do any job that might offer on Sun. 
day, just as he would on any other day, Mr. 
Choate repeated word for word one of the long 
answers of that venerable symbol, on the im- 
port of the fourth commandment, and then 
turning to the court, said, ‘ May it please your 
Honor, my mother taught me this in my earliest 
childhood, and I trust I shall not forget it in 
my age.’” 


From the clergyman of the parish and 
the teachers of the district-school young 
Choate received the elementary part of his 
education. A few months at Hampton 
Academy completed his preparatory stud- 
ies, and he entered Dartmouth College in 
1815. After the first term he took a high 
stand in his class, and thenceforth easily 
led it during five years. It is interesting 
to read his companions’ estimate of his 
abilities, and to note their almost unvaried 
eulogy. One says that his perceptions 
were so intuitive and rapid that no one 
could study with him without proving a 
clog or an incumbrance ; another, that after 
the first translation that he heard Choate 
make, he had no doubt who wag the first 
classical scholar, or who had the best coms 
mand of English in the class. Another 
writes : 

“No other man was ever mentioned in com- 
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parison with him, His'public college exercises 
were of a very uncommon character. Unless 
I was greatly misled by a boyish judgment at 
the time, or am strangely deceived by looking 
at them through the recollections of forty 
years, no college exercises of an undergraduate 
that I have ever heard are at all worthy to be 
compared with his for beauty of style, for ex- 
tent and variety of illustration, for breadth and 
scope, and for manly comprehension of the 
subject.” 


From college, after serving a yeat as 
tutor, Mr. Choate went into the office of 
William Wirt, then Attorney-General of 
the United States, and in the ripeness of 
his powers and fame. This year was of 
great value tohim. He was familiarized 
with the affairs of the nation; he became 
acquainted with her distinguished men. 
He was also a student of law under a full 
sense of the dignity of the profession, for 
he saw Marshall presiding over the Su- 
preme Court, and heard the last arguments 
of Pinkeney at the bar. The testimony of 
William Wirt respecting him is, that “he 
evinced great power of application, and dis- 
played a force and discrimination of mind 
from which I formed the most favorable 
presages of his future distinction in his 
profession.” His studies at Washington 
were broken up by the sickness and death 
of his younger brother, whom he loved 
with an affection so intense that he refused 
to be comforted. The bitterness of his 
grief found its only alleviation in re-reading 
the old books which they had studied to- 
gether, and meditating, in the seclusion of 
his early home, upon the fraternal inter- 
course forever closed on earth. 

He commenced the practice of law in 
Danvers, Massachusetts ; a fair measure of 
success rewarded his efforts at the bar, and 
in the space of five years he twice repre- 
sented the town in the legislature, and 
once in the Senate of Massachusetts. An 
instance which strikingly illustrates the 
conscientiousness of the man as well as his 
thoroughness as a lawyer, is related of him 
while he lived at Danvers. On one very 
stormy night he was called upon at a late 
hour to draw up the will of a dying man 
who lived several miles distant. He went, 
performed the serfice, and returned home, 
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But after going to bed, as he lay revolving 
in his mind each provision of the paper 
he had so rapidly prepared, there flashed 
across his memory an omission that might 
possibly cause the testator’s intentions to 
be misunderstood. He sprang from his 
bed, and began dressing himself rapidly, 
to the great surprise of his wife, only an- 
swering her inquiries by saying that he 
had done what must be undone, and in 
the thick of the storm rode again to his 
dying client, explained the reason of his 
return, and drew a codicil to the will that 
made every thing sure. 

In 1828 Mr. Choate removed to Salem, 
and there opened before him there at once 
a wider field in his profession. Two years 
later he was sent from that district to the 
National Congress as its representative. 
He was by no means ill qualified by his 
attainments for his new honors and duties, 
though barely eligible on account of his 
age, for the words which he used at a sub- 
sequent period with reference to another 
have been aptly applied to describe his 
own character and attainments at this 
time: “His knowledge of the jurispru- 
dence of chancery, and his fondness for it, 
were very remarkable. Beyond his pro- 
fession he read and he speculated more va- 
riously and more independently than most 
men of any profession. Elegant general 
literature, politics, theology, in its relation 
to the religion revealed in the Bible, and 
to that philosophy which performs its main 
achievements in conciliating faith with rea- 
son, these were his recreations.” He stud- 
ied with special care the philosophy of the 
mind, and during a large part of one sum- 
mer pursued the study of theology in pre- 
paration of a case which finally hg did not 
argue, in defense of a person charged be- 
fore an association of ministers with error 
in doctrine. By such general culture had 
he been fitted for the position to which he 
was elected; but he was not the man to 
rest satisfied with past attainments. No 
sooner was he elected, than he began to de- 
vise and systematically pursue a plan of 


study which should fit him to represent ; 


his constituents in the most worthy and 
honorable manner. More than twenty 
pages of the closest writing, with abbre- 
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viated and condensed statements of results 
drawn from a wide range of congressional, 
commercial, and general literature, attest 
his industry, sincerity, and thoroughness 
in preparing for the duties which he meant 
to perform in good faith, and with honor to 
himself and his constituents. 

Mr. Choate made but two speeches dur- 
ing this session of Congress, but they es- 
tablished his reputation as an able, elo- 
quent, and convincing orator. One of them, 
his speech upon the tariff, is thus describ- 
ed: 

“There were but few members present when 
he rose ; but as he continued to speak, one after 
another came from the lobbies to the door, 
stood a moment to listen, were caught and 
drawn to their seats by the irresistible charm 
of his mellifluous utterance, till gradually the 
hall became full, and all, for convenience of 
hearing, gathered in a circle about the speaker. 
He had a nervous dread of thunder, and was 
never quite at ease in a severe storm. Before 
he had half finished his speech a dark thun- 
der-cloud rolled up, and suddenly burst over 
the capital, Mr. Choate was standing directly 
under the central sky-light, his face pale with 
a blackish paleness, and his whole frame trem- 
ulous with unusual excitement. The hearers 
caught his emotion and listened intently as he 
went on, At the same time the increasing 
darkness, the rushing wind and rain, the lurid 
light through the distant windows, the red and 
searching gleams of the lightning, the rattling 
peals of thunder, the circle of upturned white 
faces, lighted from above, gazing earnestly on 
the speaker, all made it a scene not easily to 
be forgotten. He spoke in the modest, defer- 
ential manner natural to him, with the same 
delicious, uninterrupted flow of choice words, 
and with hardly a gesture, excepting the lifting 
and settling of the upper part of his body, and 
he sat down amidst the enthusiasm of those 
who heard him, members of all parties rushing 
to offer their congratulations. His position as 
a parliamentary orator was established.” 

In 1833 Mr. Choate was again elected to 
Congress, and in 1841, when Daniel Web- 
ster resigned his place in the Senate and 
accepted the office of Secretary of State 
under General Harrison, Mr. Choate was 
elected to the vacant seat, and continued 
in Congress till the close of the session in 
1845. In his whole course in Congress he 
was most faithful to his constituents as 
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well as devoted to the interests of the na- 
tion. He defended with great vigor and 
ability the course of the government in 
the case of the burning of the steamer 
Caroline, and produced such a decided im- 
pression by his speeches upon*this and 
other subjects, that he was easily recog- 
nized as one of the leading men of the 
Senate. 

It is interesting to read in his fragment- 
ary journal the intellectual plans which 
he made, and the mental labor which he 
accomplished in the midst of, and in spite 
of, the incessant demands of politics and 
of his profession during a part of his sen- 
atorial career. 

“1, Some professional work must be done 
every day.” He then marks out this work, 
saying that he felt the need of greater famili- 
arity with the rules of evidence, and, “ there- 
fore, daily, for half an hour, I will thumb con- 
scientiously.” 

“9. In my Greek, Latin, and French read- 
ings—Odyssey, Thucydides, Tacitus, Juvenal, 
and some French orator or critic—I need make 
no change. So, too, Milton, Johnson, Burke 
—semper in mant, ut mos est. To my Greek 
I ought to add a page a day of Crosby’s Gram- 
mar, and the practice of parsing every word 
in a few lines of Homer. On Sunday, the 
Greek Testament, and Septuagint, and French. 
This and the Oration for the Crown, which I 
will completely master, translate, annotate, and 
commit, will be enough in this kind. If not, I 
will add the translation of a sentence or two 
from Tacitus, 

“3. The business of the session ought to 
engross, and shall, my chief attention.” He 
then proceeds to specify the subjects of this 
business, closing with the words, “ Sit mihi dil- 
igentia, sint vires—sit denique et pracipue 
gratia I “ 

And that this plan might admit of ex- 
ecution, there is a following memorandum 
apportioning the hours of the day to its 
varied details. 

From such memorials we are permitted 
to learn Mr. Choate’s character as a con- 
scientious and laborious scholar and states- 


man, 

Of the strength of his patriotism and 
his devotion to the Union we can hardly 
give a better illustration than is afforded 
by his course in respect to the nomina- 


-American Union, 
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tion of General Taylor for the Presidency. 
After dwelling upon the expectations of 
the people from the election of General 
Taylor, he thus eloquently concludes : 


“They expect, finally, that his administra- 
tion will be memorable for having strength- 
ened and brightened the golden chain, of the 
They expect that, under 
the sobriety of his patriotism, that Union will 
neither be sapped by the expansion of our 
area until identity, nationality, and the possi- 
ble cohesion of the members are lost, nor rent 
asunder by the desperate and profligate device 
of geographical parties. They and we, sir, cf: 
that Union, deem all alike. We too stand by 
the shipping-articles and ship the whole voy- 
age round, We hold that no increase of our 
country’s area—although we hope never to 
see another acre added to it ; no transfer and 
‘no location of our centre of national power— 
although we hope never to see it leave the 
place where it now is; no accession of new 
stars on our sky—were they to come in con- 
stellations, thronging, till the firmament were 
in a blaze—that none of these things should 
have power to whisper to one of us a tempta- 
tion to treason. We go for the Union to the 
last beat of the pulse and the last drop of 
blood. We know and feel that there—there— 
in that endeared name, beneath that charmed 
flag, among those old glorious graves, in that 
ample and that secure renown—that there we 
have garnered up our hearts; there we must either 
live or bear no life. With our sisters of the 
republic, less or more, we would live and we 
would die—‘ one hope, one lot, one life, one 
glory.’” 


One of Mr. Choate’s ablest literary ef- 
forts was his oration before the New-Eng- 
land Society, in 1843, in the city of New- 
York. Upon this occasion he presented 
the Pilgrims, their age and their acts, as 
constituting a real’ and true heroic period 
in the history of this republic. As show- 
ing his immediate command of his vast 
literary resources, and also the readiness 
with which he could appropriate and 
mould to his own purposes any sugges- 
tive incident or sentiment, we quote a 
passage from the funeral address which 
his pastor, the Rev. Nehemiah Adams, 
D.D., of Boston, delivered*in that city: 


“ A very short time before he was to deliver 
his address before the New-England Society of 
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New-York, I asked him if he had yet written 
it. ‘Net the seventh thousandth part of a 
word,’ was his idiomatic answer. ‘ But,’ said 
he, ‘I believe I shall appropriate a speech 
made at Park street church the other even- 
ing.’ It was a charge at the ordination of a 
young friend from Geneva, who was to labor 
as an evangelist in Canada, Coming as the 
candidate did from Geneva, it was natural for 
any one who addressed him to speak of the 
Puritans in their connection with Geneva. 
The few, unambitious words on that topic on 
that occasion, reported in a newspaper, were 
an accidental spark which entered the furnace- 
chamber of his great mind, and kindled it for 
a performance which will not soon be forgot- 
ten. It was like him to recognize one who 
had done him a service even unintentionally ; 
nor did he fear the imputation of plagiarism ; 
for his taking of another man’s thoughts was - 
as when the sun plagiarizes the waters, and 
turns them into showers, and rainbows, and 
gorgeous sunsets, and harvest, and grass upon 
the mountains, and herbs for the service of 
man.” ° 

Though Mr. Choate was greatest at 
home, and seemed to feel doubly inspired 
by the presence of friends and the com- 
pany of those who were in daily associa- 
tion with him, yet his oratorical and foren- 
sic efforts’ in New-York city were of a 
high order, and displayed to great advan- 
tage the peculiarities of his genius. 

One who heard him speak in New-York, 
and only there, thus records two instances 
illustrative of the extraordinary combina- 
tion in him of vivid eloquence with keen 
logic. He says: 

“Mr. Choate’s Literature of the Sea was 
delivered as a lecture in the old Broadway 
Tabernacle more than twenty years ago, but 
the impression which it lgft upon my mind is 
as fresh as if the years were only weeks. He 
had a large and crowded audience, and his 
theme was one which was quite to his taste, 
and roused all the latent enthusiasm of his 
nature. His glowing periods, however ex- 
tended -or involved, were thrown off with all 
the rapidity consistent with distinct utterance, 
and in their luminous flow reminded one of 
the phosphorescent waves gleaming with a 
strange light as+the swift vessel cuts its way 
by night through waters of the sea. He car- 
ried his audience along in full sympathy with 
himself, kindling them to a degree of enthusi- 
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asm difficult to conceive by one who had not 
witnessed it. The disposition to applaud was 
certainly manifesting itself; but unwilling to 
be interrupted, he allowed no pause between 
his sentences, running one into another, until 
the pent-up admiration of the audience could 
no longer be restrained; and in the midst of a 
paragraph they forced him to pause, by the 
sheer force of the loud and continuous plaudit 
which his eloquence elicited. When an edi- 
tor inquired of his reporter for his notes of 
the lecture, it is not surprising that his reply 
was, ‘We can’t report chain lightning,’ for 
the lecture was one continuous flash, for near- 
ly an hour and a half, of the ‘ chain lighting’ 
of a brilliant rhetoric. 

“On another occasion—the Methodist 
Church case—he appeared, not as the orator, 
Lut as the lawyer. He seemed now quite an- 
other min. ‘Slow, grave, deliberate, as if 
weighing every word, taking up leaf after leaf 
of his almost illegible scrawls, and after a rapid 
glance at it, throwing it down again; there 
was in him no trace of the rhetorician, but 
only the marks of the cool, cautious reasoner. 
Only once did the smothered fire of genius 
burst forth, but then it was with thrilling ef- 
fect. Arguing that if the authorities of the 
church might do the greater, they might do 
the less, he exposed the absurdity of the de- 
nial of it by exclaiming: ‘ You may cut down 
the tree itself by the roots, but you shall not 
touch a leaf on one of its branches.’ When 
the opposing counsel, George Wood, rose to 
reply, he had no remarks to make on the exu- 
berant genius of a rhetorical advocate.” 


Mr. Choate was remarkable for the puri- 
ty of his motives, and for freedom from 
selfish and low party ends in making 
his decisions ; and he had that self-reli- 
ance and force of moral conviction which 
made him fearless of the consequences of 
any course of action which he* decided 
upon. 

Never were these traits of character 
more signally illustrated than in his sepa- 
ration from the political party with which 
he had long been identified, and in unit- 
ing himself with its opponents. He had 
no personal or political interest to serve 
by the change, no ambition to gratify, no 
resentments to soothe ; he was convinced 
that his political duty required the change, 
that his influence could be most useful to 
his country in a new alliance, and whe- 
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ther correct or incorrect in this judgment, 
he displayed in his action that true man- 
liness and decision of character which 
marks the moral hero, Few will doubt 
the sincerity of his convictions, or his 
superiority to unworthy motives in such 
an act, who read the sublime utterances 
of patriotism and devotion to his country 
which adorn so many of his speeches, and 
which found their richest development in 
an address upon Washington, delivered in 
Charlestown, Mass., in 1851. In this ad- 
dress he says, in speaking of the uses of 
such an example as that of Washington : 


“Tt is among the strangest of all the strange 
things we see and hear, that there is, so-early 
in our history, a class of moralists among us, 
by whom that duty once held so sacred, which 
takes so permanent a place in the practical 
teachings of the Bible, which Christianity (as 
the Christian world has all but universally un- 
derstood its own religion) not tolerates alone, 
but enjoins by all its sanctions, and over which 
it sheds its selectest influences, while it enno- 
bles end limits it; which literature, art, his- 
tory, the concurrent precepts of the wisest 
and purest of the race in all eras, have done 
so much to enforce and adorn and regulate 
—I mean the duty of loving with a specific 
and peculiar love our own country; of pre- 
ferring it to all others, into which the will of 
God has divided man ; of guarding the integ- 
rity of its actual territory ; of advancing its 
power, eminence, and consideration ; of mould- 
ing it into a vast and indestructible whole, 
obeying a common will, vivified by a common 
life, identified by a single soul; strangest it is, 
I say, of all that is strange, we have moralists, 
sophists rather of the dark or purple robe, by 
whom this master-duty of social man is virtu- 
ally and practically questioned, yea, dispar- 
aged. . . . They say, do not stoop so low as 
to be a patriot ; aspire to be a philanthropist. 
To reform your country, not to preserve your 
country, is the highest style of man nowa- 
days, Root and branch work of it, is the 
word. If she goes to pieces in the operation, 
why her time had come, and there is an end 
of an old song.” 


In contrast with such destructive theo- 
ries, Mr. Choate presents this masterly 
analysis of patriotism: 


“To form and uphold a state, it is not 
enough that our judgments believe it to be 
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useful ; the better part of our affections must 
feel it to be lovely, It is not enough that our 
arithmetic can compute its value and find it 
high ; our hearts must hold it priceless, above 
all things rich or rare, dearer than health or 
beauty, brighter than all the order of the stars, 
It does not suffice that its inhabitants should 
seem good men enough to trade with alto- 
gether even as the rest of mankind ; ties of 
brotherhood, memories of a common ances- 
try, common traditions of fame and justice, a 
common and undivided inheritance of rights, 
liberties, and renown—these things must knit 
you to them with a distinctive and domestic 
attraction. It is not enough that a man thinks 
he can be an unexceptionable citizen in the 
main, and unless a very unsatisfactory law 
passes, He must admit into his bosom the 
specific and mighty emotion of patriotism. 
He must love his country, his whole country, 
as the place of his birth or adoption, and the 
sphere of his largest duties ; as the playground 
of his childhood, the land where his father 
sleeps, the sepulchre of the valiant and wise 
of his own blood and race departed ; he must 
love it for the long labors that reclaimed and 
adorned its natural and moral scenery ; for the 
great traits and great virtues of which it has 
been the theatre; for the institution and 
amelioration and progress that enrich it; for 
the part it has played for the succor of the 
nations. A sympathy indestructible must 
draw him to it. It must be of power to touch 
his imagination. All the passjons which in- 
spire and animate must wake at her awful 
voice.” 

Mr. Choate’s style was peculiarly his 
own. A careless critic might deem it 
wordy, but examination of his sentences 
would show that he used words in pro- 
fusion not simply to adorn his sentences, 
but to give fullness and beauty to the 
thought which he desired to present in 
its completeness. The richness, dignity, 
and music of his periods are unsurpassed 
in modern literature. But yet he is not 
a good model for the writer or- orator ; 
there is too much involution and qualifi- 
cation, and too great an assemblage of 
subordinate ideas in every sentence. It 
is perhaps needless to caution, students 
against imitating his style; for it is truly 
inimitable, it is part and parcel of the 
genius which it illustrates. 

The character and life of Mr. Choate 
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were strikingiy illustrative of the power 
of religious education, and the operation 
of Christian principle. We have already 
alluded to the religious nature of his early 
training, and its lasting effect upon him. 
It was his habit to attend upon the wor- 
ship of God wherever he might be. In 
Boston he was a regular member of the 
congregation of the Rev. Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams; and the last public unprofes, 
sional address that he made was at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the settlement 
of his pastor, in which he paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the consistency, beauty, 
and sincerity of his life. 

Those who were present in that crowd- 
ed assembly will never forget with what 
delicacy he alluded to the public and 
social ministrations of a beloved pastor; 
with what firmness and decision he de- 
clared his own adherence to the Evangeli- 
cal form of faith ; and how eloquently he 
claimed its alliance with the largest men- 
tal culture, and the widest philanthropy. 
Those who heard that address, adorned 
with no “glittering generalities,” but spe- 
cific in statement, thoroughly orthodox, 
and sincerely Christian, needed no more 
to convince them that the profound states- 
man, the brilliant orator, the subtle law- 
yer, the influential politician, was also a 
man of faith*and a disciple of Christ. 

Other proofs are not wanting. When 
a child was born to him, he sent an ele- 
gant edition of Wordsworth to his pastor, 
as if he would show his gratitude to God 
by thus benefiting the minister of God; 
and when the bitter cup of sorrow was 
presented to his lips, and a beloved child 
drew near to the gates of death, he re- 
members that, owing to circumstances, 
she had not been baptized, and in the 
absence of his pastor sends a note to 
another clergyman, begging him to per- 
form the rite. Dr. Winslow thus records 
this incident: 

“Entering the chamber at the appointed 
time, I found all the family assembled. The 
beautiful little girl of perhaps three years 
lay dying. Mr. Choate said, ‘I hope you will 
pardon this liberty; we have given our child 
to God, and we think he is about to take her, 
but we have neglected her baptism.’ I said 


a few words of the ordinance as not essential 
to the salvation of the child, but the answer 
of a good conscience on the part of the par- 
ents. He assented, and said he desired to do 
his duty in that particular. All kneeled in 
prayer, and after the ordinance and a few 
remarks I was about to retire, to leave the 
weeping family to the sacredness of their 
domestic sorrow, when Mr. Choate took my 
hand and besought me to remain with them 
while the child lived. For more than an 
hour Mr. Choate remained with his head 
bowed upon the mantel, evidently absorbed 
in prayer ; and when the flood of grief which 
choked his utterance had subsided, he came 
and thanked me, and said with deep emotion, 
‘I feel greatly comforted ; my dear child has 
gone home. It was God’s will to take her, 
and that is enough.’ ” 


This is not the stoicism of the philo- 
sopher, nor the sullen resignation of the 
fatalist ; it is indicative rather of Christian 
submission to a Father’s will. 

Writing from the steamer Canada, in 
1850, upon his visit to Europe, he says: 

“T have come away without a book but the 
Bible and Prayer-book and ‘ Daily Food,’ and 
I sigh for the sweet luxury of my little library. 
Yet I am resolved not to waste this week 
‘in ineptiis,’ and I mean to know more at the 
end of it than I now know. I will commit 
one morsel in the ‘Daily Food,’ daily, and 
have to-day, that of 29th June.” 


His thoughtful care for his children, 
the hearty, cheerful, and kindly spirit that 
his words breathed, and his acts ever dis- 
played toward them, his solicitude for 
their moral and religious welfare as well 
as their physical and intellectual training, 
were marked by those who knew Mr. 
Choate at home, or associated with his 
children. Every Sunday evening after 
tea he would gather the family around 
the piano, and listen to or sing with them 
the old psalm-tunes and chants. During 
his last illness his children sung him to 
sleep almost every night. 

Some slanders had crept abroad respect- 
ing his use of opium, readily believed by 
those who could account for his brilliant 
imagination and bewildering rhetoric in 
no other way ; but they have been set at 
rest by his own declaration, that “he did 
not even know the taste of the drug,” and 
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the testimony of the physician who at- 
tended him for twenty years, that he 
never used it, and that he could put him 
to sleep with a single Dover’s powder. 

There was nothing artificial about him, 
either in his physical habits, which were 
simple and generally judicious, or in his 
intellectual manifestations, or in his life 
among men. He was kind and tender 
even to a fault, so that it was almost im- 
possible for him to refuse a client in dis- 
tress. ‘He lavished good nature,” it was 
said, “upon all around him, in the court 
and the office, upon students, witnesses, 
servants, strangers.” He never spoke ill 
of the absent, nor would he suffer it in 
his presence. He was friendly with all, 
but not social in his tastes, finding more 
pleasure in books than in company, and 
rather dreading the draft upon his lei- 
sure and strength which society caused; 
but when in society he was most agreea- 
ble, and his whole manner was marked 
with peculiar elegance and grace. 

“He gave you a chair,” said Dr, Adams, 
“as no one else would doit. He persuaded 
you at his table to receive something from 
him in a way that nothing so gross as lan- 
guage can describe. He treated every man as 
though he were a gentleman ; and he treated 
every gentleman almost as he would a lady.” 


- OVER THE 


Mary a grave lies over the way— 

There do the sunbeams rest all day, 

And spirits walk in the night, they say, 
Over the way. 


Down on the hill-slope over the way, 

Sparkles the snow in winter ray ; 

Not so cold as those forms of clay 
Over the way. 


Under my window a painted sleigh, 

Jingling its bells, is off and away— 

I can see it—but ah! not they 
Over the way. 


Over the Way. 


"8 

He was of lofty ‘stature and noble 
bearing, with a head'that betokened the 
presence of intellect, dark bushy locks, 
and an eye keen, brilliant, and possessing 
a strange power of fascination, increased 
by the dark hue and deep lines of his 
countenance, His whole appearance was 
such as would perforce attract notice, 
though he shrunk from observation with 
characteristic modesty. 

He passed away in the fullness of his 
power, rapidly declining from ordinary 
health to feebleness and utter prostration, 
and died in the maturity of those powers 
which had been used so ably, conscien- 
tiously, and well. His professional fame 
could hardly have been greater had he 
lived to old age; he escaped the pain of 
secing his patriotic counsels disregarded, 
and his fears for his country realized ; 
he was removed from the confusion of 
political parties, the strife of legal assem- 
blies, the nervous wear and tear of life, 
to a rest for which he sometimes sighed ; 
and those who were his cotemporaries, 
no less than the cooler and more dispas- 
sionate judges of his character in future 
times, will cheerfully award him a high 
and honored place among the Christian 
statesmen, orators, and jurists of Amer- 
ica. 


WAY. 


Never the fountain’s gush and play, 
From icy fetters breaking away, 
Awakens those who sleep to-day 

Over the way. 


Fairest blossoms of any May, 

Robin’s carol and blue bird’s lay, 

All are alike to them, they say, 
Over the way. 


Still and calm as those shapes of clay, 

All unheeding as now are tly, 

And laid as low, shall we rest one day, 
Over the way, 








4 The Great Eruption 


THE GREAP ERUPTION 


[By far the fullest and most intelligent 
scientific account of this extraordinary 
event which has fallen under our notice, 
is the Scientific Report made to- the 
Royal Academy of Belgium,* by Le Hon, 
Chevalier of the Order of Leopold and 
member of the leading scientific societies 
of Europe. The substance of this invalu- 
able report, translated, condensed, and 
divested of the scientific discussion accom- 
panying it, with notes appended, has been 
prepared for Hours at Home by an ac- 
complished scholar. Both the scientific 
and the general reader, we are sure, will 
be interested in it. We know not when 
we have read a more graphic and thrill- 
description.—Ep1ror. } 


It was in the year 1631. For more than 
three centuries Vesuvius, plunged into 
a sort of lethargy, seemed stricken with 
death. A faint breath of life, however, 
manifested itself in it in the year 1500; 
but even that feeble desire of awakening 
has been doubted by several historians. 
But little importance can, at best, be 
attached to an eruption respecting which 
’ there is so much doubt. 

In 1568 some shocks of an earthquake 
were felt in Campania; but these physical 
phenomena are not necessarily connected 
with volcanic eruptions. Although Dan- 
iel Barbaro, the scholiast on Vitruvius, 
says that lava flowed like a river from 
Vesuvius to the distance of ten miles, and 
that the ashes fell to the depth of six 
feet ; yet other historians are silent, and 
the fathers of the historians of the great 
eruption of 1631, who could have been 
cye-witnesses of the occurrence if it had 
ever taken place, as well as these histo- 
rians themselves, had never heard of it. 
Moreover, the existence of large trees 
within the crater in 1631, proves the 
physical impossibility of the eruption of 
1568. Mascoli thinks that earthquakes 
affect certain imaginations, and it may be 


* Histoire Compléte de la Grande fruption 
du Vésuve de 1631, par M. H. Le Hon. 
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OF VESUVIUS IN 1681. 


added that hoaxers can be found every- 
where, even among the scholiasts. At the 
period of which we are speaking, Vesu- 
vius was generally regarded as an extinct 
volcano, and tradition had barely left in 
the mind of the people a few vague recol- 
lections of the ancient ravages by the fire 
of the mountain. 

The previous eruption, worthy of that 
appellation and accepted by history, runs 
back to the year 1306. It is reported by 
Leandro Alberti in his description of 
Italy, although Bulifon is incredulous, and 
thinks that Vesuvius remained quiet from 
1139 until 1631. 

Toward the beginning of the sixteenth 
century at the bottom of the crater were 
seen numerous caverns which still sent 
forth warm vapors. According to Am- 
brosio Leone of Nola, the sick, affected 
with certain diseases, were accustomed to 
resort thither to pursue a sudorific treat- 
ment. But the years passed away; these 
last vapors disappeared, the caverns filled 
up, and vegetation took possession of this 
vast crater, which, many times before, 
had cast forth fire, devastation, and death. 

During the years which preceded the 
great catastrophe of 1631, the owners of 
the lands of the mountain had gradually 
pushed cultivation nearly to the great 
cone. All the plain,or atrio (at present 
an arid space, situated between the cone 
and the cultivated portion) was covered 
with shrubs, grass, and numerous medi- 
cinal plants. The steep sides of the cone, 
although denuded, bore here and there, 
toward their lower part, some spare tuffs 
of broom. 

The base of the cone then had a circum- 
ference of about seven miles. Its height 
above the plain was 1840 feet, and it 
rose about 200 feet above Mount Somma, 
formed of a portion of the vast ancient 
mouth which remained standing. At the 
summit of the cone a crater opened, of 
a form slightly elliptic, in the direction 
-NS., and presenting, according to the 
estimate of Braccini, a circumference of 
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nearly 2220* yards, with a depth of 
about 1640 yards. 

But that which was astonishing, -was 
the spectacle which presented itself upon 
arriving at the edge of the crater. Here 
was a vast amphitheatre covered with a 
vigorous vegetation. Not only different 
species of herbaceous: plants, and even 
strawberries, carpeted its walls, but there 
were seen rising on all sides tall trees, 
such as oaks, elms, lindens, ashes, etc. 
That part alone upon which the rays of 
the sun did not fall was barren. At the 
bottom was found a little plain strewn 
with volcanic stones. A winding path 
led to the bottom of this verdant crater, 
whither the shepherds conducted their 
flocks; the wild boar even had its haunt 
there; and the peasants were accustomed 
to go thither to obtain wood and charcoal, 

In 1619, Dr. Magliocco, having visited 
the bottom of the crater, found there three 
basins; the first was filled with water 
warm and acrid, the second with water 
warm and insipid, and the third with 
very salt waéer. 

Already several months before the erup- 
tion, of which we are going to give an 
account, some slight shocks of an earth- 
quake had been felt.t It was only, how- 
ever, during the former half of December 
that they became rather frequent. Ac- 
cording to Braccini, the inhabitants of 
Torre del Greco, of Resina, of Massa, of 
St. Sebastiano, etc., commenced from the 
10th of December to hear a subterranean 
murmur, loud enough, in the silence of 
the night, to disturb their sleep. The 
most diverse causes were assigned for this 
frightful noise. According to an ancient 
tradition, a river formerly gushed forth 
from Vesuvius, (the river Dragon) and it 


* Salimbeni gives a circumference of but 
1700 yards. 

+ Sorrentino alone, among the historians, 
speaks of earthquakes which preceded by six 
months the eruption of the 16th of December. 
According to his statement, they were suffi- 
ciently strong to throw down kitchen utensils 
suspended upon the walls. This circumstance 
ought probably to be connected with the 
shocks near the time of the eruption, the only 
ones which are mentioned by the other writers. 
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suddenly dried up by: a catastrophe of the 
mountain. Many believe that the im- 
prisoned water of this stream was seek- 
ing a new outlet. Others more credulous 
recalled the statements of-Pierre Damiano, 
presenting Vesuvius as a gate of kell, 
through which the souls of hardened 
sinners were caused to pass, and where 
devils held their court. ‘Finally, others, 
more judicious, observed that the water 
grew turbid and commenced to fail in the 
wells, indications of some subterranean 
phenomenon which they did not under- 
stand. An inhabitant of Ottajano, who 
had ascended the cone two weeks before, 
had found the bottom of the crater con- 
siderably upheaved. That fact having 
been related, the Torresians wished to 
assure themselves of its truth, and the 
fifth day before the eruption ascended to 
the top of Vesuvius. They saw, in fact, 
with astonishment, the bottom of the 
crater raised up almost to the level of its 
edges, and the vegetation almost de- 
stroyed, and replaced here and there by 
muddy and bituminous materials, emit- 
ing an odor of sulphur. 

Other baleful signs were observed with- 
out being understood. The mournful 
howling of dogs and the lowing of cattle 
were heard. At times some of the cattle 
would fly hither and thither, as if mad; 
the unusual cries of certain birds were 
also heard. 

Despite so many warnings of such 
frightful eloquence, the people, who had 
never seen, or even heard tell of an erup- 
tion of the mountain, did not yet suspect 
the imminence and the greatness of the 
danger which threatened the country. 
This security was to prove fatal to them. 

That which contributed to conceal the 
danger from the masses, ignorant of the 


phenomena of nature, was the beauty of . 


the sky and the mildness of the tempera- 
ture. During the days which preceded 
the catastrophe, the sky was clear, serene, 
and without a cloud; so that those two 
ideas, which seemed to exclude one an- 
other, could not be united—serenity and 
destruction. 

However, on the night of the 15th of 
December, beginning at ten o'clock, the 
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oscillations of the ground followed one 
another with a frequency which began 
to excite considerable anxiety and alarm. 
In some places eighteen were counted, 
and in others as many as fifty, succes- 
sively increasing in intensity.. It was the 
prologue to the frightful tragedy. 

We have reached the fatal day, Tues- 
day, the 16th of December, 1631. 

The people of Naples were still locked 
in sleep, the dawn was approaching. The 
countrymen, who were proceeding to the 
markets of the capital, suddenly saw a 
thick smoke rise from Vesuvius, and 
mount into the air. The rumor of this 
extraordinary fact soon spread through 
the city ; and, running from mouth to 
mouth, in a short time the whole popula- 
tion was seen to betake itself in crowds 
to the terraces of the houses, to the quays, 
and the squares, whence the mountain 
could be seen. 

The sight which presented itself to their 
view was well calculated to justify the 
general curiosity. The sun had’ just 
risen; and in front of the radiant sky an 
enormous mass of dense smoke, at first 
whitish, then blackish, livid, and of a 
dark-red in the middle, majestically raised 
itself to an extraordinary height, far be- 
yond the region of the clouds. Arrived 
at this height, the smoke stopped, and it 
was soon seen to spread itself at the top, 
and imperceptibly to assume the form of 
@ pine-tree-—a circumstance observed in 
all the great eruptions, such as that of 
the year 79, described by Pliny the 
younger. According to the measurements 
which were made of this gigantic pine, 
Braccini states that it could have been 
seen at Rome. 

But the mass of this cloud being con- 
stantly increased by the smoke and the 
new vapors which were continually com- 
ing forth from the volcano, the top of the 
tree enlarged itself enormously, present- 
ing the most fantastical shapes, in which 
the imagination of the ‘people believed 
that it could distinguish immense towers, 
monstrous elephants, chimeras, threaten- 
ing colossuses, and other fancies inspired 
by astonishment or by fear. But that 
which filled all hearts was the long flashes 
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of lightning, and the great trails of flame 
which began to burst forth from the cloud, 
accompanied with reports and noises re- 
sembling thunder. These great flames, 
says Giuliani, darted forth and wound 
around with such vehemence that they 
appeared not only to war with the hea- 
vens, but to fulminate and ravage the 
earth. At the same time the mountain 
hurled into the air, with a crash, enor- 
mous ignited stones, which fell at great 
distances, as well as a considerable quan- 
tity of sand and ashes; the disastrous 
cloud then spread itself over an immense 
space, covering the sea and the land, and 
veiling the light of day. Then, in the 
midst of this darkness, from every side 
were heard cries of dismay, prayers, and 
lamentations. The people had a presenti- 
ment, at last, that a terrible and disastrous 
event was going to happen. . .-. 

Whilst this was passing at Naples, the 
numerous farmers in the vicinity of the 
mountain were flying frightened, struck 
in large numbers by the falling stones ; 
and the small towns on the sea-shore, 
nearer to Vesuvius than the capital, were 
a prey to the greatest terror. The Car- 
dinal- Archbishop Buoncompagno, gov- 
ernor of Naples in spiritual matters in 
the name of the holy see, happened to 
be at Torre del Greco for the restoration 
of his health. At the sight of the dan- 
ger and of the disorder which commenc- 
ed to prevail in the city, he proceed- 

_ed immediately to the shore, where he 
could find only a miserable boat, manned 
with two oarsmen, who conveyed him to 
Naples. Upon_his arrival the first care of 
the prelate was to command, in order to 
appease the Divine wrath, “the exhibition 
of the holy sacrament” in all the churches 
of the city, and a general procession, to 
which all the monastic orders were sum- 
moned. 

Toward eleven o’clock the vapors and 
smoke mingled with flames, which came 
forth from Vesuvius, increased so much 
that it was conjectured that there must be 
several craters, which was really the case. 
Early in the morning, a little before day- 
break, explosions resembling discharges 
of artillery had been heard by the inhab- 
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itants near the volcano. They were pro- 
duced by numerous fissures or mouths, 
which opened successively toward the 
western side, at the base of the cone, near 
the atrio.* These new craters at first 
presented only an inconsiderable extent, 
but they gradually enlarged themselves 
through the efforts of the mountain, and 
formed a frightful abyss, hurling to a very 
great height hot ashes and burning stones. 
The vapors which darkened the air and 
vailed Vesuvius did not permit that which 
took place in the ancient crater to be ex- 
actly discerned ; but there could be no 
doubt but that the eruption from the be- 
ginning proceeded from all the mouths at 
once. 

Already the volcanic cloud had arrived 
over the province of la Basilicata, where 
the shower of ashes came to astonish the 
inhabitants, who knew not to what cause 
to attribute this prodigy. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same day it was 
over Tarento, where, as we shall see, it 
was not to stop. But let us avoid antici- 
pating, and return to the small towns 
so threatened by the furies of Vesuvius, 
At Torre del Annunziata, exposed to as 
imminent a danger as Torre del Greco, 
terror took such complete possession of 
the minds of men, that each one thought 
only of saving his life by a speedy flight. 
The Prince and the Princess of Botera 
were among the first to fly, half clothed, 
so certain did death appear to those who 
delayed to withdraw themselves from the 
danger. The example of the prince in- 
duced the whole population to abandon 
the city. I€ was a mournful spectacle to 
see all that multitude, hopeless, betaking 
themselves to Castellamare, some trans- 
porting in wagons, in the midst of the 


* Braccini states that a shepherd, who hap- 
pened to be a little before daybreak near the 
foot of the volcano, declared that he saw come 
forth from the new lower craters, beside the 
fire and the smoke, a bituminous substance. If 
this fact is correct, then from the very first 
day there had already been lava thrown out 
from the lower crater. However, it could not 
have beer sufficiently abundant to reach the 
edges of the atrio, or plain. 
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crowd, a part of their furniture; others 
bending under the load of what they had 
been able to carry; the greatest number 
abandoning their houses and all their 
property, without even inquiring, in their 
trouble of mind, where they should find 
arefuge and food. Weeping mothers were 
seen, incumbered at the same time with 
two or three young children, yielding to 
fatigue ; sons carrying upon their shoul- 
ders their paralytic father ; the sick trans- 
ported upon litters. It was an immeasur- 
able calamity, but this prompt flight, a 
providential inspiration, was to save them 
all from death. 

At Torre del Greco ill-fortune willed 


that no orders should be given by the . 


governor, who, as will soon be seen, failed 
in his duties. The city, after the depar- 
ture of the Cardinal Buoncompagno, gave 
itself up to demoralization and fright. 
One part of the population, in the pras- 
pect of approaching death, crowded the 
churches to supplicate heaven or to con- 
fess their sins. Others were seeking, be- 
fore abandoning their residences, to save 
what they had of value; but the greater 
number, terrified at the sight of the in- 
creasing flames, by the fall of burning 
stones, and by the suffocating odor of 
sulphur which spread on all sides,* rush- 
ed in a crowd on the road to Naples, pre- 
ferring, they said, to die in a city full of 
holy relics. They ran like madmen, pal- 
lor in their face, and to those who ques- 
tioned them they could only answer with 
broken words: “ Disaster!” “ disaster!” 
“death !” “fire!” “the wrath of God!” 
“final judgment!” ‘'Phose who fled by 
sea were not less frightened, for the mass 
of water appeared tossed by a subterra- 
nean force whose intensity seemed only 
to increase. 4 
Meanwhile the viceroy, Count de Mon- 
terey, took at Naples the most urgent 
measures to insure the safety-of the city. 
He sent toward Vesuvius a commission 
composed of members of the corps della 
salude, or board of health, to observe the 
eruption close at hand, and to ascertain if 


* Thié odor of sulphur, which reached even 
Naples, was probably due to hydrochloric acid. 
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the smoke would not bring some contagion victims of his private hatred. This sad 
into the city. This commission, of which procession was accompanied or followed 
several physicians constituted a part,im- bya great multitude of the people of those 
mediately proceeded en route toward the regions, who were flying from death, whose 
mountain. stamp they already bore upon their coun- 
On the other hand, the grand proces- tenances. They were all proceeding in 
sion was organizing. The cardinal-arch- great haste toward Naples. The commis- 
bishop, kept in his house by fever, could sioners learned from these people that the 
not attend upon that day; but theviceroy burning stones, which were falling every- 
and all his council, the courts, the authori- where around the mountain, had already 
ties of the city, having met at the arch- killed a considerable number of men and 
bishop’s palace, commenced their march, cattle. Despite these warnings, they reso- 
followed by an immense crowd. It lutely resumed their journey toward Vesu- 
was one o'clock. The procession di- vius by the great road of Resina, which 
rected its steps toward the church of leads to the church of Santa Maria del 
Santa Maria del Carmine, the principal Pugliano. A gloomy solitude reigned 
one of Naples on the side facing the moun- around them, and it was as if all the in- 
tain, and there it arrived about two o'clock. habitants were dead. In the church they 
It was then the earthquakes of an oscil- found six women, more dead than alive, 
latory character began, which did not kneeling before the great altar, and a 
cease until six o’clock p.m. The ground man, who seemed stupefied with terror. 
moved as if it were a vessel upon a swell- Except these seven persons, the village 
ingsea. Atthesametimeastrangesound was deserted; all had fled. As the com- 
which chilled with fear began to be heard missioners were coming out of the church, 
in space. It was a kind of trembling or * undecided whether they should approach 
ominous roaring, like that which a hun- nearer to the volcano or not, they heard 
dred burning furnaces produce, or rather, Mmentations. It was an unfortunate man, 
say the historians of that time, like an mortally wounded by the fall of a stone, 
immense body of cavalry combating in and whom two men were hurriedly carry- 
the air. Independently of this noise, ing away upon a table. 
which ceased not to be heard during the At this moment the ground was so 
whole day, there resounded, from time to shaken, Vesuvius presented so frightful 
time, reports like the distant booming of an aspect, the ashes and burfing stones, 
cannon, to such a degree that the com- thrown out with a crash, commenced to 
manders of distant maritime forts, not fall around them in such numbers, that 
knowing what was occurring, and not the commissioners decided that to.endea- 
being able to distinguish well at sea, vor to approach nearer would be to de- 
owing to the darkness, believed that there vote themselves to certain death. It was 
was a naval battle, and put themeeives j in already four o’clock p.m. They took the 
a state of defense. road to Torre del Greco, but they soon 
We left the sanitary commission upon, met a large number of persons who were 
their march toward Vesuvius. The road flying from that city, and who dissuaded 
from Portici was crowded with fugi- them from going further, if they did not 
tives proceeding toward Naples. The wish to expose themselves to perish. 
commissioners could scarcely open a pas- Night was soon about to complete the 
sage. They, however, nearly reached darkness; the commission therefore re- 
Resina, when they met Don Antonio di traced their steps as far as the main road 
Luna, Governor of Torre del Greco, who to Naples, near Portici. There they found 
had left that city, bringing with him with surprise an immense crowd exhibit- 
twelve of his prisoners chained, and pro- jng signs of despair and not knowing what 
ceeding toward the capital. He wished, would become of them, the bridge della 
it seems, first of all to place intsecurity Maddalena, near Naples, being guarded by 
that which was nearest his heart—the soldiers. The soldiery were driving back 
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all the fugitives, under the pretext that 
they were not provided with certificates 
of health. This measure had been in- 
spired, it seems, by fear of the plague, 
which was then prevailing at Venice and 
in Lombardy. 

To crown the misfortune, and at the 
moment when night was approaching to 
add its darkness to the horrors of the 
eruption, a violent rain set in and pro- 
duced a veritable torrent in the ravine 
of Pietra Bianca, which crossed the road, 
which was thus temporarily interrupted. 
All the unfortunate people who had not 
remained or who had not returned to- 
ward the bridge della Maddalena, thus 
found their way to the capital cut off. 
This circumstance caused a considerable 
number of the Torresians to take their 
way back to their city—a fatal resolution, 
for which they were to pay with their 
lives. 

The viceroy happened to be with the 
procession, when these facts came to his 
knowledge. He immediately ordered Don 
Enriquez, Marquis of Campi, prefect of 
Annona, to proceed in all haste to the 
bridge della Maddalena to put a stop to 
this condition of affairs, resulting from fear 
or from an excessive and inhuman zeal. 
An immense number of persons we-e thus 
received into the city, and more ceased not 
to come during the whole night. The 
number of fugitives who, on that day and 
the next, took refuge in Naples amounted 
to 40,000. 

It was five o’clock in the evening when 
the procession terminated, and at this mo- 
ment the volcanic phenomena increased to 
such a degree that each one trembled for 
his life. Walls were seen to shake and to 
crack; doors and windows opened and 
shut, swinging thus incessantly and with- 
out the least wind; the ground moved at 

, times as if it were going to engulf every 
thing, thus causing a large number of 
houses to fall. The shower of ashes which 
had hitherto been carried in another direc- 
tion. by the wind, now began to fall upon 
the city with an odor of sulphur and of 
bitumen; and balls of fire were seen to 
burst in the air. These terrible phenom- 
ena continued for three hours, with such 
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an intensity that the people believed they 
were devoted to inevitable death, and that 
the day of divine justice had arrived. 
There was nothing but tears and lamenta- 
tions ; persons embraced without knowing 
one another; and those who loved one 
another took their last farewell of each 
other in this world, hoping to meet again 
in another life. 

Toward six p.m., the swinging of the 
doors and windows ceased, but the subter- 
ranean shocks continued to make them- 
selves felt at short intervals. It was but 
a short respite, however, which revived a 
little hope, soon destroyed by new com- 
motions. 

The churches, which the cardinal had 
ordered to be kept open, were crowded 
with people who said they wished to die 
in a sacred place, and it was a trial who 
should first make confession. Notwith- 
standing the large number of priests which 
the city contained, the confessors were far 
from supplying the demand. The cardi- 
nal-archbishop thought himself obliged, by 
the urgency of the case, to authorize many 
persons known for their intelligence and 
piety to receive confessions. Confessions 
were made not only in the churches, but 
upon the market-place and other places; 
and many persons, thinking that they had 
not time to wait, proclaimed their sins 
aloud! . . It was the delirium of fear. . . 

The commissioners della salude did not 
return to Naples until about eight o'clock, 
in profound darkness, and they immedi- 
ately gave an account of their mission to 
the viceroy. They could not agree in ref- 
erence to the deleterious influence or the 
harmlessness of the volcanic smoke, and 
they were unanimous only upon the great- 
ness of the dangers which the violence of 
the eruption presented. 

The Count de Monterey then sent, not- 
withstanding the darkness, three Spanish 
officers, one to Puteoli, another to Capua, 
and a third toward Vesuvius, in order that 
they might render an account to him of 
what they saw. Next he ordered the 
governor of Torre del Greco, of whose ar- 
rival he had heard, to be informed that he 
should return as soon as possible to the 
seat of his command, which he ought not 
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to have left in so great a peril, and in future 
not to abandon it except under the most 
imperious circumstances. 

The shower of ashes, however, did not 
cease to fall upon the city, and earthquakes 
succeeded one another, often at an interval 
of only a few minutes ; as many as a hun- 
dred shocks were counted in that night of 
anguish, without sleep and without rest. 

People did not dare to remain in their 
houses through fear of being crushed be- 
neath their ruins. A large part of the pop- 
ulation ¢rowded the squares and quays, 
blinded by the ashes, occupying the wet 
pavement near the time of the winter sol- 
stice, in a dark night, the horror of which 
the red fires of Vesuvius still further in- 
creased. People sought refuge in the car- 
riages which ran backward ‘and forward 
in consequence of the movements of the 
ground. In the less exposed situations, 
tents and shelters were hastily erected 
to guard against the ashes and the cold. 
That night was the most frightful of which 
the city of Naples has preserved the mourn- 
ful recollection. 5 

It was under such circumstances that 
the noise of a drum was heard. It was 
the public criers, who were going through 
the city to announce that, by order of the 
viceroy, it was forbidden to have inter- 
course with the courtesans (donne di mal 
talento.) This order, at the least, entirely 
superfluous in the state in which people’s 
minds then were, had a deplorable effect. 
The people thought that their superiors 
were thus warning them to prepare for 
death without exposing themselves to de- 
part from life in a state of sin. Nothing 
else was then heard but the weeping of 
women, the cries of children, and the 
lamentations of men; people called one 
another in the darkness, and sought to 
find one another. There were those who, 
through fear of death, called upon death 
itself. 

About one o'clock a.m, at night, the 
noise of the volcano increased to such an 
extent that it seemed ‘as if the mountain 
was bursting in the air. Some persons 
observed that shortly afterward there com- 
menced to flow forth from the crater a 
liquid matter, which ran into the Atrio del 
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Cavallo, situated between the cone and 
Mount Somma; it was, however, only in 
the morning, as we shall see, that the ray- 
ages of the water took place. 

The day of Wednesday, the 17th, at last 
began, if we can call a less dark night a 
day. The fury of Vesuvius, instead of 
calming itself, appeared only to increase. 
In fact it approached a terrible paroxysm. 
Fine and suffocating ashes did not cease 
falling. About seven o'clock an earth- 
quake of extreme violence shook the 
ground, and brought on an increase of in- 
candescent stones, which fell especially in 
the plain of Nola. These falls of stones 
were accompanied by frightful electrical 
phenomena, such as flashes of lightning, 
balls of fire, and the noise of thunder. 
On that side of the mountain, although 
the day had begun, people could not find 
their way but by the light of torches. 

But all these phenomena were but the 
prelude of the great disasters which were 
to ruin the country, and in the presence 
of which reason is appalled and the pen 
rests powerless. 

About nine a.m, a prodigious body of 
water, proceeding from Vesuvius, rushed at 
once, in three enormous torrents, the first 
upon Ottajano, by the palace of the prince 
of that name, upon St. Elmo, Saviano, and 
the surrounding country ; the second upon 
the village of Somma ; and the third, pass- 
ing by the Fosso della Vetrana, ravaged 
the communes of Massa, Trocehia, Polle- 
na, and a part of St. Sebastiano. These 
waters, which have sometimes been named 
muddy lavas, carried away in their furi- 
ous course, and to great distances, mass- 
es of ashes, tall trees, which they tore up 
from the ground, the wrecks of houses 
and furniture, and even enormous stones. 
The first two torrents inundated, in a few 
minutes, the whole plain of Nola, drown- 
ing many persons who had not time to fly. 
In some places, as at Marigliano, Cicciano, 
Cisterna, etc., the waters rose to the 
height of six and even ten feet.* The 


* Whence come these masses of water, the 
saltness of which has been repeatedly estab- 
lished, and which precipitate themselves from 
the heights of Vesuvius during the eruptions, 
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part toward the sea was not to be spared ; 
soon other torrents of water precipitated 
themselves upon San Giorgio a Cremano, 
Portici, Resina, etc., sweeping into the sea 
the innumerable débris gathered in their 
course. The force of these torrents was 
such that not only was a great number of 
houses dismantled, but many were raised 
up entire from their foundations, and 
transferred to some distance. A farm, 
with all its inhabitants and all the ani- 
mals it contained, was thrown into the 
sea, where it formed a peninsula of more 


often without any rain having fallen for many 
days? It is known that in the year 79, also, 
great quantities of water were poured upon 
Pompeii by the volcano. In February, 1632, 
Braccini found the water covering the plain of 
Palma, similar in taste to that of the sea; nu- 
merous authors speak of shells and sea-weed 
and cooked fishes cast out by the volcano. 
The water flowing from Vesuvius on the 31st 
of December, 1631, was warm. How are this 
saltness and this temperature to be explained, 
and what is the source of the water itself ? 
Some think that the water is of pluvial origin, 
and that the dykes of the Atrio del Cavallo, 
formed by the showers of ashes, are broken 
by the upheaving of the volcano, and the col- 
lected mass of waters flows forth. But it had 
not rained for many days preceding the vio- 
lent inundations of December 17th, 1631. 
Electrical disturbance is very great during 
eruptions; and it is known, especially since 
the establishment of the Observatory of San 
Salvator, that the electric action is most in- 
tense when the smoke rises to a great height, 
and assumes the form of a pine. Now, in 
1631, the smoke attained the greatest ecleva- 
tion known, and it took the form of a pine. 
Moreover, the eruption occurred at the coldest 
period of the year, and at the hour of the low- 
est temperature in the day. Electricity, there- 
fore, may have played a most important part 
in the production of these rains and torrents, 
M. Sacchi thinks it not impossible that the 
earthquake may have opened a subterranean 
communication between the sea and the moun- 
tain. The water from the sea encountering 
materials in a state of ignition was partly 
transformed into vapor, which, by its enor- 
mous expansion, threw out not only the lava, 
but also that part of the water which had not 
been vaporized. This is a bold but an inge- 
nious and very plausible explanation. 
Vor, 1L—6 
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than half a mile in length, from the enor- 
mous quantity of the drifted materials. 

In the direction of Trocchia the ravages 
of the water stopped at La Madonna del 
Arco, which, as well as-the farms sur- 
rounding the monastery, was preserved 
by a small neighboring hill situated on 
the side toward the volcano. This church, 
which served as a refuge for a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants, especially on the 
night of the 17th and 18th, was struck 
several times by the lightning, which pass- 
ed through the windows without injuring 
any one, and only for a moment setting 
the dome on fire. The lava did not flow. 
from this side of Vesuvius, as we shall 
prove, contrary to the opinion of histo- 
rians, in a subsequent part of this article, 

But the sea itself could not remain a 
stranger to the overthrow of nature. 
Three times, beginning at nine o'clock 4.m., 
it retired from the shore, from Naples to 
Castellamare, to the distance of more 
than a thousand yards; then flowing back 
with impetuosity, it inundated a part of 
the coast. Ships were thus stranded, and 
finally cast upon the mole, and the water 
became so hot that many fish died. Anal- 
ogous phenomena were observed af Sor- 
rento, Ischia, and Nisida. 

It was after ten o’clock and the rain of 
ashes had at last ceased at Naples, when 
a new sight full of horror appeared to com- 
plete the terror of the people. <A verita- 
ble sea of fire kindling the vegetation 
showed itself on the borders of the plain 
from the Fosso Grande, near San Salvator, 
to beyond Boscotre Case, with only a 
large interruption on this side Fosso Bi- 
anco. The entire mountain, writes Ca- 
rafa, seemed to melt. In this terrible 
drama, it was the turn of the lava to 
finish the work of destruction. can 

This mass of lava, of which the history 
of Vesuvius can not cite a second example, 
descended with rapidity upon the country 
in numerous orrents, some of which pre- 
sented a width of more than eleven hun- 
dred yards.* At the same time the wind 


* The lava of 1631 seems to equal in extent 
and in volume all the other lavas put together, 
M. Le Hon, from his investigations, has ascer- 
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changed and a rain like a flood inundated 
the country, transforming the streets of 
Naples into veritable rivers. This rain, 
accompanied with storm and thunder, was 
filled with particles of earth and sand 
which soiled every thing they touched. 
All the elements seemed to loose them- 
selves at once upon unfortunate Cam- 
pani... 

It was difficult to distinguish where the 
lava came out, owing to the smoke which 
concealed the mountain, but it could not 
be doubted that it was thrown out of the 
two craters atonce. Besides its immense 
quantity, two principal bodies of it could 
be distinguished, subdivided into different 
torrents. The one of these masses de- 
scended upon the country occupied by St. 
Giorgio a Cremano, Portici, Resina, as far 
as Torre del Greco; the other took pos- 
session of the whole space contained 
between Camaldoli and Torre del Annun- 
ziata. The velocity of these torrents was 
almost half a league an hour, a velocity 
relatively extraordinary, compared to that 
of most of the eruptions. In one part of. 

_Naples it was seen like high and broad 
streams running toward the sea, and de- 
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stroying or burning all in its passage— 
crops, dwellings, men, and: animals. 
Now we have left at Naples the gov- 
ernor of Torre del Greco, Don Antonio 
di Luna. Comprehending the mistake 
he had made, he mounted on horseback 
very early in the morning and proceeded 
on a gallop to Torre del Greco, The city 
was in inexpressible disorder. Those of 
the population who remained also decided 
to fly ; but these unfortunate ones in their 
trouble did not know whether they ought 
to take the direction toward Naples or 
toward Castellamare. <A large number 
sought to carry away their most valuable 
effects. Carts, beasts of burden, cattle 
encumbered the streets. At the sight of , 
all this disorder the governor wished to 
make it cease, and sought to restore a 
little calmness and moderation. He gave 
orders in reference to which historians 
are not agreed. Whether departure from 
the city was really forbidden by him 
rashly or in anger, (ab irate) or whether 
his commands only delayed the departure 
of the Torresians, several precious hours 


were lost. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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O narE October's days! ye leave your strange 
Foreshades of things ideal everywhere ! 
Autumnal glories crown the mountain range ; 
Autumnal raptures flood the trancéd air, 
Steeped in a golden languor sleeps the sky, 
As sinks the drowsy sun into his rest, 
*Mid burning clouds, that, massed in crimson, 
lie 
Athwart the glowing portal of the West. 


The waving sunlight softens over all— 
Unto the music of sweet-voicéd rills, 

Enchanted lights and shadows rise and fall 
Within the charméd circle of the hills; 


tained that the area of the lava of this great 
eruption is nearly 14,600,000 square metres, 


or about 17,400,000 square yards. After 
examining very attentively the different thick- 
nesses of the lava known to him, he adopted 
the moderate figure of 5 metres, or about 54 
yaris for the mean thickness. The total 


The hazy world a magic vision seems ; 
The far-off heights a fairy glamour take ; 
And distant headlands, dim as summer-dreams, 
Image their purple shadows in the lake. 


From the brown stubble fields on either side 
Is heard the mellow piping of the quail ; 
While in the eastern sky, faint-flushed and wide, 

The full-orbed moon ariseth, still and pale; 
On far-off steeps the parting sunbeams rest ; 
Illusive mists the bosky hollows fill; 
Then twilight shades the quiet glades invest, 
And all is dim and mystical and still. 


volume then would be 73,000,000 cubic 
metres, or nearly 96,000,000 cubic yards. 

It should not be forgotten that the lava 
flowed only for two hours, A second instance 
of such a fact can not, in all probability, be 
found in the history of any active volcano of 
our globe, 
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Twice in a man’s life he loves his mother 
earth—first, when his years are young; and 
second, when, in old age, or waning vitali- 
ty, he feels that he shall soon be folded to 
her breast in his last sleep. While the 
fight of life is hot upon us—while the 
brain teems with heroic enterprise, and 
the striving hands and feet are expending 
vital power as rapidly as sleep can bring 
up its reénforcements—we lose sight of 
the fields and the sky in the dust of the 
great conflict. But when the sounds of 
battle die away, and we leave the fields 
in weariness, victors or vanquished, we 
go back to our early affection for the 
woods, the streams, and the pastoral 
scenes and sounds which most charmed 
us in childhood. We think of the bud- 
ding spring, the ardent, blooming sum- 
mer, and the still October days, with 
their fruitage of orchard and field, and 
their forests of smoky splendor, and long 
to be away from the town and its noisy 
scenes, and to drink in refreshment and 
rest upon the ample bosom of nature. 
The same objects which inspired play in 
the child bring repose to the old man; 
and there is something touchingly sugges- 
tive in the vision, so common.as almost to 
cheat us of our notice, of an old man and 
a little boy in delighted companionship ; 
the one sitting peacefully in the sun, the 
other frolicking at his feet, among the 
grass and flowers. 

A very instructive story is told of the 
little Duke of Reichstadt, the ill-starred 
son of the first Napoleon. He was stand- 
ing at a window of the palace where he 
was reared, at Vienna, looking out upon 
a scene which quite absorbed his atten- 
tion. There had been a shower, which 
left in a favorable hollow of the street that 
marvelous fountain of juvenile enjoyment, 
a “mud-puddle.”: At the side of this 
squatted a little boy, barefoot and bare- 
headed, paddling in the water, sailing his 
little boats, and amusing himself after the 
manner of small boys. At this moment 
packages of choice gifts were brought into 
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the room—gifts from friends of the little 
duke’s imperial father—and the child’s 
attention was called tothem. He regard- 
ed them listlessly; and when his attend- 
ants asked him if he did not feel very 
grateful to those who had so kindly re- 
membered him, he replied that he would 
rather go out of doors and play in the 
mud-puddle with the little boy, than to 
have all the gifts they could send him. 
That little touch of nature is the best thing 
that history records concerning Napoleon 
II. ; and if it is not strictly true, it ought 
to have been and might have been. The 
reply betrayed an unsatisfied hunger of 
spirit, and a most unnatural nurture; and 
there is not a boy in the world who would 
fail to understand his feeling and to sym- 
pathize with it. 

All children believe in the olden chem- 
istry, and divide matter into four ele- 
ments—earth, air, water, and fire. For 
all these they have an affection which 
time never obliterates, and which only 
the absorbing pursuits of adult life tem- 
porarily suppress. With pure air to 
breathe, and dirt, water, and fire to play 
with, their cup of enjoyment is as full as 
it can be. Every child, as it turns its 
head from its mother’s breast, turns to 
these elements with an unerring instinct; 
and while the dangerous charm of the 
beautiful and destructive fire is prudently 
removed till judgment gives the power to 
handle, it is no man’s right to deny to the 
little neophyte the air and dirt and water 
which his nature craves. This love of 
handling dirt and water in the open air is 
born in him, and it fulfils an essentially 
divine purpose in the physical and spirit- 
ual economy of his being. It is undoubt- 
edly true that a great city, shut in upon 
itself, and permitted to receive no fresh 
blood and brains from the country, would 
become hopelessly degenerated, if not de- 
stroyed ; and the truth shows how essen- 
tial country breeding is to health of body 
and mind. It is claimed that nine out of 
every ten of the successful merchants and 
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professional men in the great cities of the 
land were country boys. Many of these 
were born to farming life, and spent their 
opening years in that healthful calling. 
It was in that calling that they won vitality, 
endurance, and a healthy balance of mus- 
cular and mental function, and acquired 
those simple tastes and good habits that 
make them men of purpose and of power. 
Only a few families in the city maintain 
their position from generation to genera- 
tion, and these almost uniformly depend 
upon the country, in a great degree, for 
the pure air and natural exercise that are 
essential to the breeding of healthy men 
and women. Their summers are spent in 
the country, inland or by the sea, and 
their children are educated in schools and 
colleges removed from the town. Many 
of the merchants and professional men of 
the larger cities rear their families entirely 
in the country. The children of multi- 
tudes of New-Yorkers see scarcely more 
of New-York than if they lived athousand 
miles away. Scattered far up the Hud- 
son, spreading broadly over the Jersey 
territory, sprinkled far out upon Long 
Island, and dotting the lines of travel into 
Connecticut, are the permanent homes of 
thousands of the thrifty men of the me- 
tropolis, where their children have the in- 
estimable privilege of growing up with 
sound minds, strong bodies, and unsophis- 
ticated tastes and morals. The great 
Parks of this city, into which dressed-up 
children are taken for an airing, where 
grass is not to be trodden upon, nor 
water to be paddled in, nor mud to be 
found, are, while they are better than 
nothing, no substitute for the country. 
One of the ordinary events of spring in 
the country is the sending off to pasturage, 
for the season, of droves of young cattle ; 
kept in stalls or cooped up in oozy yards, 
fed upon husks and hay through the 
long winter and spring, they are released 
at last; and on some sweet May morn- 
ing are driven away in frolicsome herds 
to the mountain pastures, where, feeding 
upon the tender grasses and drinking the 
hill-side water, and roaming and reveling 
at will, they remain until the autumn 
frosts drive them home for food and 
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shelter. They go out thin, shaggy, and 
dirty; they return sleek and plump, and 


ready either for the knife of the butcher 
or for domestic service. It is in the pas- 
ture that the cattle and colts grow. They 
get muscle and health by roaming and 
feeding and sleeping in the open air. 

Now, in one respect, children need to 
be regarded and treated as young animals. 
Their particular business is to grow, and 
to grow healthily and soundly. Among 
the many obligations which a parent owes 
to the child he has called into existence, 
not the smallest is that of giving him, to 
the extent of his ability to do so, a sound 
and well-developed body. Without this, 
wealth is of little worth, or splendid intel- 
lectual gifts, or fine accomplishments, or 
excellent education. Without this, he 
can be of comparatively little use to the 
world, and of little comfort to himself. 
With it, he can be both useful and happy. 
If, therefore, country air and country ex- 
ercise and food are essential to the sound 
development of the child, he should have 
them, even at the expense of some of 
those possessions which parents are so 
apt to overrate, and so covetous to secure 
for their offspring. Let the children be 
taken to pasture, then, as regularly as the 
calves and the colts, while we tell with 
some detail what the process will do for 
them. 

Of the benefits of fresh country air to 
the young organism, little needs to be 
said. They are ver} obvious. Pure air 
is the special pabulum of vitality. It 
gives: life to the blood, and is sent warm 
and red into every fibre of the body. Im- 
pure air poisons life at the fountain. The 
frightful aggregate of infant mortality in 
the great cities, shows how baneful im- 
pure air is to delicate young life. A dull 
life is less sensitive. It can resist, and 
does resist, wonderfully, the poisons 
which it inhales with every breath; but 
children sicken and die at its side by 
hundreds and thousands every year. A 
man and his wife bred in the country, or 
even bred in the city, may live to a good 
age, and enjoy comfortable health in town, 
while they are called upon to mourn the 
mysterious death of every child born to 
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them, or to watch with ceaseless anxiety 
over a puny brood of babes that carry 
into their adult life the feeblest powers of 
mind and body. There is no question 
that men and women can live in air that 
children must die in; or rather, that they 
die very slowly in an atmosphere in 
which children die very quickly. 

The next benefit that comes to children 
at pasture, is free and universal exercise. 
Dr. Dio Lewis has contrived, with great 
ingenuity, a series of exercises which will 
bring into action and development every 
voluntary muscle of the human organism ; 
but nature is a better counselor than Dr. 
Lewis. ‘What he teaches us to do by 
study and painstaking and labor, from 
an intelligent motive, she impels us to do 
in the simple search for amusement, in 
every playful manifestation of life. The 
boy left free to play in the fields and 
woods, will, in a single day, run more 
miles and exercise healthfully more 
muscles than could be matched by the 
“light gymnastics” of a week. This he 
does in pure sport. Running, climbing, 
riding, swimming, rowing, tossing, bat- 
ting, jumping, wrestling, fishing, see-saw- 
ing, rolling and tumbling, day after day; 
there is not a muscle in his little body 
that he does not bring into play, without 
a motive that urges from behind, and 
solely for the gratification of his greed for 
amusement. Nowhere can he get this 
free and full exercise except in the 
country. It is impossible ina city. A 
child that undertakes any thing more 
than a walk in the street gets kicked by 
a passenger, or run over by a horse; and 
back-yards are largely devoted to rubbish 
and clothes-lines. 

Added to the good result of universal 
muscular development, through universal 
muscular exercise, is that of coming di- 
rectly into contact with the elements of 
earth and water. That there is virtue in 


water, all are ready to admit; but all are 
not so sure that there is virtue in dirt. 
Nevertheless, if there were less dabbling 
in water and a good deal more dabbling 
in dirt, the children would be healthier. 
A dirty child is not a pleasant object to 
contemplate, or a pretty thing to kiss and 
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caress, but he quite frequently has that 
about him which is a good deal more val- 
uable than tidy clothes and a clean per- 
son. When we talk of dirty children, we 
make no distinction between those who 
are made foul by the excretions of their 
skins, and those who are made thus by 
accretions from the chemical mixture 
which we call dirt. Nothing is cleaner 
than dirt. Dirt is not filth.’ It soils linen 
and discolors the face and hands, but it is 
essentially as clean as flour, and would 
not injure the tenderest child if it were 
rubbed all over with it, which is more 
than can be said of any of the cosmetics 
so freely used by the child’s mother and 
his grown-up sisters. The popular theo- 
ries are all wrong in this matter; and they 
are all opposed to the unperverted in- 
stincts of the child. If we can only re- 
member that dirt is not filth, but is a per- 
fectly clean and healthy compound, we 
shall save ourselves much trouble, and do 
our children great good. 

We do not, however, always act con- 
sistently with the popular theories. How 
often is it said of a puny child, that if it 
could only have a chance to “ play in the 
dirt,” it would become strong and well ? 
Why this truth is so universally admitted 
when applied to specific cases, and so al- 
most universally ignored in its application 
to all children, is not obvious ; for if dirt 
is good for a delicate, sickly child, it is 
certainly good for all children. If dirt is 
not in itself medicinal, the exhalations 
from freshly stirred earth are. The lady 
who works away at her flowers gets more 
life from the point of her trowel than she 
does from her roses and her mignonette ; 
and she would get more still if she would 
lay aside her gloves. What this influence 
essentially is can not, perhaps, be defined 
—whether chemical or electrical; but it 
is positive, and should take a prominent 
place among the recognized hygienic 
forces. 

Therefore, when the children are at pas- 
ture, they should be so clothed during 
their hours of play, that they can handle 
dirt, sit in it, and even roll in it, without 
the fear of soiling their garments or wear- 
ing them out. Let strong, coarse stuffs 








be placed upon them ; and if they go out 
clean and come back soiled, let the little 
wearers be met with smiles rather than 
with frowns. They have obeyed the voice 
of nature, though they have seemed to 
disobey their mothers and nurses. They 
have followed the suggestions of their in- 
stincts; and nothing is truer than that a 
child who never gets dirty when it has 
the liberty to do so, possesses some 
strange peculiarity of mental constitution, 
or is the subject of debility or disease. 
The unsophisticated child loves dirt as it 
loves bread, and will never lose a favor- 
able opportunity to play in it. 

There is also an educating influence in 
the free handling of dirt which is not to 
be lost sight of. The first exercise of the 
faculty of constructiveness is uniformly in 
the dirt. What caves, what forts, what 
dwellings, what stone houses, what dams 
across little streams, what boats to sail 
upon artificial ponds, are there nvt con- 
structed by ingenious and industrious 
hands in the summer pasturing! All this 
work, which is abundantly rewarded play, 
educates the little brains, and endows the 
little hands with self-helpfulness. . What 
untold joy does the young girl have in her 
first house-keeping in the sand! What 
delicious pies are those which she makes 
of mud, and bakes in the sun! Brains 
must be busy; and how much better is 
this outworking of the mind in healthful 
play, than the drinking in of countless 
stories about impossible children who 
never did any thing wrong, and always 
-kept their clothes clean ! 

The health-giving influence of the sun- 
light is not to be forgotten. It is impos- 
sible to know how much of the sickness 
of children reared in damp cellars and 
crowded rookeries of houses is attributa- 
ble to impure air, and how much to the 
absence of sunlight. It is just as impos- 
sible to know the proportionate agency of 
light and pure air in restoring these child- 
ren to health in the summer pasturing. 
This same Dr. Lewis, whose name we have 
mentioned, relates the history of the case 
of a sickly child for whom he prescribed 
daily baths of sunlight in the open air. 
A pen was constructed, in which the pa- 
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tient was placed, denuded of her clothing, 
with only a protection for her head ; and 
here she was permitted to play in the sun. 
The effect was all that he desired; but, 
though he attributed all his good results 
to the light, it is possible that the air-bath 
had its office in the cure. Notwithstand- 
ing this uncertainty, there can be no ques- 
tion that sunlight is essential to perfect 
health. The effect of it upon the skin is 
very powerful, as all know who spend any 
time in it upon the water. The faces of 
many who have sensitive skins are burned 
almost to a blister, unless well protected. 
The light is a powerful stimulant of the 
skin, rousing it to the performance of its 
excretory functions, and to the absorption 
of all those influences of earth and air and 
ether that hold a ministry for the young 
organism. Besides this, a healthy, active 
skin is necessary to repel the miasma and 
moisture that induce fevers and colds. 
It is the organ that stands like a wall be- 
tween the vital machinery of the body and 
those chemical and climatic enemies that 
are always waiting to find an unguarded 
entrance into the citadel of life. 

Life in the city is almost uniformly life 
in shadow. There is not much to choose 
in this respect between the houses of the 
rich and the houses of the poor. Only 
two aspects of the city dwelling are open 
to the sun, by any possibility. City houses 
have narrow fronts and narrow backs, and 
broad, blind sides; and very little sunlight 
finds its way into any room. Hundreds 
of thousands of city children sleep in 
rooms that practically never have sun- 
light in them. They sleep in these rooms, 
eat their meals in the basement, roam 
through dark halls, and, when out of 
doors, or on their way to and from school, 
take the shady sideof the street, to avoid 
the blinding reflection from brick or stone 
sidewalks. Itis only by occasional chances 
that a city-bred child ever gets the full 
stimulating effects of the sun upon its 
skin. These effects do not depend upon 
nakedness, as a condition, at all. Ordi- 
nary clothing absorbs and conveys all that 
is necessary of the solar influence ; and it 
is only in the country, and in unrestrained 
play in the open air at all times of the 
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day, that this influence is to be fully se- 
cured. 

Again, life in the city is an unnatural 
life to the child, and is almost certain to 
generate morbid appetites, especially in 
the matter of food. A life that is purely 
artificial in all its surroundings, and un- 
natural in its restraints and repressions, 
can hardly fail, in constitutions at all deli- 
cate, to induce unhealthy and capricious 
appetites. Many a city child fails to find 
the simpler viands of the table at all satis- 
factory. Bread and butter, bread and 
milk, and the plain vegetables, have no 
attractions for him. He craves flesh and 
sweetmeats and strong condiments and 
delicate morsels; and that he may not go 
without food, he is tempted with these 
and indulged in them, until he becomes 
as delicate as the foed he eats. There is 
nothing that will work a reform in this 
matter but life and free play in the coun- 
try air. A child that plays all day long, 
under pleasant and healthful excitement, 
has an appetite for the simplest and best 
food, and is entirely satisfied with it. 
There is probably not a country-bred 
man or woman living, who has ever found 
in the luxuries of later life any thing so 
sweet and satisfactory as the simple meals 
with which he satisfied the play-begotten 
appetite of childhood. How frequently 
the morbid appetites generated in city 
living are the basis of a destructive love 
of stimulants, may be left to each reader’s 
estimate of probabilities. There are no 
data at hand for an intelligent decision ; 
but that they have an important influence 
in this respect, can hardly admit of ra- 
tional doubt. 

We have thus, very briefly, suggested 
the ways in which children, regarded sim- 
ply as young animals, may be improved 
in health and benefited in growth and 
development by the summer pasturing. 
The next consideration to be touched 
upon might legitimately be enumera' 
with these; but as it unites with its 
health-giving power a higher and perhaps 
a more important office, it is withheld 
from the list and treated alone. A happy 


childhood is as essential to the growth of 
& healthy soul as of a healthy body; and 
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it is hardly necessary to assert that a free 
and harmonious play of all the youthful 
faculties of body and mind is the only 
possible source of a happy childhood. 
There is but one natural channel in which 
young vitality expands itself, and that is— 
play. There is also but one field which 
the young instinct chooses as the theatre 
of play, and that is—the open country. 
A child will play in the city, play in the 
house, play anywhere, rather than not 
play at all, for the voice of nature within 
him is imperative; but such play always 
has limitations and restraints, and is never 
pursued under favorable circumstances. 
Only when a boy has free range for all 
his enterprise —when he can run and ride 
and climb and construct and leap and 
laugh and swim and smite with perfect 
freedom, to the extent of his strength, is 
he perfectly happy; and the days are 
never long enough to give him all he 
wants of these excitements and exercises. 
Only in the freedom and in the full satis- 
factions of the country pasturing are all 
the organs of the body brought into per- 
fect functional harmony. 

A healthy and a happy childhood (and 
the adjectives may be used as common 
and interchangeable) is the soil from 
which spring, in a large measure, the 
good and amiable dispositions of charac- 
ter. The love of unnatural excitements, 
the hatred of restraint, the irritability, and 
the development of many of the harsher 
passions which we witness among men 
and women, both in town and country, 
are directly traceable, in multitugles of in- 
stances, to an unnatural and an unhappy 
childhood. In the formative period of the 
character, it is unspeakably desirable that 
all influences be those which call out and 
develop that which is good. The poorest 
observer must have noticed how impossi- 
ble it is to develop goodness and grace of 
character in an unhappy child, and how 
prolific unhappiness is, not only in child- 
ren, but in adults of weak or sluggish 
rational faculties, of all mean and detest- 
able passions. There are, of course, other 
causes of juvenile unhappiness than un- 
natural restraint ; but we are never to for- 
get that children live mainly in the senses, 
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that the instinct of play is an animal in- 
stinct—which they hold in common with 
kittens, lambs, and other young animals— 
and that adverse influences of a moral 
character have little lasting effect upon 
them, provided they can be drowned or 
driven out by free and healthy play. A 
bitter draught before breakfast makes bit- 
ters of the breakfast ; and the taste of an 
unhappy childhood lingers long in the 
mouth. > 

But it is not alone in its influence upon 
character that a happy childhood is to be 
considered. It becomes actual food and 
refreshment to the soul in after years. 
The memory of early happiness is a trea- 
sure-house of sweet comforts and conso- 
lations. Its pure, simple, earnest joys 
become wells to draw from whenever we 
sit down in thirst and weariness by the 
dusty highway of life. Of this one good 
the world can never cheat us. The sun- 
shine of those days reaches across our 
little stretch of life, and mingles its rays 
with those which beam from the heaven 
of our hope. The actual present of the 
adult life, and the materials which enter 
into it, are made up, more than we gen- 
erally suppose, of reminiscence. We ru- 
minate like the kine. We lay up in the 
receptacles of memory abundance of un- 
digested material, which we recall and 
appropriate to our refreshment and nour- 
ishment; and this process of reminiscence 
—of living life over again—grows upon us 

‘a8 we grow in years, till at last it becomes 
our all. Exhausted power has no resource 
but to dwell upon its old play and its 
old achievements. How sad is he who 
can never go back to his childhood with- 
out a shudder; who can never recall a 
period when his life was filled with sweet 
and simple satisfactions ! 

Again, the country is a most generous 
minister to the knowledge of a child. 
Nature is the best teacher. To make the 
personal acquaintance of the hills, the 
trees, the streams, and the thousand forms 
of animal life which inhabit the air and 
the earth, to witness the meteoric changes 
which fill the sky with ever-varying ex- 
pression, to observe the processes of 
growth and decay in the vegetable world, 
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to become familiar with the operations of 
husbandry, and to learn how, by the 
labor of human hands, the food of life is 
drawn from the soil—all this is a great 
privilege ; and without this, the education 
of no person can be called complete, or 
even properly begun, The city-bred 
child laughs at the awkwardness of his 
little friend from the country; but the 
country boy has in his brain a store of 
knowledge, acquired without effort, which 
gives him not only a key to all science, 
but to all literature. Let the city boy 
visit his country friend, and he will find 
that awkwardness is not a country mo- 
nopoly. The country boy will give him 
the names of all the trees of the forest, 
show him where the nuts come from, find 
out for him the haunts of the hare and 
the partridge, tell him when and where, 
and under what circumstances he finds 
the arbutus, show him where to look for 
the first wild violets, teach him how to 
line the speckled trout from his lair under 
the mossy meadow bank, call every bird 
by name on hearing its note in the woods, 
instruct him in the habits and the uses of 
domestic animals, milk the cows for him, 
feed the poultry for him and then hunt 
their nests, harness the horses for him 
and drive them, and, in brief, give him 
more practical information concerning 
nature and its relations to human life in 
one summer, than he could possibly learn 
from books during his lifetime. There is 
probably no country-bred man now living 
in the city, who does not regard the know- 
ledge which he gained in childhood, from 
direct contact with nature and daily ob- 
servation of its various manifestations, as 
the most delightful and valuable in his 
possession. It would not be parted with 
at any price. The country is an open 
book to him, and whenever he leaves his 
counting-room or his study and shakes 
the dust of the city from his feet, he 
enters upon a domain in which he feels 
himself at home. He made early ac- 
quaintance with nature, and knows her 
meaning. The trees by the wayside are 
old friends whose names are recalled 
as readily as those of his own family. He 
reads the whole face of nature, as it looks 
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up from the earth, or looks down from the 
sky, with as familiar a gaze as if he were 
perusing the twenty-third psalm. He 
understands the relations of the broad 
acres that stretch around him to human 
want and human happiness, and his spirit 
intelligently and sympathetically enters 
into and becomes a part of that which he 
sees. 

It has been said that by his knowledge 
of nature the country boy holds a key ‘to 
all science and all literature. Without en- 
larging upon the fact that a great deal of 
practical science is acquired by direct con- 
tact with nature, of a kind which helps to 
interpret its profounder problems, it may 
be claimed with literal truthfulness that 
early observation and knowledge of nature, 
as it can only be found in the country, are 
essential to the enjoyment and compre- 
hension of literature. Take from poetry 
and elegant prose their illustrations drawn 
from nature, and the residue would be as 
dust. ‘The common lover of nature and of 
literature will never cease to regret that 
the immortal poem of Milton is practically 
a sealed book to the great multitude of 
those who read the English language, and 
that it is thus because its author was a 
thousand times more familiar with the his-, 
tory, the mythology, and the fables of the 
ancients, than with that nature which 
could only be found outside of the walls 
of the great city in which he was born 
and in which he died, Paradise Lost, 
illustrated rather from the countless types 
of character and life to be found in nature 
than from the dim and doubtful world of 
heathen imagination, would have been a 
book illuminated with a divine and never- 
fading light. No matter how much the 
scholar, inflamed with classic pride, may 
revel in the redundance of classic allusion 
and illustration to be found in this poem, 
it is its own weak and indefensible charac- 
teristic. It shows the poverty and not the 
wealth of the author, that he was obliged 
to illustrate the greatness of the things of 
the true God by the greatness of the things 
of false gods; that he was compelled to 
compare God’s truth with men’s lies; and 
that he had no resort but to rummage 
dead civilizations for figures of thought 
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and speech by which to reveal the founda- 
tions of the scheme of Christian redemp- 
tion. No one doubts, we suppose, that if 
Milton had enjoyed a judicious mixture of 
country life with his precocious devotion 
to the acquisition of ancient classical litera- 
ture, his Paradise Lost would be a very 
different poem from what it is—nay, that 
it would be read now by thousands where 
it is read by one. If his wonderful mind 
had been filled with types of nature, drawn 
from her inexhaustible fountains, instead 
of overcrowded with images and scenes 
from the great heathen past, he would have 
given us a poem which, instead of appeal- 
ing only to the learned few, would be the 
food not only of them, but of the unlearn- 
ed millions. 

But Milton stands alone. He is nota 
representative of the literature from which 
the greedy minds of English and American 
readers draw their supplies. ._Why is it 
that for many years Bryant, of our own 
poets, held undisputed preéminence, and 
why is it that, even now, a multitude of 
the best minds of America will not consent 
to see him crowded from his pedestal? It 
is simply because, more than any other of 
our poets, he learned the secret of his-art by 
early and direct communion with nature. 
His poetry is certainly the type of our best 
poetry; and yet, no man can read this 
poetry and enjoy its exquisite truthfulness 
and beauty, who has not drank at the same 
fountain which furnished its inspiration. 
Not lacking in classical attainment, pro- 
ficient, indeed, in language when a boy, 
hardly a classical allusion is to be found 
in his poetry, from his first productions to 
his latest. Every thing breathes of nature. 
His best and most beautiful lessons are 
drawn from forest, field, and sky; from 
mountain, flower, and stream; from winds 
and storms and sunshine. He findsin the 
things which God has made the types of 
all that his thought conceives and his im- 
agination reveals. All spiritual beauty 
comes in his mind into sweet association 
with the material beauty of nature. The 
waterfowl sailing like a speck along 


“The desert and illimitable air, 
Lone wandering, but not lost,” 
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conveys to him a lesson of God’s provi- 
dential guidance. The partridge, ‘“ beat- 
ing his barred sides” in the dim, leafy 
woods—first slowly, then more rapidly, 
then running into a murmur, and ending 
in silence—is a type of the increasing ra- 
pidity of the flight of time, in the con- 
sciousness of those who pass from youth 
to old age. It is thus in all—all is flood- 
ed with purest light ; all is filled with mor- 
al and spiritual significance and beauty, 
clothing itself in those forms and shining 
out in those phases of nature to which 
they hold eternal correlation. 

We take the poetry of Bryant as a type 
of our best poetry. No matter what rank 
men give him, his inspiration and materi- 
als, his instincts and his art, belong to 
the highest and purest rank. Now, it is 
impossible for a man living entirely in the 
city to appreciate the poetry of Bryant, 
‘ or of any other writer who draws his in- 
spiration from the same sources. They 
speak to,him in an unknown language. 
The figures by which they illustrate their 
thought and fancy have neither signifi- 
cance nor beauty to him. He knows no 
more about the beauty of the earth, of 
the phenomena of the sea and sky, and 
of the processes of nature, than he does 
about the natural history of Arcturus. 
The mind must be educated in the love 
of nature, must live in contact with it, 
must become not loosely acquainted with 
it, but familiar, to be able to appreciate 
and appropriate the purest and best food 
which literature has for it; and he who 
possesses this knowledge, and he.alone, 
holds the key that unlocks the golden 
meaning of the best literature of the lan- 
guage. This is just as true of landscape 
art as it is of literature. No man is a com- 
petent judge of art until he is familiar with 
nature in her multiplied moods and mani- 
festations. 

It is possible, of course, to achieve a 
knowledge of nature in the later years of 
a man’s life; but, as a matter of fact, this 
knowledge comes, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, with his early education. 
A man who does not come into contact 
with nature, as it is found outside of the 
cities, at an early age, rarely comes into 
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contact with it at.all. He learns the works 
and ways of nature in childhood, or he 
never learnsthem. Then his eyeis fresh, his 
susceptibilities are delicately impressive, 
his tastes are unsophisticated, his heart 
is undivided, his desire for knowledge is 
active and greedy, and his feet are tire- 
lessly nimble in research. A rich trea- 
sure in itself, and a key to the richest 
treasures of literature and art, this know- 
ledge of nature can not be acquired too 
early ; and it is so invaluable that the edu- 
cation of no child should be considered 
complete that does not embrace it. 

And now the writer’ is reminded, by 
some inconsiderate reader, that all who 
can afford to place their children in the 
country do so; and the question is asked 
whether his advice is not much like that 
of the Parisian physician who prescribed 
a diet for the working classes, as a pre- 
ventive of cholera, which was quite be- 
yond their means to procure. There is a 
popular mistake upon this subject. Prob- 
ably no more than half of those who can 
afford a sufficient country training for 
their children avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege. Probably no more than half of 
those who might live permanently outside 
gf the city limits, or enjoy country homes 
during half of the year, ever see the coun- 
try at all.. From motives of mistaken 
economy, from motives of convenience, 
from an inadequate apprehension of the 
desirableness of this change, there are 
multitudes of well-to-do families in the 
larger and lesser cities whose children 
have no privileges in the country what- 
ever. Most tradesmen and professional 
men begin life poor, and have their for- 
tunes to make. They become thoroughly 
absorbed in their enterprises, and, wish- 
ing to be near their business, and oppress- 
ed with the inconvenience of a separation 
from their families, they hold them to the 
city throughout the year, or only send 
them out during the hottest month for 
comfort and safety. They are men who 
have no intelligent comprehension of the 
necessity of country life to the healthful 
development of their children, and who 
never reckon it among the desirable influ- 
ences in the rearing of the young. If 
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their families are tolerably healthy, and 
the schools are good, they do not see why 
their children are not even better provided 
for in the city than they could be in the 
country. To such men we make an ap- 
peal on behalf of the little ones ; and we 
assure them that what they would receive 
in bodily soundness and -healthy moral 
and mental growth and wealth, would be 
worth a hundredfold more to them than 
all the money that would otherwise be 
saved for their after use. 

As to the class of persons who uniform- 
ly go out of the city in the summer, it is 
evident that only a few of them do so witha 
good understanding of the ministry which 
the country has for their children. This may 
be inferred from the sort of places which 
they frequent—the overcrowded watering 
places, the huge hotels, the pig boarding- 
houses, the fashionable resorts—places in 
which the best life for a child is impossi- 
ble. It may be inferred, also, from the lack 
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PuBLIsHERS are busy, as usual at this sea- 
son, in bringing out new works, We havg 
space to note only a part of those which have 
found their way to our table. 

The most noticeable works of fiction are 
Griffith Gaunt* and Dr. Johns.+ Both of these 
stories have run their course in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and are now given to the public ina 
more permanent form. In point of literary 
ability they are both far above the average of 
magazine serials, and will attract in their new 
form a large class of interested readers, 

Although we have classed these works toge- 
ther, they have not the remotest resemblance ; 
their respective authors have no affinities. 

Charles Reade is a fit and able representa- 
tive of the sensational school, now so popular, 
and which is flooding the reading world with its 
productions. Nor can it be denied that Grif- 
fith Gaunt, in many of its features, is superior 
to nine tenths of the productions of this 


* Griffith Gaunt; or, Jealousy. By Charles Reade, 
With Illustrations, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

t Doctor Johns ; Being a Narrative of Certain Events 
in the Life of an Orthodox Minister of Connecticut. 
By the author of My Farm of Edgewood, 2 Vols. 
New-York; Charles Scribner & Co, 
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of preparation in the clothing of their 
children for the free field-life and rough 
and dirty plays in which it is their de- 
light to indulge, and from which the best 
results to their bodies and their souls are 
t6. be derived. To every man and wo- 
man who, by any practicable economy, 
can manage to give the children they have 
summoned into life the privileges of sum- 
mer in the country, we wish to say that 
it is their duty to do so; and when the 
little ones are scattered over the land, in 
farm-houses and cottages, let them rove 
and romp at will. They pick up wealth 
in every pebble; every soiled garment is 
a testimony to their obedience to the voice 
of nature; and woods and streams and 
storms and sunsets are educating and in- 
forming influences that will fill with light 
all succeeding intellectual pursuits, and 
crowd the memory with pure and beauti- 
ful images. : 
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school. It possesses dramatic power and 
artistic and literary attractions in no ordinary 
degree. The interest it begets is absorbing, 
painfully so. The work is equal in power to 
any thing this author has written. Its chief 
fault, aside from its intensely sensational char- 
acter, is its immoral tendency. Not that it 
teaches immorality formally, but the concep- 
tion, structure, and atmosphere of the whole 
story are open to this damaging charge which 
the religious and a portion of the secular press 
of the country brought against it while it was 
in the process of publishing. The author’s 
newspaper letter (a curiosity in its way) in re- 
sponse to this charge, does not help the mat- 
ter. When a man loses his temper, and 
threatens the law, the public naturally suspect 
that he has a bad cause. We rejoice that Mr. 
Reade recoils from such a charge, and is anx- 
ious to wipe it out. And yet justice requires 
us to say, with the completed story before us, 
that it is no more objectionable on moral 
grounds than are nine tenths of the stories of 
the class which it represents. Indeed, we do 
not hesitate to say, that in some respects it 
is less obnoxious to criticism. It is not a story 
of crime, as most of them are. It does re- 








eognize the principle of justice and moral obli- 
gation, and visits retribution in the end upon 
the offender, though far too mildly, as in the 
case of the bigamist, Griffith Gaunt. It is not 
a whit worse in its moral features than Arma- 
dale. Why, then, single this work out from 
the multitude of the novels of the season which 
English and American minds are devouring 
with fearful eagerness, and cry, Shame! and 
denounce it as unfit to be read? God forbid 
that we should defend Griffith Gaunt against 
the charge which has been brought against it ! 
We go further, and condemn and protest 
against the entire class of novels to which it 
belongs, on the ground that they stimulate 
the evil passions of men, vitiate their moral 
sense, corrupt the fountains of social and 
moral purity, and lead to crime and every kind 
of evil. 

Mr. Mitchell belongs to quite another class 
of writers. There is much in his style and 
quiet spirit to remind one of Addison and 
Washingtan Irving. He never startles, or 
bewilders, or over-excites the reader. His 
English is pure, simple, classical. He is in- 
telligent and refined, both in a literary and 
ethical sense, in all his utterances. 

Dr. Johns is a story of New-England life 
as it existed fifty years ago in a retired coun- 
try parish. A Connecticut minister, of the 
“ orthodox,” Calvinistic type, and a French 
girl, intrusted to his care and training by her 
father, a college friend of Mr. Johns, are the 
two chief characters, in whom all the main 
interest of the story centres ; they are sharp- 
ly defined, and drawn with exquisite skill and 
fidelity, according to the author’s ideal. The 
story grows in interest to the end of it. 

It is quite evident that, personally, the au- 
thor has no sympathy with the theological 
system which Dr. Johns is made to represent, 
and which is drawn in its hardest and extrem- 
est form ; but still his sturdy sense of justice 
makes him to describe him as a really noble 
character, of which no school of “ ortho- 
doxy,” and no church, has need to be asham- 
ed, and one which commanded the profound 
respect and life-long confidence of the worldly 
Maverick. Adéle, his daughter, is a charac- 
ter of surpassing loveliness, who, in the fam- 
ily and under the ministry of. the rigid, aus- 
tere, and “ orthodox” pastor of Canterberry, 
grew up and developed into a woman of rare 
gentleness and sensibility and personal at- 
tractiveness, and into a Christian of simple 
faith, broad charity, and incorruptible integ- 
rity. An “ orthodoxy” which produces a 
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character so rare in every womanly virtue and 
Christian grace can not be wide of the mark, 

The book has its faults, chiefly in the exe- 
cution. Dr, Johns, as artistically drawn in 
the story, would hardly be accepted as a just 
representative of the system of doctrines of 
which he is made the exponent. The author 
is in danger of stretching his charity so far 
as to ignore the essential and eternal prin- 
ciples of righteousness. Reuben—the godly 
minister’s prodigal son—is converted in the 
moment of imminent peril, not by the Spirit 
of God, quickening memory and conscience 
and flashing conviction into his heart, but 
“ by a subtle, mystic influence born in him,” 
by a glance at the calm countenance of Ma- 
dame Maverick as the sea swept her from his 
sight, and a “ flashing associated memory of 
Adéle ;” and he dies in “holy calm,” not- 
withstanding “ repentance, justification by 
faith, adoption, and sanctification”—the life- 
giving and hofe-inspiring words of the Gospel 
—are felt and declared by him in that hour 
to be a “ weariness.” We shall probably re- 
fer to this book again. 

The historical novel is well represented in 
Frederick the Great and his Court.* It is 
a graphic but overwrought picture of Prussian 
life, as illustrated in the character, court per- 
sonages, and times of the illustrious monarch, 
It is in the main true to history, and deserves 
to rank among the best of the class of novels 
to which it belongs, which have of late ap- 
peared, 

“Sherbrooke” is a quiet and pleasant 
story of American life, dedicated by the 
author “‘To the young women of our Repub- 
lic, with the earnest prayer that they may 
glean from its pages strength, courage, and 
patience, and a love for that wisdom which 
fills the chambers of the heart with ‘all 
pleasant and precious riches.’” The spirit 
and teaching of the book are conducive to so 
worthy an end. Mrs. Kendall, reduced to 
poverty by her husband’s early death, and 
forced to exert her powers to the utmost to 
provide for herself and children, is a beautiful 
illustration of the strength and nobility of 
Christian character; while Hope, the daugh- 





* Frederick the Great and his Court. An Histor- 
ical Romance, by L. Muhlbach, author of Joseph IL 
and his Court. Translated from the German by Mrs. 
Chapman Coleman and her daughters, New-York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 

+ Sherbrooke, By H. B. G., author of Madge, 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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ter, by sacrificing her false pride, cordially 
seconding her mother’s efforts, and in the 
spirit of self-forgetfulness devoting her life 
to duty, proves herself a true woman, “‘ Aunt 
Lydia” is quite an original character in her 
way, and while proving a “thorn in the 
flesh” to Mrs. Kendall and Hope, adds greatly 
to the interest of the story. 

A thrilling adventure among the Italian 
brigands is pleasantly narrated by Mr. Moens, 
an English gentleman, who, while traveling 
with his wife and the Rev. Mr. Aynsley and 
his wife, were captured in the spring of 1865, 
in Southern Italy, by banditti, and kept in 
close custody by them. The wives were al- 
lowed to go on their way, but the husbands 
were hurried off to the mountains and kept 
as prisoners till ransomed by their friends. 
And the value put by the brigands upon the 
English captives was rather large—no less a 
sum than fifty thousand ducats, (more than 
forty thousand dollars) and one of the party 
was retained as a hostage, while the other 
went to raise the money. During the more 
than one hundred days which Mr. Moens was 
retained in captivity, he suffered greatly from 
hunger and exposure, and was in constant 
peril of his life. It seems almost incredible 
that while the authorities were on the alert to 
capture the band, which was but a few miles 
away from Salerno, and while the soldiers 
who were sent out to them were several 
times so near as to carry on a brisk skirmish 
with them, they never were able to do it. 
After infinite painstaking on the part of 
his friends, the ransom was paid and the pris- 
oner set at liberty. ‘ 

The picture the author gives of brigand 
life and character is any thing but romantic or 
pleasing. The peasants, he says, fraternize 
with them to a great extent, the brigands pay- 
ing them exorbitant prices for all their pur- 
chases; and as long as this state of things 
continues, he thinks there is no remedy for 
Italy. They are ignorant, ferocious, and bru- 
tal, possessing more cunning than courage. 
And even their leaders are any thing but edu- 
cated and chivalrous gentleman, driven to 
pursue such a life by misfortune or oppression. 
Their habits and manners are ignoble and 
brutal; they,are often without food, are in- 
veterate gamblers, and, for fear of the soldiers, 
are compelled to be ever on the move. The 
remedy suggested by Mr. Moens as the only 
effectual one, is for the Government to con- 
struct roads throughout the country, to pun- 
ish severely all who are known to have deal- 
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ings with the brigands, to make the people of 
the district pay the ransom money for persons 
captured in that district, and to establish a 
constabulary force wherever needed, which, 
he thinks, would be more serviceable than 
are the Piedmontese troops now employed, 
who are very unpopular in Southern Italy. 

Dr. Gillett presents us with a picture of 
England at the time of the accession of 
Charles II.* In the form of fiction he has in- 
geniously constructed a narrative of thrilling 
interest, in which he sketches with a graphic 
pen the character, teachings, and trials of the 
leading non-conformists of that period, among 
whom were Joseph Alleine, Richard Baxter, 
John Howe, Thomas Manton, and others. 
The volume is mainly historical in fact. The 
incidents described are chiefly real, and tho 
words put into the mouths of the several 
speakers are carefully cited from their pub- 
lished works. The book is really an attract- 
ive one, and helps one to understand that 
deeply interesting period of English history. 

The public will welcome any thing new from 
the pen of the late Washington Irving.+ The 
volumes now given to the public are not em- 
braced in any of his collected works. They 
consist of scattered fragments of his writings 
which he intended to include in a complete 
edition of his works, but which he himself 
only in part prepared for this purpose. 

The first volume is made up strictly of 
papers relating to Spanish life and literature, 
and is illustrative of the wars between the 
Spaniards and the Moors, and consists of the 
“Legends of Pelayo,” “The Chronicle of 
Count Fernan Gonzales,” the most illustrious 
hero of his epoch, and the “ Chronicle of Fer- 
nando the Saint,” a renowned champion’ of 
the Faith, under whom the greater part of 
Spain was rescued from the Moors. The 
second volume is made up of Biographical 
Sketches and Reviews and Miscellanies, 
among which we recognize some of the finest 
papers of this gifted author. 

Mr. Whipple’s volume of Essays, origi- 
nally contributed to Harper’s. Magazine, or 
delivered as lectures to popular audiences, is 
a highly readable book, crowded with vigor- 


* England Two Hundred Years Ago. By E. H. 
Gillett, author of Life and Times of John Huss, 
etc. Philadelphia Presbyterian Publication Com- 
mittee. 

t Irving’s Spanish Papers and Other Miscellanies. 
Edited by Pierre M. Irving. New-York: G. P. Put- 
nam; Hurd & Houghton. 

t Character and Characteristic Men. 
P. Whipple, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
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ous thought and valuable criticism, expressed 
in intelligent and forcible language. It is a 
suggestive book, and fitted to be useful. 

The prose writings of Milton form an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of free- 
dom. Written in the full maturity of his 
powers, and called forth and inspired by the 
stirring events of his times, in which he bore 
mo mean a part, they contain as able and 
as eloquent defense of civil and religious 
liberty as is to be found in the English lan- 
guage. We are glad to see so judicious a 
selection* from his writings given to the 
American public at the present time. If 
carefully read the book can not fail to have a 
good influence on the great conflict of opinion 
now going on in our own country. 

Thoreau was one of the sharpest observers 
of nature and of men, and his notes of travel 
are always fresh and racy in an eminent de- 
gree. His Yankee in Canada} is characteris- 
tic of him, and will be read with a keen zest 
by all who admire wit, keen observation, and 
graphic power of description. 

Key-Notes of American Libertyt is an ap- 
propriate name for a collection of the most 
important Speeches, Proclamations, and Acts 
of Congress from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment to the present time, with a history 
of the flag. Besides the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and Washington’s Farewell Address, 
we have Jackson’s Nullification Proclamation, 
the Monroe Doctrine, and Dred Scott Decision, 
with numerous official and Congressional doc- 
aments growing out of the late rebellion. It 
is a valuable book for reference. 

Another volume of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
choice thoughts,§ having his sanction and 
characteristic of him, is introduced to the 
American public in this way: Visiting in 
Wales, in the summer of 1863, a clergyman 
said to Mr. Beecher that he had read his 
Royal Truths. Mr. B., supposing he referred 
to his Life Thoughts, corrected him. But 
his Welsh admirer assured him that he had 
read that too, and that he would find the 
Royal Truths, which he stoutly denied having 
written, at Strahan’sin London. Sure enough, 


* Treasures from the Prose Writings of John Milton. 
Ticknor & Fields. 

¢ A Yankee in Canada, with Anti-Slavery and Re- 
form Papers, By Henry D. Thoreau. Ticknor & 
Fields, 

+ Key-Notes of American Liberty. New-York: EB, 
B, Treat & Company. 

§ Royal Truths, By Henry Ward Beecher. 
ton: Ticknor & Fields, 
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on reaching the capital, he found the book, 
and a large number of editions of it had al- 
ready been published, It appears that some 
one had extracted from his weekly published 
sermons, “such extracts as were fitted for 
standing alone, and framed them into a book, 
baptizing it Royal Truths.” The selections 
are short, and the volume is similar in char- 
acter to Life Thoughts, though we think on 
the whole not equal to it in interest. 

We have received the advance-sheets of a 
new work on the Psalms,* by a mature scho- 
lar and eminent divine which we think will 
take the front rank in works of the kind. 
The Psalms are a wonderful class of com- 
positions, ‘They have been read, repeated, 
chanted, sung, studied, wept over, rejoiced in, 
expounded, loved, and praised by God’s people 
for thousands of years, and will continue to be 
until the end of the world.” And no wonder, 
For, aside from the question of inspiration 
and doctrine, they embody a profounder, 
wider, and more varied religious experience 
than can be found in any human composition, 
or in any other part of the Scriptures. 

Dr. Plummer’s long experience in the pas- 
toral office, and his labors as a theological pro- 
fessor, and as the author of various works on 
practical religious topics, have tended to fit 
him for the service here undertaken. It is 
evidently no hasty work. The author has 
devoted to it his matured powers during some 
of the best years of his life. He has studied 
the Psalms long and carefully. There is no 
parade’of learning, and yet the author shows 
a thorough acquaintance with the varied 
literature of the Psalms, and avails himself of 
the labors of his predecessors in a judicious 
way. The work is expository and critical, 
and at the same time devout and fervidly 
spiritual. It is not written, as some might 
anticipate from the antecedents of its author, 
in a controversial spirit, but develops the 
doctrines of the Psalms in their obvious 
sense. It is also eminently practical. In this 
respect it may justly claim superiority over 
other works on the subject. Sound judg- 
ment, sterling sense, experimental piety, and 
a thoroughly evangelical spirit are applied to 
expound and enforce the teachings of this 
most remarkable book. And being written 
in afresh and popular style, ft can hardly 


* Studies in the Book of Psalms, being a Critical 
and Expository Commentary, with doctrinal and 
practical remarks on the entire Psalter. By William 
8. Plummer, D.D., LL.D, Philadelphia: J. B, Lip- 
pincott, 
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fail to come into extensive use. Indeed for 
the mass of Christian readers we know of no 
work that can compare with it in all the 
elements that go to make a popular and 
useful commentary. We fear the volume 
will be too large for common use—over 1200 
royal octavo pages. In two volumes it would 
have been more convenient for daily use in 
‘the family and in the closet. 

Discourses of Redemption* is a somewhat 
similar work, though more general in its 
character. Having, through a ministry of 
twenty years, been accustomed to appro- 
priate one of the public services of the 
sanctuary to simple and practical exposition 
and illustration of the Bible, and believing 
this to be the true theory of preaching, the 
present volume is the result of the author’s 
attempt to give permanent form to some of 
these Bible expositions. Such topics are 
discussed and such an arrangement is chosen 
as to secure a logical development of the 
gospel in the order of its communication. 

Besides two introductory discourses on The 
Diversity in Unity of Revelation, and on the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, the work is 
divided into six sections, viz.: Redemption as 
revealed to the Patriarchs in the Theophanies 
—as revealed in the Laws and Ordinances of 
the Theocratic era—as revealed through the 
Spirit of Christ in the Prophets—as taught by 
Jesus the Incarnate Word—as preached by the 
Apostles under the dispensation of the Spirit— 
and as proclaimed by Jesus the ascended, 
Each section is subdivided, and the topics 
appropriate to it are discussed in separate 
discourses, numbering twenty in all. In addi- 
tion to this the work contains an appendix, in 
which the author discusses some points having 
a direct relation to the discourses, especially the 
place of the church in the scheme of redemp- 
tion, its ordinances of public worship, and its 
relation to the civil government, in a more 
elaborate manner than was suited to the 
limits of a sermon. 

Dr. Robinson is an able man, and has pro- 
duced a thoughtful and suggestive book, 
which we commend especially to students of 
theology and the younger portion of the min- 
istry. 


Under the title of Superstition and Force} ° 


* Discourses of Redemption as Revealed at “ Sundry 
Times and in Divers Manners.” Designed both as 
Biblical Expositions for the People, and Hints to 
Theological Students, By Rev. Stuart Robinson. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

t Superstition and Force, Essayson The Wager of 
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we have a very curious and learned work, 
exhibiting extensive *reading and research, 
and embodying a great number of facts 
gleaned from the histories of civilized nations 
bearing on jurisprudence, on the history of 
the legal duel, on the trial by ordeal, and the 
judicial use of torture. A multitude of these 
facts, so skillfully grouped, are intensely 
interesting and instructive, showing how 
“superstition and force” have slowly yielded 
to reason and law in the progress of the cen- 
turies. In this light the volume is highly 
valuable to the student of history and of man, 
The author has gone to the original sources 
for his materials, and scrupulously cites his 
authorities. 

In poetry,* we have several volumes of 
more than usual merit. Alice Cary’s poetry 
is too well known to need description. Its 
sweetness, moral purity, and elevation of sen- 
timent give it a peculiar charm. Few of our 
native poets have written more good poetry 
without any ambitious effort. We had no 
idea that her poems would make so large a 
volume as the one, elegantly got up, now be- 
fore us, containing her Ballads, Lyrics, and 
Hymns. We give a specimen of her poetry: 


THE UNWISE CHOICE, 


Two young men, when I was poor, 
Came and stood at my open door ; 


One said to me, “I have gold to give ;” 
And one, “I will love you while I live !” 


My sight was dazzled; woe’s the day! 
And I sent the poor young man away ; 


Sent him away, I know not where, 
And my heart went with him, unaware, 


He did not give me any sighs, 
But he left his picture in my eyes ; 


And in my eyes it has always been ; 
I have no heart to keep it in! 


Beside the lane with hedges sweet, 
Where we parted, never more to meet, 


He pulled a flower of love’s own hue, 
And where it had been came out two! 


And in the grass, where he stood for years, 
The dews of the morning looked like tears. 


Law, The Wager of Battle, The Ordeal, and Torture. 
By Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia: Henry ©. Lea. 

* Ballads, Lyrics, and Hymns. By Alice Cary. 
New-York: Hurd & Houghton. 

Poems of Elizabeth Akers, (Florence Percy.) Tick- 
nor & Fields, 

The Poems of Thomas Kibble Hervey. Edited by 
Mrs, T. K. Hervey. With a Memoir. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields, 

The Picture of St. John, By Bayard Taylor. Tick- 
nor & Fields, 
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Still smiles the house where I was born 
Among its fields of wheat and corn. 


Wheat and corn that strangers bind— 
T reap as I sowed, and I sowed to the wind. 


As one who feels the truth break through 
His dream, and knows his dream untrue, 


I live where splendors shine, and sigh 
For the peace that splendor can not buy ; 


Sigh for the day I was rich, though poor, 
And saw the two young men at my door! 


Many of the poems of Mrs. Akers are ex- 
quisitely beautiful, while others of them are 
scarcely worthy a place in the Blue and Gold 
Series. We transfer a brief poem appropriate 
to the season, which breathes in every line 
the spirit of autumn : 


OCTOBER, 

The door-yard trees put on their autumn bloom, 
Purple and gold and crimson rich and strong, 
That stain the light, and give my lonesome room 

An atmosphere of sunset all day long. 


In giddy whirls the yellow elm-leaves fall, 

The rified chesry-boughs grow sere and thinned, 
Yet still the morning-glories on the wall 

Fling out their purple trumpets to the wind— 


So full, but now of summer’s triumph-notes, 
The moth’s soft wing their powdery stamens stirred, 
The bee’s rich murmur filled their honeyed throats, 
And the quick thrilling of the humming-bird. 


In the long, dreary nights of storm, I hear 
The windy woodbine beat against the pane, 

Trembling and shuddering with cold and fear, 
Like one who seeks a shelter all in vain, 


The sobbing rain deplores the sad decline 

Of all which erst was fair and sweet and young, 
The tender fingers of the clambering vine 

Are bruised against the trellis where they clung. 


Thus is my world dismantled, cold and bare ; 
The winter threatens, lowering and drear ; 

Where are the pattering feet, the shining hair, 
The eyes which made it always summer here ? 


Mr. Hervey has long been known for his 
critical essays in the At Journal and the 
Atheneum. For eight years (1846-54) he 
was the sole responsible editor of the latter, 
and raised it to a very high position in the pe- 
riodical literature of England. Many of his 
poems, such as ‘‘ Australia,” and ‘*The Con- 
vict Ship,” attracted marked attention when 
first published. ‘The Devil’s Progress” is a 
lengthy satirical poem, abounding with genuine 
wit. Many of the short poems are perfect in 
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rhythm. They embrace a wide range of sub. 
jects. We give a specimen from the volume ; 


FORGET ME NOT, 


Forget me not—forget me not ! 
But let these little simple flowers 
Remind thee of his lonely lot, 

Who loved thee in life’s purer hours— 
When hearts and hopes were hallowed things, 
Ere pleasure broke the lyre she brought ; 
Then, oh! when shivered all its strings, 

Forget me not—forget me not ! 


We met, ere yet the world had come 

To wither up the springs of truth, 
Amid the holy joys of home, 

And in the first warm blush of youth ; 
We parted, as ‘Ley never part 

Whose tears are doomed to be forgot ; 
Oh! by that agony of heart, 

Forget me not—forget me not ! 


Thine eye must watch these flowerets fade, 
Thy soul its idols melt away ; s 
But, oh ! when friends and flower lie dead, 

Love may embalm them in decay ; 
And, when thy spirit sighs along 

The shadowy scenes of braided thought, - 
Oh ! listen to its pleading song— 

Forget me not—forget me not ! 

What parent is not troubled by the question, 
What amusement or entertainment shall I pro- 
vide for my children, especially in the winter 
season? It is a grave question, and deserves 
more consideration than it often gets. An 
amusement that parents and children can min- 
gle together in; that shall tend to make home 
more attractive, and which, while harmless to 
the morals, shall afford recreation to the mind 
and exercise to the body, is really a desidera- 
tum. The Game of Croquet has become de- 
servedly popular in this country and in Eng- 
land during the last year or two, and no well- 
appointed family in the country should be with- 
outit; and, happily, through the ingenuity and 
skill of D. B. Brooxs & Brotusr, Boston, those 
confined to the city can also enjoy this rational 
amusement. Every parlor in city and country, 
in summer and winter, may possess this social 
attraction. “Tae Parton Cur Atuey,’’ for 
our young folks,and‘“‘Brooxs’ Croquet Boarp” 
for the older ones, we unhesitatingly commend 
as unsurpassed by any games we know of, com- 
bining amusement and healthful mental and 
physical exercise. They are ornamental rather 
than otherwise, and sold at a reasonable price, 
(from $12 to $75) they are within the reach 
of most families, In our advertising columns 
fuller particulars may be learned. 





